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Art. I.—The Christian Idea of God. 


A SYSTEM of theology at once evangelical and scientific 
must of necessity open with a discussion of the idea 
of God. It cannot fairly be objected that by thus beginning 
we set out with that which is furthest removed from us, or 
that we deal with abstract principles before coming to con- 
crete details and practical truths. The theologian does not 
attempt to construct any philosophical theory of an abso- 
lute essence; but the God of whom he speaks is the living 
personal God who creates man, and relates himself to his 
creature. It is with the idea of this God, whose works of 
creation, providence, and redemption are afterwards to be 
unfolded, that the systematic theologian must commence. 
Apart from other objections which readily suggest them- 
selves, it seems most inconvenient to start, as Hase does in 
his Dogmatik, with the anthropological question of man’s 
relation to God, without having considered the doctrine of 
God himself, or even having made reference to the creation 
of man by God. Only when we have learnt what special 
propriety God has in us can we in any truly scientific and 
satisfactory manner treat of our relation to God. It appears 
indeed most awkward to attempt the treatment of a com- 
plete anthropology before any exposition of a theology has 
been given; and that arrangement surely is most illogical 
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which treats of the image of God in man before speaking of 
that God whose image man is said to bear. 

But while thus most evident disadvantages arise from the 
attempt to treat of anthropology before theology, it should 
not be overlooked that equal difficulties arise when we seek 
to treat theology before and apart from anthropology. In 
short, these two are not to be separated so as to form distinct 
divisions in a systematic treatise. Much inconvenience, 
leading to confusion, has resulted from our persistently 
retaining the old topico-Trinitarian system of arrangement 
—theology, anthropology, soteriology, &c. It is evident, 
for example, that while this scheme is adhered to, the doc- 
trine of sin has to be treated under anthropology; and thus, 
being developed apart from any immediate consideration of 
the nature and character of the holy God, it must neces- 
sarily lose much of its higher ethical significance. Such a 
separation too would require, as shewn in the arrangement 
of Hodge, Oosterzee, and others, that the contents of the 
doctrine of creation should be arbitrarily partitioned, the 
creation of the universe being treated under the heading of 
theology, and the creation of man under the heading of 
anthropology. 

When therefore we treat of the Christian idea of God, 
we must be careful to distinguish between the full Christian 
doctrine of God, which constitutes the backbone of the entire 
system, and the mere idea of God, which forms the first stage 
in its detailed development. The name Theology, as applied 
to the science, is no misnomer ; it is not even to be regarded 
as an instance of a term with a properly narrower significa- 
tion being applied to a wider subject. It has become usual 
indeed to entitle the first book in our systematic works, 
‘Of Theology proper.” Rather we should style it, “ Of 
Theology in its restricted sense.” Theology proper refers 
to the whole system. Not until the entire compass of the 
system has been developed can we be said to have enun- 
ciated a complete doctrine of God. When however the 
name is applied to this elementary division, its range is 
arbitrarily limited, and it is appropriated exclusively to an 
exposition of the doctrine of God’s being and character, 
together with a statement of the divine works, so far as 
these refer to the original and normal relations subsisting 
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between God and bis creation. The first great department 
of systematic theology cannot, upon any truly scientific 
principles, be made to include less. That theology would 
not be a Christian theology into which there entered funda- 
mentally no direct reference to man; the chapter which 
would attempt to treat of a pure theology, and involve no 
reference to anthropology, cannot possibly find any place in 
a Christian system. The doctrine of God can find for itself 
no development, unless we take as the initial principle the 
radical and normal relations of God and man. It is empha- 
tically to man that God speaks in his word, and therefore in 
every utterance of that word we must find present both God 
and man in their relations to one another. The earliest 
investigation upon which we enter in the theological system, 
and that which determines all further advance in dogmatic 
construction, refers to the being, character, and works of 
God, as we know him in relation to ourselves. By main- 
taining this doctrine we do not intend in any way to make 
man the measure of all things, much less do we mean to 
formulate our notions of God according to a merely human 
standard. We simply accept the position assumed throughout 
all the revelations which God has made of himself, calling 
attention to the important fact, that while these are revela- 
tions of God, they are at the same time revelations to man. 
If then, after a scriptural fashion we succeed in thus com- 
bining the theological and anthropological interests in our 
conception of Deity, we shall attain to a definite scientific 
determination of the religious consciousness which we may 
legitimately name ‘‘ The Christian Idea of God.” 

It should always be borne in mind that when we speak of 
the Christian idea of God, we mean that idea of God which 
we gain from the Christian standpoint—the idea, that is to 
say, which the Christian forms of his God in accordance 
with the means placed at his disposal for the attainment of 
it. And hence it will be seen that we have here to do, not 
with the vague and general ideas of Deity that may be found 
present to the minds of the most remote and untutored 
tribes of the human family, nor yet with speculative deter- 
minations regarding his being and character, but with the 
Christian idea of God, as a notion in every respect special 
and definite. The history of the doctrine of God, as deve- 
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loped in the religions before Christ and in systems out of 
sympathy with Christianity, can have no appreciable influ- 
ence upon the science of theology, in regard either to its 
methods or to its results; for we must at once distin- 
guish the speculative idea of God attainable in religious 
philosophy from the Christian idea of God accepted and 
maintained as the ultimate ground of Christian faith. A 
metaphysical abstraction never can become a theological 
conception. The speculative idea of God can never be 
developed into the Christian idea of God. We should 
however be careful to maintain, that if such speculative 
conception is to have its philosophical position vindicated, 
it must not in any way contradict the religious idea, nor 
interfere with the free development of the religious con- 
sciousness. 

The fact of the divine existence is the indispensable pos- 
tulate of religion. Apart from the acknowledgment of this 
fact, not only can there be no development of religious 
doctrine, but there cannot be even the most elementary 
conception of the religious principle. Every religion starts 
with the assumption of God’s existence, and here all religions 
have therefore for the moment a common ground. Diver- 
gencies do not arise over the assertion that he is, but over 
the questions what and how he is. If we are to have a 
religion at all, we must have a divine principle, however we 
may represent to ourselves the manner of his subsistence. 
Speculative and Christian theologians alike conceive of God 
as being, as that which has existence. The true Christian 
idea of God however further demands, that in denominating 
him as being, we do not by any means indicate a mere 
privative conception, but much rather denote the perfect 
ground of all other being. The Christian theologian, 
through scriptural instruction and spiritual experience, con- 
ceives of his God as the living principle of man’s religious 
life, and in the rational religiousness of man discovers the 
most unequivocal proofs of God’s existence. Thus, when 
rightly viewed, all human belief is dependent for develop- 
ment on the acceptance of the initial principle that God is. 

In reference to the so-called demonstrations of the divine 
existence, we must carefully guard against a narrow one- 
sided neglect of them, on the one hand, and an equally 
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narrow one-sided exaggeration of them, on the other. 
They have their own place; and we should be careful that 
they receive neither more nor less. It has been very keenly 
disputed whether any demonstration of the divine existence 
be possible, and much confusion of thought and expression 
has resulted from the loose and indefinite manner in which 
the term demonstration has been employed. When this 
term is applied in its strictest and most accurate sense, it 
must be very evident to all who will intelligently consider 
the problem, that no such demonstration of the divine 
existence can ever possibly be made. The fact being itself 
ultimate, there is no higher truth upon which it might be 
grounded. Seeing that God is himself the eternal ground 
of all demonstration, the fact of his being cannot be sub- 
jected to the ordinary methods of proof. Hence the proofs 
which we value are not demonstrations of the fact of God’s 
existence, but rather deductions from that fact already pre- 
supposed. It is therefore the Christian apologist and not 
the Christian dogmatist who has an interest in the detailed 
discussion of those proofs. Especially under our conception 
of dogmatic as the science of the relations of God and 
man, the fact of the divine existence upon which this 
relationship primarily depends, must necessarily be pre- 
supposed at the very outset. The proof as thus conceived 
is manifold, or at least many sided. We should therefore 
be careful not to regard any single aspect of the proof as in 
itself adequate or complete. 


“We are disposed to regard almost every method of proof which has 
been adopted as containing some element of truth, some fact or principle 
which, at one stage or another, may be beneficially applied in the way 
of either confirming or illustrating the doctrines of natural theology. 
The evidence for the being and perfections of God is not simple, but 
complex ; it springs from various sources, and flows in different 
channels ; it cannot be embodied in a single syllogism, nor exhausted by 
any one process of reasoning; it is essentially a cumulative proof, 
embracing a vast variety of different facts, and depending on several 
distinct laws of thought ; and we shall do no justice—we may even do 
great injury—to the sacred cause, if we venture either to circumscribe 
the field of inquiry within narrow and arbitrary limitations, or to con- 
fine ourselves to one principle of reason as the sole basis of proof.” 





1 Buchanan, Faith in God and Modern Atheism Compared, vol. i. p. 29, 
Edinburgh, 1855. 
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Yet, even while each special form of the argument may 
bring out some special point in the exposition of the 
doctrine of God, the failure of such proofs can never over- 
throw the validity of the religious conception. At most 
these proofs can be advanced only as a vindication of a faith 
in God already existing, and as yielding a scientific defence 
of the deliverances of our religious consciousness. 

We should therefore clearly understand in what sense a 
proof of the divine existence is legitimate, so that we may 
not waste our strength in fruitless efforts, nor imperil the 
cause of scientific theology by giving pledges which cannot 
be afterwards redeemed. But we must, at the same time, 
realise the significance of such proofs as are legitimate, and 
see that they be legitimately applied. These so-called 
proofs indeed can be used in a sense hostile to evangelical 
theology, only so long as evangelical theologians persist in 
advancing claims which cannot be made good. Philippi, 
while denying the assertion of Strauss that the cumulative 
force of those philosophical proofs leads to the conclusions 
of Pantheism, very properly remarks that, seeing they do 
not necessarily carry us beyond Pantheism, they should not 
be regarded as necessarily leading to Theism.' On the 
other hand, Twesten has very clearly shewn in what direc- 
tion such investigations may prove serviceable. No proof 
is needed for the pious, and none is possible to the impious ; 
hence it can be available only for those who require to be 
confirmed and established in the faith. 

The forms of this argument commonly enumerated by 
theologians are, in origin, some purely religious, others 
partly speculative and partly religious. Merely speculative 
arguments can have no place in theology; for, as Hase re- 
marks, an idea of God worthy of religion can be formed only 
in religious ways. The ordinary forms of the argument 
considered separately do not carry us beyond the range of 
speculation. The cosmological proof (Aristotle, &c.) which 
from the idea of a contingent world seeks to reach the idea 
of an extra-mundane being; and even the teleological or 
physico-theological argument which discovers God as the 
active and formative principle in nature, yields nothing 
higher than the purer results obtained from a naturalistic 

’ Glaubenslehre, ii. sec. 15, 
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view of God. The ontological proof (Anselm, Descartes, 
&c.) which, under various forms, seeks to pass from thought 
to being, from the simple idea of mind to the necessary 
existence of an eternal mind, taken by itself yields only a 
metaphysical idea, an absolute without any necessary con- 
ception of personality. Holy Scripture has itself recognised 
such conceptions as actual contents of a true theological 
science (Rom. i. 20, and Acts xiv. 17); yet this by no means 
prevents their exclusion from the range of Christian 
dogmatic. The true differentia lies here, that dogmatic 
science deals with the relations of God and man, and that 
therefore theological proofs of God must speak in and 
through man. And thus for dogmatic we can claim in 
strict propriety only the anthropological argument from 
human nature and from human history. This argument is 
actually one, though expressed under two varying forms. 
When thus viewed as one, it is properly denominated the 
moral argument; for the history of man no less than his 
nature loses all real significance when we attempt to view 
it apart from moral purpose. 

It is in the consideration of human nature that we dis- 
cover the clearest indications of the theistic idea. The 
evidence of limitation is undoubtedly manifest in the lower 
forms of existence; but as function and structure become 
more complex, the dependence of the being is seen in exact 
proportion to grow more complicated. Hence, when we rise 
to the full height of developed organism in human person- 
ality, we find the number of the checks multiplied in strict 
accordance with the means of possible development. Man 
actually is, as he alone can be, fully conscious of a necessary 
feeling of absolute dependence, in expressing which the 
finite spirit of man seeks, by acknowledging his relation to 
the infinite spirit of God, to find an answer to that which 
otherwise remains a mystery unsolved and unsolvable. 
In his own being, so far as it can reach, man sees an 
analogue of the divine. Not in vain, can he suppose, do 
the impulses of his intellectual nature urge him to rise 
above things seen and temporal; not in vain do his moral 
aspirations crave after an eternal source, and earnestly 
endeavour to discover a living arbiter of right and wrong. 
Man must refuse to know himself in all the nobler and 
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more distinctive characteristics of his being, in all his 
higher ethical and spiritual relations, unless through them 
he acknowledges dependence on the eternal living God. 

When again we pass from the consideration of the nature 
of man to consider the history of humanity, we have still a 
precisely similar inquiry presented to us in a form slightly 
modified and specially conditioned. If human history is to 
have for us any meaning, if it is not to remain an unex- 
plained and unmethodic record of isolated facts, we must 
be able to trace in every movement a moral development, 
and in the concatenation of details we must mark a moral 
purpose. The principles of teleology appear here under a 
higher form, and with more purely spiritual aims. Moral 
results can only be explained upon the supposition of a moral 
power directed toward a moral aim. The entire ethical 
movement of history is absolutely dependent for proof of its 
reality on the assumption that it has been in all its details 
of tendencies and facts designed with a moral purpose and 
a spiritual intent. But only He who is above the world and 
man, while at the same time essentially related to them, 
can yield any satisfactory explanation of the mystery. It 
is only when we see the hand of God in history, that the 
course of the world’s development can be brought into 
harmony with the experience and aspirations of the rational 
creation. 

The theological consideration of the idea of God is to be 
distinguished, as we have seen, from the metaphysical idea 
of the pure absolute. The theologians do not record human 
discoveries of Deity, but divine revelations of God. What 
we know of him, we know from him. We also know from 
him the doctrine of the extent of our knowledge of God. He 
is not all known, and the very knowledge of this already 
proves that he is not altogether unknown. In granting that 
revelation which we have received, it was evidently the right 
and privilege of God, according to his own will, to measure 
and direct that knowledge which he was pleased to afford us 
regarding himself. Much has been said concerning the 
incomprehensibility of God. According to the literal sense 
of these terms the doctrine must be regarded as true. A 
doctrine of God in himself would be incomprehensible to 
us. But let us remember that a doctrine of man in himself 
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could be no more so. We should not therefore attempt to 
enunciate a doctrine of God in himself, not only because it 
would be incomprehensible to us, but also because it would be 
entirely foreign to the purpose of revelation. Yet this by 
no means requires us to allow that the idea of the absolute 
and self-existent is not in itself a true and real idea. We 
merely affirm that while in human language we can name 
the pure absolute, we cannot. image it as a conception in 
human thought. It continues rather what we might call a 
merely negative notion, represented in terms of its contra- 
dictory. Consequently, the truth only and not the contents 
of this idea is known. We affirm the reality without pre- 
tending to comprehend the essence of the absolute spirit. 
The nature of God, however, viewed as the purely absolute, 
must remain for us wholly unknown. 

Distinguishing, as we do, the problems of religion and 
philosophy, we would yet earnestly insist that the very 
appearance of antagonism should be carefully avoided ; and 
so we must cautiously analyse the positions laid down by the 
philosopher, in view of the undoubted principles of our 
dogmatic. It is most assuredly incumbent upon the theo- 
logianto combat and repudiate whatever dictum of philosophy 
would necessarily conflict with any established and for- 
mulated doctrine of his theology. In our religious philo- 
sophy, therefore, we cannot admit that theory of the 
unconditioned set forth by Kant and Hamilton, and trans- 
ferred by Mansel directly into the province of theology, 
according to which in strict accuracy only that which is 
conditioned can be the subject of thought, or can be conceived 
by the human mind. Notwithstanding all that Mansel has 
said to the contrary, there seems no reason why Herbert 
Spencer should not draw from Hamilton’s principles the 
conclusions which he has drawn. The discussion regarding 
the unconditioned, as it appears in Hamilton, seems to be 
the result of a strange confusion. As it has been ordinarily 
expounded when adopted as a theological speculation, its 
method is seen to be improper and its aims impracticable, 
as it confounds the metaphysical abstraction of the absolute 
with the Christian idea of God. Let it be granted that 
philosophers, in deciding the limits and the province of 
their science, succeed in proving that their methods can 
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attain no result in reference to the unconditioned, that 
philosophic thought requires determinate and established 
grounds, that to think according to metaphysical formule is 
to limit; the question still remains whether thinking is 
possible only by means of logical definitions. Such deter- 
minations, it is evident, from their very nature can apply 
only to those objects which we can compass, which we can 
pass round, marking their dimensions in every direction. 
But are such the only objects of our thinking? Is it not 
rather true that upon such definite matters of fact we con- 
sider it scarcely necessary to spend a thought? Our faculty 
of thinking were indeed a poor and beggarly possession if it 
did not lead us beyond the bounds of that realm in which 
complete and rigid definition holds absolute and imperious 
sway. The facts of commonest experience cause us to reject 
such theories. Our thinking in its most ordinary range 
mainly embraces objects which we can mark only at a 
particular point. We think of an object or fact by seizing 
it at some point ; it matters not, so far as the reality of our 
thinking is concerned, whether that point be, or whether we 
know it to be, beginning, middle, or end. We may quite 
correctly call this point a limit, if only we remember 
that it is so merely in relation to us. In order to think, 
then, it is not necessary to know the object of our thought 
as to beginning or end; and therefore the unconditioned, as 
the infinite or absolute, may thus become an object of 
thought and knowledge, without thereby compelling us to 
adopt any inconsistent conception as to the exact application 
of a foreign limit. And hence we altogether repudiate the 
dictum of Hamilton, that in so far as we conceive God 
merely as a creator, we do not conceive him as unconditioned 
and infinite. We can surely speak of the infinite Creator, 
for certainly as Creator we cannot think of him otherwise 
than as the Infinite. The unconditioned, however, must not 
be regarded as the unrelated, otherwise we are driven back 
upon that barren, abstract conception of the absolute which, 
as we have seen, can yield no result for the advancement of 
religious knowledge. Though unconditioned, or rather, just 
because unconditioned, this idea becomes the source of all 
conditions, and is thus related to all things as their condi- 
tioning ground. The only class of relations which the 
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notion of the unconditioned necessarily rejects, is that which 
in any way involves the idea of dependence. While there- 
fore we can know God only as related, we still know him as 
the absolute and the infinite. Our knowledge here is true 
both by positive and negative predicates. We know him 
positively, in respect of immanence in the world, as related to 
his own creation, and revealed in accordance therewith in 
his own holy word. We know him negatively, in respect of 
transcendence above the world, as the purely self-dependent 
being who, while not out of relation, is yet in all relations 
sovereign, self-determining, and free. The God whom we 
know immanently is the same as he whom we know trans- 
cendently. We therefore can freely join our positive and 
negative thinking in order to gain one result. Negative 
thinking has been called an unsuccessful attempt to think 
the unthinkable. It would be such were it not supplemented 
by a positive element. If however we lose either element, 
the object of our knowledge ceases to be the Christian idea 
of God; we either lose God in the world, or we lose the 
world in God. The only sufficient and satisfying knowledge 
is that which shews the sovereign of the kingdom, as well 
as his subjects, to be in the world, yet not of the world. 

A wise and cautious theology has always sought clearly 
to distinguish between the demand for a knowledge of the 
divine nature that is simply true, and the demand for a 
knowledge that is adequate and complete. Any claim to 
the possession of this latter knowledge is quite equivalent to 
the promise of a full definition of what God is. Now God 
cannot be defined. In respect of an ultimate principle we 
can find no ground for definition. We cannot compass the 
divine being, going round and marking all his features ; for 
we know only in part that which we do know, and many 
points remain as yet wholly undiscovered. Nevertheless, 
although our knowledge of God can never be fully adequate 
to its object, it must still be true; our idea of what God is 
must correspond with the reality of his being. It cannot be 
too often repeated that the Christian idea is no mere specu- 
lative refinement, but a real and practical principle. We 
must utterly reject the notion that the idea which is offered 
as attainable in human knowledge is merely regulative, that 
the subjective apprehension of God cannot and need not 
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correspond to the objective reality. Such certainly is a 
kind of knowledge which neither God would give nor man 
could take. According to the old distinction, we can appre- 
hend but cannot comprehend the nature of God. Little 
surely can that man know of God who professes to know all. 
The more man is enabled to realise regarding God, the more 
intensely must he become conscious of the limitless expanse 
of that eternal truth which passeth knowledge; and he who 
most earnestly searches the deep things of God, will most 
fervently exclaim, Who by searching can find out God ? 

If the immensity and profundity of the theistic conception 
have occasioned in many the adoption of the opinion that it 
never can be presented as a legitimate subject of human 
knowledge, we may well conceive how, even amongst those 
who accept the Scripture as truth and revelation, the sym- 
bolic poverty of human language and imagination should be 
keenly felt. Nevertheless, when once the doctrine has been 
firmly grasped that God must be apprehended by the intel- 
lect if he is to be trusted by the heart, it surely has already 
become evident that such knowledge, being indeed the know- 
ledge of man regarding God, must formulate for itself, in 
strict accordance with the usage of human speech, expres- 
sions relatively adequate and sufficient. We have found 
occasion to exclude from the range of our theology a purely 
abstract doctrine of God in himself as quite unattainable, 
as not being at all intended or sought after in the Christian 
idea of God. The reason of this exclusion lies simply in the 
limitation of our human faculties. Our knowledge of God 
can only be relative to our powers of knowing; the expres- 
sion of that knowledge too is dependent upon the relative 
adequacy of human speech. And thus do we find in divine 
revelation that the Deity is represented under various 
figures anthropomorphically conceived, while yet this is 
everywhere done in the full consciousness that it is a mere 
accommodation to the necessary limitation of human intel- 
ligence. The anthropomorphic representations of Scripture 
are thus to be regarded as indicating merely the possibility 
of an approximate comprehension under the categories of 
human thought. The inspired writers do not wish their 
readers to suppose that they think of God as a corporeal 
being when they speak of his hands, his heart, his feelings, 
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and his will, but merely admit the necessity of thus repre- 
senting him in order that men may grasp the doctrine of 
the reality of his being. That the form of expression is in 
itself inadequate, however, is no proof that the doctrine 
which it is meant to teach is not so far correct and true. 
If anthropomorphic representations are rejected, not only is 
the possibility of knowing God altogether withdrawn from 
men, but humanity is dishonoured by being pronounced 
utterly incapable of forming a medium for the communica- 
tion of the divine. The Scripture doctrine of the revelation 
of God is consistently reared upon the Scripture doctrine of 
the noble destinies and capabilities of man created in the 
image of God. ‘‘ Because,” to use the often-quoted words 
of Jacobi, ‘“‘ God in creating theomorphises man, therefore 
man necessarily anthropomorphises God.” This mode of 
communication therefore justifies itself in these respects: 
that it is for us the only possible one, for our only alternative 
is between anthropomorphic representations and atheistic 
ignorance; and that it is in strict accordance with the 
general principles of God’s working that what was created 
and destined as a vehicle for the divine manifestation 
should really be so employed. 

The dangers of opposite extremes should here be carefully 
guarded against. There is, on the one hand, a false doctrine 
of anthropomorphism which degrades Deity to a level with 
ordinary human nature, fancying that God is altogether 
such a one as man, attributing to him in concrete form the 
common characteristics of the creature. Against this gross 
caricature of the doctrine the arguments of Hume are cogent 
and unanswerable ; while he makes no effort to discriminate 
between this false development and the true idea. But on 
the other hand, there is a false doctrine no less pernicious, 
which regards the very idea of anthropomorphism as in 
itself essentially unworthy of the majesty and honour of 
God. It has been argued by Kant that we cannot attribute 
any definite qualities to Deity, though we must yet regard 
him as containing all; because if we attempt to conceive of 
him thus, the element of sensibility must appear, which is 
repugnant to our idea of the Supreme Being; and he 
instances the attributes of understanding and will which are 
significant to us only as referring to a sensible experience. 
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But while all this in itself is true, and is very properly 
urged against that false and degraded view of God to which 
we have referred, and which no theist will be found con- 
sciously to accept, we must thoroughly repudiate the conclu- 
sions arrived at by the critical doctrine which refuses to 
regard that as an element in the knowledge of the Deity 
which arises from the immanence of God in the world, 
making this knowledge solely consist in what we learn from 
the transcendence of God above the world. From our 
previous conclusions, however, we are quite prepared, while 
maintaining that this Supreme Being is quite inscrutable, 
and even incogitable, in any determinate way as to what he 
is per se—that is to say, if we attempt to consider him out 
of all relation—yet at the same time to deny that our know- 
ledge of him belongs exclusively to the relation and not as 
well to him who stands thus related. 

“ We do not,” says Kant, “ attribute to the Supreme Being any of the 
properties in themselves, by which we represent objects of experience, 
and thereby avoid dogmatic anthropomorphism ; but we attribute them 
to his relation to the world, and allow ourselves a symbolic anthropo- 
morphism, which in fact concerns language only, and not the object 
itself. If I say that we are compelled to consider the world as if it were 
the work of a supreme understanding and will, I really say nothing more 
than that a watch bears the same relation to the watchmaker that the 
world of sense does to the Unknown which I do not hereby cognise as it 


is in itself, but as it is for me, or in relation to the world of which I am 
a part.”? 


But this knowledge which determines the idea only for us, 
as regards the world, and as regards ourselves, is not at all 
what we require. If we are to reach any notion of God’s 
relation to the world, we must know himself as thus related ; 
if our knowledge is analogical, we must at least know that 
which justifies the analogy; and if it is necessary to know 
both members related in any comparison of human circum- 
stances, then truly must we know both members related in 
the analogue of things divine. 

The only explication of the difficulties, otherwise insur- 
mountable, which we encounter in maintaining the validity 
of anthropomorphic representations, is to be sought in the 
distinct recognition of the position which these occupy in the 


' Kant’s Prolegomena, sec. 57. Translation by Mahaffy, Dublin and 
London, 1872, pp. 161, 162, Compare generally secs. 57, 58. 
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doctrinal statements of Scripture regarding the nature of 
God. According to the utterances of the divine word such 
conceptions must be interpreted in a way that will perfectly 
harmonise with the clearly revealed conceptions of his 
transcendent qualities. If we attribute to him bodily form, 
organs, motions, we can do so only under a steady con- 
sciousness that he is a spirit; and if we attribute to him the 
ordinary emotions and desires of men, it must be with an 
unwavering assurance that he alone is holy. God’s own 
revelation regarding the nature of God allows of no confusion 
between the human and the divine, yet makes known no 
other media of communication for God than those which 
human thought and speech supply. Thus, while St John by 
implication distinctly denies corporeity to God in affirming 
his invisibility, he hesitates not to represent the eternal Son 
as being in the bosom of the Father (John i. 18). So also 
God, while making known his own purposes in the language 
of human emotion, turns aside in solemn majesty the blas- 
phemous confusion of these with the sinful and corrupt 
passions of fallen men: “‘ Mine heart is turned within me, 
my repentings are kindled together, I will not execute the 
fierceness of mine anger, I will not return to destroy 
Ephraim ; for I am God and not man ; the Holy One in the 
midst of thee” (Hosea xi. 8, 9). 

But not only have we in Scripture general anthropomor- 
phic descriptions of the divine nature, we have also revela- 
tions of his character from the names that are given him. 
The names of God precisely express too the possible range 
of human knowledge regarding the divine character and 
essence. That in God is incomprehensible which is 
unspeakable, which cannot be indicated by any name. But 
if we are to express what is expressible, it must be by the 
employment of significant names. The invention of mere 
abstract appellatives is the most useless exercise of human 
ingenuity conceivable. Entities may be imagined, named, 
and classified, without in any particular extending our 
knowledge of the Supreme Being, whose essence they are 
supposed to constitute. We know nothing of them as to 
nature, but only as to affirmed existence; and as we affirm 
not what they are, but only that they are, the names we 
have given them are not significant, and as they unfold 
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nothing regarding God’s nature, they are not to be regarded 
as in any true sense divine names. Therefore the old 
doctrine of simplicitas essentie divine is inadmissible, as such 
a notion would render it fundamentally impossible for us to 
arrive at any knowledge of God through names. And hence 
all those old schemes of doctrine which were built upon such 
barren scholastic formule continued essentially incapable 
of any living development. They seemed indeed to avoid 
the charge of yielding representations merely anthropomor- 
phic, but they gained this doubtful advantage only by the 
surrender of all that was positive and determinate in the 
idea of God. On the contrary, the biblical names of God 
serve to develop our knowledge of God. These already 
imply and presuppose reality of being. Though abstract 
denominations, they do not by any means denote a mere 
abstraction. In the principal moments of the historical 
revelations we may mark the general tendency of this 
development. With very evident propriety, in the more 
ancient records of the creation he is called Lord (ands), as 
indicating his rightful dominion, and that reverential fear 
which is due unto him, and which is most becoming in all 
his creatures. The name of God which emphasises his 
relation of fellowship with man is Jehovah, because his 
constant and unchanging being so clearly marks him as 
worthy of all confidence in keeping covenant. Only after 
men had learnt in those names to realise the unapproachable 
majesty of God on the one hand, and his unfaltering faith- 
fulness on the other, using both names (Jehovah-Elohim), 
and yet only ever advancing to a fuller consciousness of 
their ever blending harmony, do they intelligently advance 
to the actual combination of these attributes in one name— 
The Lord Jehovah, God of hosts, the God of the armies of 
Israel. Such names are purely general, and to such only 
can we presently refer. They point to no distinctions in the 
Godhead, nor to changes in the divine dispensations; but 
strictly to the development of man’s appreciation of the 
pure idea of God. 

Under these anthropomorphic representations and dis- 
tinctive names given to God the writers of holy Scripture 
kept ever in view the fact of a relation existing between God 
and man. The most perfect appreciation of this relation 
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finds expression in the doctrine of the personality of God. 
Just as man is the highest and most perfect work of God, 
inasmuch as he directly bears the divine image, so also, as 
we have seen, the only legitimate and available representa- 
tions of God must be made through analogical references to 
the functions, faculties, and capacities of man. If then we 
are permitted to discover much regarding the nature and 
character of God by means of anthropomorphic conceptions, 
often borrowed from the commonest wants and circum- 
stances of our nature, surely in that endowment which 
constitutes the crowning glory of humanity we must discern 
the brightest and most complete reflection of the Creator’s 
image. Man attains the typical character, of humanity 
according as he realises the fulness of his personality. But 
this, though for him his highest distinction, cannot be 
regarded as a purely original and undetermined principle. 
It rather points back to an ultimate grounding in the 
unconditioned which, with the important distinction that it 
is ultimate, must also itself be a personality. And thus 
from human personality, which is only relatively self- 
determined, and only fully self-conscious in so far as it 
realises its unconditioned ground, we rise to the conception 
of absolute personality which is purely self-determinate, and 
whose self-consciousness only conditions but is never con- 
ditioned necessarily by the conception of any other pérsonal 
sphere. For it is very evident that the power which condi- 
tions human consciousness cannot be itself unconscious; 
and being conscious, it must with absolute freedom self- 
determine those relations, into which the relative personality 
of the creature may be permitted to enter, with the freest 
fulness of divine love. 

The divine personality as an essential element in the na- 
ture of God is therefore, as formulated in human knowledge, 
a necessarily anthropomorphic conception, while at the same 
time it very closely distinguishes the false and unworthy 
doctrine from the true. In the consideration of it we must 
proceed from a statement of those particulars in which the 
idea of human personality corresponds to that of divine 
personality, and only when we attain the limits of such 
analogies can we gain any conception of those points in 
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which the divine transcends the human. In common with 
God we share certain characteristics of personality. Those 
elements present in humanity are essential to the very idea 
of personality, and without them freedom relative or absolute 
is utterly impossible. If then we deny that personality can 
be consistently predicated of the absolute, we thereby at 
once exclude the possibility of all free development. In the 
service of Christian theology, however, we can have no 
interest in the development of a philosophical theory of the 
pure absolute which, wanting all inner relations, can as little 
admit of self-determination as of external limitation. We 
have already sought to explain that precise view of the 
absolute which is consistent with our idea of God, and we 
may very easily understand how this conception essentially 
involves the idea of complete personality. When therefore 
speculative philosophers (Spinoza, Fichte, Hegel), from 
various points of view, maintain that the absolute has in 
himself no personal distinctions, and only appears in 
relation to such under the temporal finite forms, which are 
thus the only possible manifestations of consciousness and 
will, we can only say that such an absolute is not our God. 
The delusive appearance in all this parade of exact definition 
would speedily vanish were we only from the first to keep 
firm hold upon the doctrine of relativity as subsisting 
between God and man. We therefore prefer to retain for 
our God the name of Absolute as marking the antithesis to 
that which possesses significance only in so far as it bears 
to him a conscious relation of absolute dependence. We 
call this a conscious relation to indicate a mode of activity 
in which only true mutuality of influence can find place. 
We would thus carefully guard against that confusion of 
spheres by which Schleiermacher and many others have been 
led into pantheistic modes of thought and forms of expres- 
sion. Regarding man as the centre of relations, they have 
usually viewed him as bearing toward God the relation of 
absolute dependence, and toward nature a relation of partial 
dependence. The notions of God and of nature, when so 
stated, inevitably get mixed up together. The epithets, 
absolute and partial, come to mean only whole and part, so 
that nature is soon regarded as simply a partial manifesta- 
tion of God. The consequence too of making man the centre 
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has invariably been that the ideas of God and nature became 
united in one circumference. Only when we limit ourselves 
to the special realm of consciousness can we develop a 
theory of relativity free from the charge of being an incon- 
sistent and contradictory attempt to evolve a conscious 
product out of an unconscious ground. Only by adopting 
this limited range for the field of our procedure can we 
maintain, on the one hand, the completeness of the idea of 
the absolute; and on the other, the full significance of the 
idea of personality, while combining them in our idea of 
God as the absolute personality. 

We do not indeed reach any proper conception of the abso- 
lute until we recognise the implication of an inexhaustible 
power of self-communication, without which power there 
would be imposed upon the being thus conceived a series of 
limitations of the most rigid and arbitrary description. But 
no sooner do we lay hold upon the idea of a self-communi- 
cating power than the necessity appears for our conceiving 
of that power as living, self-conscious, and personal. For 
only in the self-conscious and personal God can the self- 
conscious and personal creature find a sufficient ground. It 
has been very clearly and admirably shewn by Hase,' in his 
discussion of the idea of God in regard of relative dependence, 
that we really cannot attain unto a higher conception of the 
absolute than that of perfectly free self-communicating love. 
The pure idea of love demands expenditure without expecta- 
tion of return; nay rather seeks to find expression for itself 
before any demand is or can have been made. It is not 
therefore the sense of want or neediness that calls forth the 
expression of love ; for were this so we would limit in a false 
way Him whom we call the Absolute. Love only claims the 
right to give. It is not to be regarded as a mere tendency 
of the divine nature, but rather as constituting that nature. 
We do not therefore merely say that God has or exercises 
love, but that he is love. He is love in the same sense in 
which he is spirit. What then we have said of love, we say 
of God. The very idea of God which we have from himself 
implies self-communication, and involves the positing in the 
divine self-consciousness of an object for this love, the 
expression of which is an eternal divine necessity of this free 

1 Hase, Evangelisch-Protestantische Dogmatik, sec. 88. 
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absolute personality. What eternal and temporal forms 
the expression of this love actually has assumed we do 
not now inquire, but we simply note the reality of this 
self-communicating love as an eternal fact affording utter- 
ance to the eternal thoughts of the living and personal 
God. 

The entire Scripture revelation proceeds from the idea of 
a personal God. Not only do we find everywhere repre- 
sentations of the divine nature under a personal form, but 
all his works are personal acts, wrought in consciousness, 
and willed for the attainment of definite results. Indeed, 
we cannot with any consistency accept the idea of a revela- 
tion without a complete renunciation of all manner of 
pantheistic forms and tendencies. It has significance only 
as a revelation of will, and can have expression only as the 
utterance of a divine thought. Apart from a doctrine of 
perfect personality, we could not properly predicate of God 
any power to reveal, nor indeed would there be anything 
about which a revelation could be made. Communications 
with a person can only be maintained by one whose own 
consciousness expresses itself under similar, that is, per- 
sonal forms. In all his communications with man, God 
therefore brings into immediate prominence the fulness of 
the divine personality. The heathen oracles covered them- 
selves under impersonal forms. But there is no vagueness 
of expression, no oracular mysteriousness in the utterances 
of Jehovah. Every spoken thought is a definite utterance 
of his will, and is thus a revelation of his person. And yet 
we have nowhere any occasion given for the confusion of 
the absolute personality of God with the limited personality 
of man. He indeed has thoughts, but then we are reminded 
that his thoughts are not as our thoughts. The absolute- 
ness of his being is fully reflected in his personality. The 
one can be revealed only in and through the other. When 
God revealed himself under the name Jehovah he emphasised 
the truth of his personality as fully as the truth of his exist- 
ence, and gave forth both as inseparably bound together. 
What God has joined in the revelation of himself may not 


be arbitrarily sundered. And just as we speak of the , 


supremeness of his being, so must we speak of the absolute- 
ness of his personality. These ideas are mutually involved ; 
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the unconditioned ground of individual being is the absolute 
source of all relative personality. 

The doctrine of the divine unity is a necessary conse- 
quence resulting from a full appreciation of the personality 
of God. The older theologians were wont to quote from the 
more spiritual of the ancient poets and philosophers, such 
as Sophocles, and many of the Platonists, to shew that even 
the natural reason and the moral consciousness of man was 
unable to find any satisfaction in the multiplied deities of 
the vulgar Paganism, and that as soon as they approached 
the realm of consciousness and personality, they felt con- 
strained to refer the higher aspirations of their souls and 
the teleological method of the world’s course to the imme- 
diate influence of one supreme God. If we compare the 
mode and course of development of this idea among those 
nobler spirits of Greek and Roman antiquity with the 
development of the revelation of this doctrine in Scripture, 
we will discover a remarkable and suggestive parallel. In 
Scripture the name of gods is not refused to other powers 
and principalities ; but Jehovah—the God of personality— 
is above all gods, and demands universal reverence. But 
while thus the ground of the distinction in either case lies 
in the common fact of personality, it is much more clearly 
and deliberately stated in the doctrinal utterances of Scrip- 
ture, and this biblical development of the idea is conse- 
quently through a perfectly consistent doctrine of absolute 
personality up toward an intelligent appreciation of the 
unity of God. The doctrine however is itself very evidently 
a necessity of the pure reason in the development of a con- 
sistent system, if only the theistic conception has been 
attained, and is to be conserved. Regarding the problem 
therefore from a rational point of view, there is indeed no 
semblance of a reason which can be advanced for the sup- 
position that there are more godsthanone. ‘That is to say, 
if we take the standpoint of theism, we have then no alter- 
native left. In reality the very name polytheism is a 
misnomer, and monotheism is a tautology. ‘The theistic 
conception if partitioned no longer yields a personality, and 
if multiplied, it can be no longer recognised as the absolute ; 
the object of such a notion is no longer és; but ésiov, the 
divine principle of a so-called pantheism which, breaking 
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away from the arbitrary abstract methods of philosophy, 
has sought to gain contact with reality in several distinct 
concrete forms. If our conception be merely of a ésiov, we 
may indeed find it improper and impossible to introduce 
any defining terms either of unity or of plurality. At least 
undifferentiated universality cannot yield plurality without 
first sacrificing the idea of unity, and thus evacuating the 
conception of plurality which cannot be understood apart 
from its correlative. Polytheism and pantheism therefore, 
respectively the natural and the cultivated forms of expres- 
sion for such an indeterminate form of belief, can only find 
utterance by passing illogically over to a new standpoint, 
and transferring inconsistently to their és characters that 
can have significance only under the determinate notion 
of éés. The theory that has no internal principle whereby 
it may distinguish the one from the many cannot be vindi- 
cated on rational grounds. But it is just thus that all anti- 
theistic theories, inasmuch as they want this principle, can 
present a semblance of rationality only when the conclusions 
of theism have been passed off as their own. If then the 
demand for the unity of Deity in one supreme being arose 
from the midst of pagan polytheism, the very utterance of 
the thought, and especially the expression it assumed, 
signified the abandonment of the traditional belief; and if 
through all the varying forms of pantheism there is always 
manifest an agonising struggle after the pure absolute in 
which the conscious creature persistently strives to find a 
conscious ground, then truly the results of theism have been 
laid hold upon without having been attained, and the ques- 
tion simply remains whether these are to be retained on the 
principles of that system to which they have been in a 
merely external manner attached. This at least is clear 
that only from the theistic standpoint can the doctrine of 
God’s unity be consistently developed, and that from this 
standpoint its development becomes a strict necessity. 

It has been very properly observed by our older dog- 
matists that the unity which we refer to God is at once 
numerical and generic. To explain such a passage as 
Deuteronomy vi. 4, exclusively of the generic unity as has 
been attempted by Lutz,’ who renders, Hear, O Israel, 
' Lutz, Biblische Dogmatik, p. 36. 
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Jehovah our God is one in his form, altogether unique 
(einziger Jehovah)—is manifestly false. A true exegesis 
will recognise as the primary meaning a purely numerical 
unity, and will find for it ethical significance in the fact of 
the correlative doctrine, here also insisted upon, of his full 
personality who presents himself as the supreme object of 
ourlove. The personality ofthe fifth verse is the unity of the 
fourth. The first and natural reference is thus to personal 
unity, and only as a development of this truth do we reach 
the notion of unicity. In making such distinctions, how- 
ever, we must beware of regarding Scripture statements 
exclusively or even mainly from a speculative point of view. 
While such deliverances in reference to the divine unity 
are undoubtedly to be regarded as commending themselves 
immediately to the rational acceptance of man, they have 
yet in the divine revelation mainly a practical interest 
and an ethical import, inasmuch as they bear immediate 
reference to human duty. With his usual admirable tact, 
Calvin has developed his doctrine of the divine unity in 
strict connection with the comprehensive demand which 
God makes for the reverence and worship of his creatures : 
“Nune tantum breviter repeto, quoties asserit scripture 
unicum esse Deum, non pugnare de nudo nomine, sed hoc 
etiam precipere, ne alio transferatur quicquid in divinitatem 
competit.”* So primarily, as we have seen, God declares 
the unity of his being in order that he may enforce on his own 
behalf the duty of the creature to love and reverence him. 
Similarly he claims for himself exclusive right to glory and 
praise: ‘‘ 1 am the Lord, that is my name, and my glory will 
I not give to another, neither my praise to graven images” 
(Isa. xlii. 8). The doctrine of the New Testament is 
consciously and literally founded upon that of the Old, and 
is in fact, relation, and development the same. God is one 
in fatherly relation (1 Cor. viii. 5, 6); one as the source of 
eternal life (John xvii. 3) ; one asthe gracious Will devising 
our salvation (1 Tim. ii. 15); one in all his dispensations 
(Rom. iii. 29, 80). 

While thus then the doctrine of the unity of God is 
clearly revealed in Scripture, in strict connection with the 
exposition of man’s personal relation to him, and is evi- 

' Calvin, /nstitutio, lib. i. cap. xii. 1. 
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dently a necessary deduction of reason from the pure idea 
of the divine personality, we find here the natural point 
of transition from a consideration of the pure theistic idea 
to a discussion of the divine attributes. Yet this idea of 
the unity of God is not to be itself by any means regarded 
as an attribute, but rather as the ground of all attributes. 
‘This transcendental unity of nature is no property of God 
along with other attributes, such as holiness, wisdom, &c., 
but the absolute condition (conditio sine qua non) of his whole 
existence.”' The Christian idea of God, therefore, is nothing 
either more or less than the doctrine of Scripture concern- 
ing God. The revelation of himself is made by God to 
those who are prepared to believe in his existence because 
of what they are themselves. It makes known a God who is 
yet not wholly known, and who can be described only in so 
far as there may be in us faculties and feelings in some 
measure like his own. The God of the Bible is a living 
personal being, who is one because he is the absolute, and 
is God over all, blessed for ever. When the theologian has 
collected all the scattered utterances of God regarding him- 
self, and combined thus in one representation the revelations 
which were only gradually made, he has performed his task 
in giving expression to the Christian idea of God. The 
philosopher may have much to say of the primary idea and 
the ultimate ground of thought. The purely biblical 
theologian may have much to say of the historical process 
of the development of the doctrine. The systematic 
theologian has done his part, in so far as this section is 
concerned, when he has stated the fact of the divine 
existence, the cognoscibility of the divine nature, the 
legitimate forms of the revelation of God, the fulness of 
his personality, and the unity of his being. 

JoHN MacPHERson. 





Art. I1.—On Missions to Islam. 


c may perhaps be held as admitted, that the work of 
Christian missions has been less successful among 
Moslems than among those of any other religious sect or 
1 Oosterzee, Christian Dogmatics, sec. xlvi. 1. 
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name. Whatever may be the cause of this, it would appear 
at anyrate to be the case. In the Indian and in the 
Turkish empires and elsewhere, it would appear to be so. 
Nor would the result seem to be different, whether the 
missions be educational, medical, or evangelistic. Neither 
by the living voice of the evangelist, nor by the more studied 
address of the printed page, would Moslems appear to be 
practically influenced in favour of Christianity. 

This is not the result that, looking at the matter on some 
of its sides beforehand, one might be prepared to expect. 
For there is much that Islam holds in common with Chris- 
tianity. Islam holds that God revealed himself to men 
supernaturally in the original Jewish and Christian Scrip- 
tures. Islam holds by the old prophets and the apostles of 
the Lord, and honours them as servants of God in truth. 
Islam holds that Christ was born of a woman, being super- 
naturally conceived by the power of the Most High. Islam 
holds that Jesus Christ could work miracles, and did, in 
point of fact, work many miracles. Islam holds that Jesus 
Christ was a great prophet, the greatest in fact of all 
the prophets that had been up to his time. Islam holds 
that Christ ascended up bodily into heaven, and that he will 
come again to this earth the second time. Islam holds that 
there will be a resurrection of the dead, and a general judg- 
ment of the world. Islam believes in the existence of good 
and of evil angels, and in heaven and hell. All this Islam 
believes and teaches very emphatically, and all her children 
abhor idolatry as much as either Jew or Christian can 
abhor it. 

But Islam is at the same time very emphatic in denials 
as well as in beliefs and positive teachings. Moslems deny 
very emphatically that there is any distinction of person- 
alities in the Godhead, and the Christian doctrine of the 
Trinity is exceedingly abhorrent to them. ‘‘ God forbid,” 
they say, “that God should have partners.” They deny 
very emphatically that Jesus is the Son of God. They 
deny that Jesus of Nazareth died, and consequently also 
they deny his resurrection. They deny the Christian doc- 
trine of Christ’s sacrifice of atonement, and of reconciliation 
with God thereby. They deny the integrity and uncor- 
ruptness of the Jewish and Christian Scriptures as we now 
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have them, maintaining that these have been grossly cor- 
rupted by Jews and Christians; maintaining that many 
prophecies regarding the coming of Mohammed, that were 
contained in the original Scriptures, have now been thrust 
out, and that all the passages which imply or teach the 
Trinity of persons in the Godhead, or which ascribe a 
divine personality to Jesus Christ, or which record his 
sacrificial death and resurrection, were not in the original 
Scriptures as God gave them, but were afterwards inter- 
polated for a purpose by men. 

No doubt the points which Moslems hold in common 
with Christians are not inconsiderable, either in number 
or in importance ; but it is evident, at the same time, that 
Islam denies emphatically many of the points that all 
evangelical Christians agree in thinking essential and 
fundamental. Moslems hold it to be not only very difficult 
to yield themselves in cordial belief to Christianity in these 
matters, but that it is simple blasphemy to receive such 
teachings, and that such doctrine is simply contrary to 
reason and absolutely unbelievable. While Christianity 
and Islam would appear to approach very near to one 
another at some points, they are plainly not the same 
thing ; there is a great gulf fixed between them, and there 
is no yielding on either side. The Christian ductrine, in 
some of its leading particulars, evidently shocks the Moslem 
mind. The author of Heroes and Hero Worship may regard 
Islam as “‘ a kind of Christianity—a bastard kind of Chris- 
tianity, but a living kind, with a heart-life in it ;” and no 
doubt Christianity has given to Islam a certain colour and 
complexion which nothing else could have given it, and it 
is not without some reason that Max Miiller speaks as if 
‘‘Mohammedanism would be unintelligible without Chris- 
tianity.” But all evangelical Christians agree in thinking 
that Islam is not a kind of Christianity at all; and Moslems 
do not allow that their religion is a kind of Christianity at all. 
The evangelical missionary Church of Christ regards the 
Mohammedan world as part of the field which she has been 
instructed to labour in, and which she is to evangelise; while 
Moslems, on the other hand, look upon Christianity with a 
certain lofty disdain, and regard Islam as the God-sent and 
heaven-born religion—stamped and stereotyped, perfect and 
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final—which is to conquer all the world. The two religions 
are totally distinct, different, and opposed to one another. 

It is no doubt possible for a weak and shallow evangelism 
to face Islam with a hopeful smile—a smile of grateful 
recognition of the measure of praise and honour that is 
bestowed in the pages of the Koran on the name of Jesus— 
and a hope that the step over into Christianity will be very 
simply and easily accomplished. The thought of this evan- 
gelism, in the exercise of its charity, would appear to be that 
in some way the special privileges, assured by the gospel 
to the Christian believer, do perhaps belong to Moslems ; 
or that they are somehow made over to those of them who 
are sincere, inasmuch as they do in some respects speak 
well of the name of Christ. There are others again who 
hold that texts of Scripture and doctrines of Christianity 
learned by Moslem children in Christian schools, or listened 
to and picked up in scraps occasionally by the women of the 
Moslem harems, will certainly bear fruit by-and-by, and do 
bear saving fruit now, though it may not be patent to the 
eyes of men. The confidence, too, lies in many minds that 
are imbued with missionary zeal—a confidence which is 
apparently but half-expressed—that Moslems who have thus 
been taught, and who yet remain outwardly Moslems, do yet, 
on account of doctrines or beliefs which they do not practi- 
cally confess, enter the kingdom of God. There are those 
also who hold to this, that the Spirit of God, who worketh 
where and when and how he pleaseth, may be silently work- 
ing now in the hearts of many among the Moslems, and 
quietly and secretly preparing the way for that brighter period 
when the fulness of the time for Islam shall have come; 
and that even now companies,’ ‘‘numbering about 30,000,” 
are in this way prepared, almost immediately, to quit the 
ranks of the Prophet of Mecca, and to enrol themselves 
among the followers of the Nazarene. Hopes may no doubt 
be entertained where actual ripe grain has not been reaped 
down, and where manifest conversions cannot in any con- 
siderable numbers be pointed to or counted up. And it 
cannot of course be said that conversions from Islam to 
Christianity are altogether unknown. 

What is affirmed is, that conversions from Islam to 

1 See Report of Allahabad Conference, 1872-3. 
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Christianity have been extremely few, and that the efforts 
which the labourers of the Christian missionary church have 
directed to this field have in their results been disappointing. 
The poor measure of success that has already been attained 
seems to say that Islam is well able in one way or another 
to hold its own against Christianity. It may as a religion 
be much inferior to the latter, it may rest on a far inferior 
foundation, and stand defended by far inferior proofs; but 
it would appear well able, from whatever cause, to resist suc- 
cessfully all the efforts of aggressive missionary Christianity 
to subdue or to win it. The result would seem to say for 
Moslems that doctrinal and practical Christianity as known 
to them is inferior to doctrinal and practical Mohammedan- 
ism, or that its evidences and credentials are to them less 
convincing, or that it is less suitable to them ; and that even 
if Christianity were in itself absolutely better, still their own 
religion is for them simpler, handier, and more practically 
useful. Their strength in their error has hitherto at any 
rate baffled all missionary efforts to break it, and the Chris- 
tian church cannot be said to have realised her aim in any 
true sense or measure among Moslems. She aims at setting 
up a living church on Mohammedan as well as on other soil, 
a church composed of those who were once Moslems, but are 
now living Christian believers, surrendered to Jesus Christ, 
and bearing his yoke, confessing cordially by word and life 
the Lord Jesus Christ as all their salvation and hope, and 
as their only Prophet and Priest and King. 

Now, no doubt this aim is not in any large measure 
realised in many other departments of Christian missions. 
A visible Christian church in many other mission fields can 
hardly be said to be even in its infancy. The handful of 
professed converts, one here and one there, few and far 
apart, what are they among the thousands and the millions 
that remain unconverted and unimpressed ? In some fields 
where few have been gathered in, there may yet be pointed 
out something in the way of substantial preparation— 
‘the stones have been gathered out, and the highway has 
been lifted up”—and the work may be said to be going 
hopefully and encouragingly forward, even when the highest 
aim is very far indeed from being fully realised. But it is 
not so in the case of Mohammedans. They have success- 
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fully resisted and defied all the Christian efforts to win or 
even to conciliate them. And while the Christian army is 
thus kept at bay, Islam is seen in some quarters to be 
making advances,' for it is on its own lines “‘a missionary 
religion” as really as Christianity. And all the arms of 
the Christian missionary force can scarcely be said as yet 
to have even so much as scratched the skin of Islam. Yes, 
and the vow of Islam too, as well as Christianity, is, that 
it shall yet conquer all the world for the apostle of its 
profession. It has held its ground as a religion against 
advancing Christianity; it has not yielded a foot, and 
perhaps not an inch. 

Now why is this? Why are Christian missions to 
Moslems so largely a failure? It is to this, a very ready 
answer, that God has not been pleased to pour out his Spirit 
of grace. He can give the increase where he pleaseth, and 
in what way and in what measure he pleaseth; and it hath 
not pleased him to give the increase among the Moslems. 
His ‘‘set time to favour” hath not yet come. Or it may 
be said that the church has not had the faith which she 
ought to have had, or that she has restrained prayer, or 
that she has been lacking in the missionary zeal, which 
ought to have been her adornment, and that on account of 
all this the heavens above have been as brass, and the 
rain of spiritual grace and blessing has not descended. 
And there may be a great deal of truth in what is thus said. 
But God’s giving his grace here, or withholding it there, 
is certainly never the law of the church’s duty in her 
missionary work; she has her plain instructions to go and 
make disciples of all nations. That is her law. It is right 
too that the church, when she has done her best in her 
missionary work, and in all her work, should confess that 
she has not done all that she ought to have done, and 
that she is in all things an unprofitable servant ; but she 
surely cannot be charged with a total disregard of any to 
whom her missionaries have gone, and it surely cannot be 
held to be the whole account of this case, that the church 

? A writer in the British Quarterly Review, April 1877, perhaps puts it too 
strongly when he says that Islam ‘‘ wins ten converts for our one in Jndia,” 
and that it is keeping pace with Christianity, at least among the African 


races. ‘‘It has a power of amalgamating conquered and converted people 
which Aryan Christianity must learn,” &c. 
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has not been everything that she ought to have been. By 
all means let the church’s faith, and prayerfulness, and 
missionary zeal, and devotedness, and liberality, be tenfold 
greater than at present; but our question is not to be 
answered by holding the church to have been up till now 
utterly destitute of all these. 

But the church has not only got a particular missionary 
work to do, namely, to make disciples of all nations, but she 
has laid on her also a responsibility as to the selection of 
the best ways and means of fulfilling her missionary service ; 
she must look to and must choose the method and plan of 
work which may appear to her in all the circumstances most 
likely and best fitted under God to lead to the end at which 
she aims. The missionary work is one; but the forms 
which it may assume are many, and the set of means and 
the variety of agents or labourers will also be as many as 
the conditions under which the work has to be carried on. 
The gifts bestowed upon the Apostolic Church were many ; 
the object in view was one, but the gifts were more than 
one. There was diversity of operation and of administra- 
tion both for the building up and for the extension of the 
church. The work was one, but the mode of operation was 
manifold. There was an apostle of the circumcision, and 
another apostle of the uncircumcision ; there was, in other 
words, a special adaptation and fitness of the workman for 
the work to be done, and for the people to be influenced. 
And among people who were endlessly diversified by likes 
and dislikes, by national prejudices, and by the various 
preferences of sect and class, the same apostle acted in very 
different ways at different times, and under different condi- 
tions. ‘‘ Unto the Jews I became as a Jew that I might 
gain the Jews, to the weak I became as weak, &c. I am 
made all things to all men, that I might by all means save 
some.” The apostle, that is to say, adopted different 
methods to gain the one supreme end in the case of different 
minds and different classes of people. This was a principle 
of the Apostolic Church, that in her work of edifying and 
of evangelising, diverse methods of operation were to be 
employed according to the order that the circumstances in 
the providence of God might seem to dictate. 

It would not appear that the church of this time has wholly 
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lost sight of this old apostolic principle in her missionary 
work. With whatever success she may have tried to apply it, 
it would yet seem to be a principle which she plainly recog- 
nises. It is possible for the church, in particular instances, 
to fail in the application of principles which she yet does 
not hesitate to adopt, and it is in any case at any time 
lawful for her to revise her methods in particular lines of 
work, and she may at times be really laid under duty to do 
so. And it seems to us that there is now such a duty laid 
upon the church with special reference to her missions to 
Moslems. 

Complaint was made by some of the speakers at the 
General Missionary Conference at Allahabad in 1872-3— 
by one of the speakers at least, who was himself a convert 
to Christianity from Islam—that there had never yet been 
published a work on the Christian side of the argument cal- 
culated to deal at all effectively with those difficulties in the 
Christian religion that have very great weight with Moslems, 
and that do effectually repel them in the mass from the 
Christian faith. The Mizaen al Hucc,' and the Sulasut Tul 
Kutuub,? written expressly with this design, are not adequate 
for the purpose. They may be not without force in point 
of argument, but they are so faulty, it seems to us, on the 
score of the tone of address which they assume towards 
Moslems, that the almost certain effect is ;to stir up opposi- 
tion and resentment. They are fitted to do so, and they 
have done so; and yet they are perhaps as good as any 
other books that have had the same design before them of 
removing difficulties from the Moslem’s path to Christianity. 

It may be that Islam must be operated on indirectly, as 
in Syria, through the native Christian sects, by purging 
them, or by planting a pure Christianity in the presence of 
Islam, so that Moslems may see it and take knowledge of it. 
And this is the method adopted by the American Presby- 


1 The Balance or Test of Truth, by Dr Pfander, ‘‘a highly-respected 
missionary of the English Church Missionary Society,” who in his book 
‘*defended Christianity against Mohammedanism, and assailed the latter. 
His book was scarcely out in the Turkish empire when it was prohibited.” — 
Missions to the Oriental Churches. 

2 A Treatise on the momentous Controversy regarding Salvation pending 
between Christians and Mohammedans, 4c. Inscribed to the erudite Moham- 
medans of Hindostan. By William Robertson Aikman. 
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terian Church, as may be seen from the official history of her 
Missions to the Oriental Churches. From the nature of the 
case, and from the fact that so large a body of respectable 
and highly intelligent and devoted missionaries, after more 
than half-a-century’s experience, continue to adopt it, much 
unquestionably may be said for this method. It certainly 
supplies one decided desideratum. There may be hope too 
of reaching the Moslems through the Druzes, who are a 
non-Mohammedan but also non-Christian sect, who are 
yet perfectly accessible to Christian missionary effort; and 
eminent names might be quoted for this view, so far as 
Syria is concerned. It may be that indirect or irregular 
and fragmentary efforts may be all that can now or soon be 
attempted in behalf of the conversion of Islam. No doubt 
the efforts of the Christian physician may have their effect, 
where no more direct active effort of Christian aggression 
can be made. No doubt the teaching of Moslem children to 
repeat Christian texts and hymns and doctrines and pre- 
cepts may, in the hand of the Lord, in due time have its 
effect. And no doubt the doing of similar work among the 
women in the harems by Christian females may also have 
its effect. But the question is, How comes it to pass that 
all efforts of this kind seem so easily to come to nothing ? 
It seems nowhere to produce anything like solid Christian 
impression or conviction, and it seems most easily to be got 
rid of by those whom it is sought to win over to the faith 
and obedience of the gospel. 

Is it not, however, something like a consciousness of 
defeat or a confession of impotency on the part of the 
Christian church that next to nothing of direct, full, syste- 
matic work should be entered upon specially and expressly 
for Moslems? Doubtless no indirect effort, no occasional or 
irregular effort is to be set aside as nought, or as of no 
importance. But ought the Christian church to reconcile 
herself to such work and such efforts, as all that she is 
called upon to attempt ? And has she exhausted her duty, 
as the missionary church of the Lord, in dealing with the 
problem she has been called upon to solve in this way ? 

More actively aggressive efforts of a sort have indeed been 
made from time to time. It cannot be said that Henry 
Martyn was content with efforts of an indirect kind. Nor 
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can it be said that the Rev. Joseph Wolff, who travelled as 
a missionary through Egypt and Syria, and Affghanistan 
and India, was content with such efforts. But then Dr 
Wolff's methods were at times of such a kind that he need- 
lessly provoked breaches of the public peace, and he was 
compelled to leave the countries which he traversed.' And 
at other times he acted and spoke with that peculiarity of 
manner which leads Moslems to think that a man’s spirit 
is absent with God; and he might then have said anything 
he pleased without a Moslem moving a finger against him, 
and at the same time without a single Moslem giving serious 
regard to any part of his testimony. The sainted Martyn 
shewed himself undoubtedly faithful and heroic in many 
situations, and acted in a martyr-like spirit, fearless of all 
consequences. And so holy and spiritual a man always 
carries with him before others a certain assurance as to the 
genuineness of his own convictions. But more than that is 
necessary in the apostle of Islam. There is necessary also 
a certain insight into the difficulties of other minds, and a 
certain ability to appreciate those difficulties with reference 
to the Christian doctrine and the gospel message, and to 
adapt one’s instructions to those minds so as, if possible, 
with God’s help, to drive the nail without splitting the wood. 
The calm compassionate force by which one enters into 
another’s position with his testimony; the quiet patience of 
reasoning against inherent prejudice as well as error—there 
is a certain divine gift of this kind—a certain divine com- 
passionate considerateness of those in ignorance and in 
error, very necessary in him who confronts Islam. If 
Martyn possessed this, he possessed a rare gift which is not 
conspicuously traced in the record of his work. But he was 
a choice and noble spirit nevertheless. 

It is to the purpose to say that there is in Islam a hardly 
slumbering spirit of hostility and violence which ought never 
to be needlessly roused ; that the old faith in the sword is 
not yet extinct ; that when Islam dies, it ‘‘ will die hard ;” 
and that before it expires it may even yet do great things. 


1 His ‘‘placards were exhortations to abandon Islam, because Mohammed 
was a false prophet, and calling upon the people to embrace Christianity.” 
For his placards, Dr Wolff had to leave Egypt. 
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There is of course no need, and it is unwise and therefore 
wrong needlessly to provoke the worst elements in the 
natures of hostile religious sects, or of whole religions. But 
what then? Does that mean that the Christian church is 
never in any way directly to face Islam with her credentials 
and her message? Is she always to say that the door to 
the heart of Islam is shut, because she has not yet been 
able to find it, or toenterin by it? There are circumstances 
indeed in which it is the part of Christian wisdom to ‘‘ make 
haste slowly.” There is no use running in the face of the 
providence of God. ‘‘He opens and no man shuts; he 
shuts and no man opens.” And unquestionably there are 
shut doors in some nations and communities at some times, 
when it is folly to enter, or to try to force an entrance. 
“The mills of God grind slowly.” And “ God’s time is 
worth the waiting.” But may the church fairly say that 
this door is shut and cannot be opened to her missionary 
efforts, because she would seem as yet to have knocked in 
vain? Her necessity ought to be to her the mother of 
invention. And if she can do little or nothing else, would 
it be worth her while to go on a mission of exploration ? 
Must she wait for disastrous providences to break the 
remaining teeth of Islam? Must she always say, The time 
is not yet? Islam’s faith in the sword may or may not need 
yet more to be broken bythe sword. But be that as it may, 
the church is not a body of speculaters, but a practical 
company for active enterprise; and if the business does not 
go on quite smoothly, as might be desired or expected 
beforehand, and turn out all of a sudden a success, then is 
it not the part of Christ’s missionary church to learn new 
lessons from the failures of the past, and to stir up anew 
her ingenuities and activities for the future ? 

Whoever may be the church’s pioneer and the apostle of 
Islam, he ought to be “‘ an expert” for this particular field. 
It would be absolutely necessary that he should thoroughly 
know the Arabic language, that he should be familiar with 
the Koran in its original garb, and the commentaries and 
the traditions, and that he should be well acquainted with 
Moslems themselves, and their modes of thought at first 
hand. He should be familiar too with the personal history, 
character, and influence of the prophet. If no missionary 
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at the present time should be found specially equipped for 
this enterprise, it is time for the church to be looking about 
her for some hopeful and promising apprentices. To enter 
upon this work without special, careful, and extensive pre- 
paration, would be worse than folly. And it surely cannot 
be that the church is prepared to say that Moslems must be 
given up, that their case is hopeless to missionary effort, or 
that they must be given up at least till the sky gets brighter, 
and the star of the Christian church gets more into the 
ascendant. God’s set time to favour and his secret pur- 
poses are never the law of the church’s missionary service. 
While Islam remains, its intolerant spirit cannot be expected 
quietly to expire. The death-penalty to apostate Moslems 
may from force of circumstances be held in abeyance, but 
it is not readily expunged from the statute-books of most 
authority with Moslems. 

Is there no line for direct practical missionary effort for 
the reaching of the world of Islam? If none is at present 
readily apparent, would it be chimerical to institute a 
mission of inquiry? The Church of Scotland once insti- 
tuted a mission of inquiry to the Jews, and sent an honoured 
deputation whose services are not yet forgotten. Is such a 
mission, of a more permanent character, out of the question 
for Moslems ? 

The missionary of inquiry to Islam, as has been observed, 
would need to be specially qualified and equipped. If it 
were otherwise, the object could not be accomplished. Any 
one, merely willing to undertake the work, would not do. 
He might be self-sacrificing, laborious, devoted, prayerful, 
persevering; but more than all that is necessary. For a 
religion that is nearer to Christianity than perhaps any 
other, and yet further away from it, thoroughly hostile to it, 
and stereotyped and aggressive withal, will not be overcome 
by the waving of a magician’s wand. There ought to be a 
knowledge of the field, and a plan of operation. Trust in the 
Spirit of God ought not to interfere with these considerations. 
Trust in God does not in ordinary warfare render needless 
the skill of the general, any more than the valour and dis- 
cipline of the rank and file. ‘Trust in God and keep the 
powder dry.” The missionary that is needed ought to have 
an eye for comparative religion, and be familiar with the 
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principles and spirit of the faith he seeks to overcome and 
to subdue to Jesus Christ. But he must go as a cordial 
friend, and prove himself to those among whom he is to live 
a man whom they can fully respect and trust. 

It seems to us that it would be worth the church’s while 
to have a thoroughly competent man or two appointed, and 
worth a competent labourer’s while to devote long years, and 
even his whole life if needful, to a ‘‘ mission of inquiry” 
among the Moslems; to make notes and observations among 
them, to study their literature at first hand, and to study 
them, to study and to understand the spirit of their system, 
their worship, and themselves, so as to ascertain thoroughly 
what of active and direct missionary work among them is 
practicable, and what the method of such work ought to be. 
For assuredly most that is already attempted in this field is 
like leaping in the dark, it is like engaging in a war against 
a well-compacted force without any definite plan, and with- 
out any special adaptation of means to the end in view. 

But is not this a work for the savans rather than for the 
Christian church? Her work is to evangelise those who are 
beyond her pale, to teach them and to lead them to the 
portals of the truth, and within the temple also, by the help 
of God’s grace, as believing worshippers. Would she then 
be in the way of her holiest duty if she were to undertake 
such a work as that suggested ? 

In reply to this, might the church not learn something 
from the children of this world? Was it worth while spend- 
ing great sums of money in attempting to discover the 
North-west Passage? Was it in the way of direct business 
that thousands and thousands of pounds were spent in the 
way of mere exploration in Africa? Perhaps it was not in 
the way of direct and immediate business, and yet there 
was considered to be a good and sufficient reason for such 
expenditure. Science and commerce do not grudge vast 
outlay in their own interests in the way of voyages of dis- 
covery. Why should the Christian church, in the cause 
before us, not make a voyage of discovery? making 
discovery the first and chief object of her voyage, keeping 
discovery always in the foreground for the present, remem- 
bering always that there is after discovery a future also? 
Meantime the great problem is unsolved—How shall the 
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Christian church deal with Islam so as to get a fair hearing 
for Christianity and for Jesus Christ ? 

At the International Conference of Orientalists held in 
London in September 1874, Max Miiller threw out a hint in 
this direction, not certainly in disparagement of missions 
(of which he spoke with respect and even with some enthu- 
siasm), but in the interests of science. His suggestion was 
that some of the unused fellowships of his university should 
be turned to account in the way of supporting assistant 
missionaries in various parts of the world, on the distinct 
understanding that they should devote a part of their time 
to the interests of science—whatever science they could 
render best service to. A condition was to be that they 
should report from time to time whatever came under their 
observation that was worthy of being heard at home, and 
that they should thus render the service of ‘ scientific 
consuls” in the various regions to which they might be 
sent as missionaries. What was thus proposed in the 
interests of science, is it really utopian to propose that the 
Christian church should take a lesson from? The ‘ north- 
west passage” of Islam has not yet been found, and it is 
worth making some very considerable effort to find it. If 
the competent man were found, it would be well worth his 
while to devote himself to this “‘ mission of inquiry” for 
the sake of the future guidance of the church, and for the 
sake of the message she has in charge to proclaim to all, 
that she may make disciples of them ; and it would be well 
worth the Christian church’s while to appoint and to 
support and encourage such a man in such a work of 
inquiry by every means in her power, and to make his 
work the subject of her most earnest and constant prayer, 
and this through the whole length and breadth of the 
evangelical missionary church of Christ. 

It might be grudged by some that the church should take 
up a work of this kind. Her business is, it is said, to go to 
her work at once in faith, and not to spend long years and 
means and strength in work of inquiry like this, but to go 
to her proper work of evangelising at once in faith—to go 
to that work in the name of her living Lord, and to conquer. 
But the question is, How is she to conquer upon this par- 
ticular field which we have been considering ? The church 
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has been saying all along that she must conquer—by faith 
no doubt, but still that she must conquer. And where then 
is her victory, or even the distant prospect of her victory, 
in this field of Islam? Are not her armies, with their 
weapons of the good news, kept at bay? If there is any 
hope in the line of the present methods, by all means 
let them be plied more vigorously. But if not, why not 
alter the plan of the campaign and of the warfare ? 
And if the church should not be able to think of any 
efficient methods of work, besides those presently existing, 
that she ‘‘ may by all means save some,” then why should 
she not pause and think, and be humbled and study? Why 
should she not anew inquire of the Lord, not in the way of 
any effeminate or sluggish pietism, but in the way of active 
inquiry, energetically and systematically prosecuted, with 
due wisdom and respectfulness and considerateness towards 
those for whose benefit in the gospel the inquiry is under- 
taken ? Why should she not stand before the Lord in the 
matter to see what is to be seen, and to hear what he will 
speak? It seems to us that the Christian missionary 
consul, such as has been roughly described, should be able 
to shew a good reason for his existence, and that the 
Christian church should be able to answer for it too. All 
past experience goes to shew that the Moslems will not be 
easily won to the gospel. None the less on that account 
most probably are they worth the winning; and all the more 
honour to the man who shall dare to lift up, and who shall 
lift up to purpose, “ his axe upon the thick trees.” When 
that man arises, heaven bless him sevenfold, and the evan- 
gelical church that sends him! With heaven’s blessing, his 
work would throw a new supply of fresh and vigorous blood 
into the missionary body in general, and the whole church 
as well. Not so much assuredly has as yet been done for 
Islam as might have been done; but at the same time, if 
the “ mission of inquiry” should not command some respect- 
able measure of the confidence and active interest at once 
of the Christian scholarship and the practical wisdom of 
the church, as well as of her missionary zeal, it might be 
doubtful whether it would be worth the trying. 


Joun Rak. 
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Art. Il].—Why did the Reformers reject Episcopacy ? 


‘er Anglican Church is the only section of the great 
Protestant secession of the sixteenth century, which 
retained substantially the form of ecclesiastical government 
existing in the Roman Catholic Church, from whose fellow- 
ship it withdrew. Certainly no other professes that the 
validity of its title to preach the gospel and administer the 
sacraments, depends on the commission which it receives 
from Romish bishops. The Anglican clergy at home and 
abroad are perhaps the only Protestant clergy in the world 
who attach the slightest importance to ecclesiastical autho- 
rity derived from such a questionable source. 

It is the exception, not the general rule, which needs to 
be accounted for and explained. Until some adequate 
explanation of the remarkable exception before us is forth- 
coming from some authoritative quarter, we venture to 
suggest that the English Church at the Reformation was not 
free to enter on an independent study of the Scriptures in 
regard to church government, with the view of carrying it 
out to a practical result, and consequently that it retained 
Episcopacy more from necessity than choice. The religious 
movement in that country, it is well known, took origin 
with the crown. Henry VIII., after his quarrel with the 
pope, Edward VI., and Elizabeth, employed men who pre- 
viously were prelates to be their instruments in making such 
religious changes as were judged necessary. These prelates 
acted in conjunction with the government; and it would 
have been unnatural in them either to extinguish, or to aid in 
extinguishing, an order to which they themselves belonged. 
The ordinary working clergy were not at liberty to consider 
the subject in the light of the word of God, and to act on 
the convictions thence derived. The popular voice was not 
heard, and, even if it were, could have had at that time little 
influence in the matter. The movement in England, in 
contrast to that in Germany, Switzerland, and Scotland, 
commenced on the throne, was guided by bishops, and 
wrought downwards to the people. To this fact it is owing, 
in all probability, that only in England, and among her 
dependencies and offshoots among the nations, do we find 
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now in the ranks of Protestantism a specimen of the genuine 
prelate. 

Whether this is or is not the true method of accounting 
for the fact, Anglican writers in general are not careful to 
say. They prefer to assert, somewhat vaguely, that the 
form of government which is set up among them has 
antiquity in its favour, and has the majority of Christians 
on its side—a statement which is undeniable if Greeks and 
Roman Catholics are counted ; but if that is admitted to be 
valid proof, it would prove very much more to be true than 
prelacy. They prefer to assume that the Romish bishops 
derived their title to the ministry in direct succession from 
the apostles, and to ignore the manifest inference, that all 
who separated from Rome in the sixteenth century must 
have risen in rebellion against men who, on Anglican prin- 
ciples, held the commission of Christ. If the Anglican 
theory is true, our Protestant prelates are at this moment 
in ecclesiastical separation from those at whose hands they 
have received their commission, and possess no valid 
ministry except what they derive from those by whom they 
have been excommunicated. The clear inference from this 
is, that Anglicanism, on their own principles, is the most 
gigantic and unjustifiable schism that the world has seen. 
It is not surprising therefore that many Episcopalian 
clergymen and laymen, so soon as their eyes open to the 
logical weakness of the position which they have taken up, 
set themselves right with their own consciences by taking 
refuge in the bosom of what is to them literally the mother 
church. 

To hide the weakness of one’s own lines, and to carry the 
fight into the camp of the enemy, is‘one of the best known 
stratagems of polemic war. It is with some such object in 
view that many modern writers of high Anglican opinions, 
are accustomed to assume that the arguments for a hierarchy 
in the Christian church are so obvious that they cannot be 
disputed, and to assert that the oldest and most esteemed of 
the reformers cherished no objections to prelacy in the church, 
that these reformers had no particular leanings to minis- 
terial parity, and that if they did not set up diocesan epis- 
copacy in the various Protestant countries, it was because 
they could not well do otherwise. The want of such an 
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institution they regarded, we are told, as their misfortune 
rather than their fault. 

Among those who are in any degree familiar with the 
writings and the principles of such men as Luther and 
Melancthon, Zwingli, Calvin, and Knox, such statements, 
when put in contrast to the facts of the case, cannot but 
excite surprise. Yet stout assertions of this kind are met with 
constantly in Anglican writers. Not to go out of our way 
in search of illustrations, we find Charles Leslie, author of 
The Short and Easy Method with the Deists, writing thus :— 

“ Calvin himself, and Beza, and the rest of the learned reformers, of 
their part, did give their testimony for episcopacy as much as any. 
They counted it a most unjust reproach upon them, to think that they 
condemned episcopacy, which they say they did not throw off, but could 
not have it there in Geneva without coming under the papal hierarchy ; 
they highly applauded and congratulated the episcopal hierarchy of the 
Church of England, as in their several letters to Queen Elizabeth, to the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, and others of our English bishops ; they 
prayed heartily to God for the continuance apd preservation of it ; 
bemoaned their own unhappy circumstances that they could not have 
the like, because they had no magistrate to protect them ; and wished 
for episcopacy in their churches, the want of which they owned as a 
great defect.” ? 

Again, Dr Reichel, a respectable Irish minister, in a 
sermon preached a year or two ago at the consecration of 
Lord Plunket as bishop of Meath, asserted that the Presby- 
terlan form of church government, in so far as it affirms 
among ministers an absolute equality of official rank and 
pronounces episcopacy a corruption, finds no place in 
‘Luther, Melancthon, Calvin, Knox, and the great cele- 
brities of the Reformation.”* The same thing has been also 
stated in a recent article in an English review,*® by Dr 
Wordsworth, one of the two bishops who now adorn the see 
of St Andrews. No one, who is aware of the straits into 
which controversialists are sometimes driven by stress of 
argument, need feel surprise at the unexpected turn which 
a dexterous polemic, who has some vital theory to support, 
can give to a very simple remark; and no one, who knows 
how one writer copies from another writer of the same school 
without thinking it necessary to conduct any independent 

’ Leslie’s Discourse on Episcopacy, pp. 93, 94. Ed. 1700. 


? Sermon on 7'he Nature and Origin of Hpiscopacy, p. 17. 
3 Ninteenth Century for March 1878, 
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investigation of his own, will feel astonishment to find the 
same argument urged century after century without regard 
either to fact or refutation. But it certainly does operate 
like an electric shock on the system to find a Presbyterian 
in every way so accomplished as Dr Schaff, in his recent 
work on The Creeds of Christendom, taking substantially the 
same view, and stating that ‘‘ the German and Swiss 
Reformers being only presbyters or laymen, and opposed by 
their bishops, fell back from necessity rather than choice upon 
the parity of ministers, without thereby denying the human 
right, and relative importance or expediency of episcopacy, 
as a superintendency over equals in rank.”' We need not 
stop here to inquire whether Dr Schaff’s idea of episcopacy 
as ‘a superintendency over equals in rank” is exactly the 
Anglican idea of that institution, or whether anybody then, 
or anybody now, calls in question its ‘“‘ human right’; it is 
sufficient here to consider this question, To what extent is it 
true that the Reformers of Germany and Switzerland fell 
back on the parity of ministers from necessity rather than 
choice ? 


1. It is quite obvious that nowhere beyond England did the 
Roman bishops as a class fallin with the Reformation. The 
very men from whom the highflying Anglican now derives 
all his authority as a Christian teacher, were themselves the 
most bitter antagonists of the gospel. The reformers knew 
these men very much better than we do, and did not fail to 
give their opinion clearly. Zwingli believed the mitred 


generation to be “‘ counterfeits,”’ and wished the whole order 


to be abolished. ‘There is something,” says Luther, “in 
the office of a bishop which is dreadfully demoralising. 
Even good men change their natures at their consecration; 
Satan enters into them, as he entered into Judas, as soon as 
they have taken the sop.” * 


“We maintain,” says Calvin, “that those who in the present day, 
under the name of bishops, preside over churches, not only are not 
faithful ministers and guardians of sound doctrine, but rather its bitter- 
est enemies. We maintain that their sole aim is to banish Christ and 


1 Schaff’s History of the Creeds, p. 605. 

2 “*Mitratum genus atque pedatum credimus vefov.”—Ad Carolum Impera- 
torem, Fidei Ratio, See Ranke’s Reformation, vol. iii. p. 379. ‘‘ Episcopos 
omnes vult deletos esse.” Schaff’s History of the Creeds, p. 263, note 2. 

3 See Froude’s Lssays, vol. i. p. 70. 
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the truth of his gospel, and sanction impiety and idolatry—the most 
pernicious and deadly errors, We maintain that they not only in word 
pertinaciously impugn the true doctrine of godliness, but are infuriated 
against all who would rescue it from obscurity. Against the many 
impediments which they throw in the way we studiously ply our labours 
in behalf of the church, and for so doing they expostulate with us as if 
we were making an illegal incursion into their province.” ? 


“Tt is,” says Knox, “neither the clipping of their crowns, 
the crossing of their fingers, nor the blowing of the dumb 
dogs, called the bishops, neither yet the laying on of their 
hands that maketh them true members of Jesus Christ.” ’ 

When such was the opinion that the reformers enter- 
tained of the bishops of their own time, it is not very 
wonderful that they did not seek from them any permission 
und authority to preach the gospel, that they made very 
light of any commission such men could impart, and that 
they were not very anxious to perpetuate the order. 

2. The leading reformers were all without exception in 
favour of the parity of ministers. In the public confessions 
which they subscribed, and in the theological productions 
which they gave to the world, they took up the Presbyterian 
position, and affirmed repeatedly that there is no difference 
between the bishop and the presbyter according to the word 
of God. 

The Lutheran view of the subject is thus expressed in the 
appendix to the Articles of Smalcald :— 

“The New Testament commits to those who are over churches autho- 
rity to teach the gospel, to remit sins, to administer the sacraments, 
besides jurisdiction, that is, authority to excommunicate those whose 
crimes are notorious, and to absolve them when they come again to their 
right mind. By the admission of all, even of adversaries, it is clear that 
this power is by divine right common to all who are over churches, 
whether they be called pastors, presbyters, or bishops. Therefore 
Jerome teaches openly that in the apostolic writings all who are over 
churches are both presbyters and bishops. . . . Jerome therefore teaches 
that it is human authority only which makes a distinction in the order 
of bishop and presbyter or pastor. The thing itself proclaims the fact, 
because their power is the same, as was said before. Afterwards 
ordination made a distinction between bishops and pastors, because it 
was arranged that one bishop should ordain ministers in many churches. 
But seeing that by divine right there are not different orders of bishop 
and pastor, ordination performed by a pastor in his own church is con- 





1 Necessity of Reforming the Church. See Tracts, vol. i. p. 174. 
* Knox’s Works, vol. ii. p. 255, 
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firmed by right divine. Therefore, when the ordinary bishops become 
enemies of the church, or are unwilling to impart ordination, the churches 
retain their own right; for where a church is, there is the right of 
administering the gospel. Wherefore the church must retain the right 
of calling, of electing, and of ordaining ministers.” ? 


The document from which this extract is taken is sub- 
scribed by Melancthon, Martin Bucer, Amsdorf, Osiander, 
and the other leading Lutherans of the time. Luther gave 
practical effect to these principles in the directions which he 
gave to the Bohemian Protestants about the appointment of 
ministers :— 

“ First, prepare yourselves by prayer, and then assemble together 
in God’s name, and proceed to election. Let the most eminent and 
respected among you lay their hands with good courage on the chosen 
candidate, and when this has taken place in several parishes, let the 


pastors have a right to elect a head or superintendent to visit them, as 
Peter visited the first Christian communities.” 


This advice was given by Luther in 1523. The man who 
could give it had not a very exalted notion of the authority 
and functions of the episcopal order. 

The Swiss reformers were equally clear in dispensing 
with the office and functions of the prelate. In the Second 
Helvetic Confession, which was composed in 1562 by Bul- 
linger, the friend of Zwingli, and afterwards sanctioned by 
the Reformed Churches of Switzerland, Hungary, Poland, 
France, and Scotland, the following course is recommended 
in the appointment of ministers :— 

“ Let the ministers of the church be called and chosen by a lawful 
and ecclesiastical election . . . and those which are chosen, let them be 
ordained of the elders, with public prayer, and laying on of hands... . 


Now, the power or function that is given to the ministers of the church 
is the same and alike in all.” ... 


Then, after quoting the same well-known passage from 
Jerome’s comment on Titus, which was also quoted by 
the divines at Smalcald, with a view of shewing that the 
superiority of the bishop to the presbyter is a mere human 
arrangement, the Helvetic Confession adds— 

“ Now therefore no man can forbid by any right that we may return 


to the old appointment of God, and rather receive that than the custom 
devised by men.” * 


' App. De Potestate et Primatu Pape, part ii. secs. 64-70. 
2 Confessio et Expositio brevis, cap. xviii. secs. 8, 16, 17 :—‘‘ Ideoque nemo 
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The Confession of the French Reformed Church, drawn 
up by Calvin, and adopted at Paris in 1559, and at Rochelle 
in 1571, speaks clearly on the subject of the equality of 
Christian ministers :— 


“We believe that all true pastors, wherever they may be, have the 
same authority and equal power under one head, one only sovereign and 
universal bishop, Jesus Christ ; and that consequently no church shall 
claim any authority or dominion over any other.” ! 


The Belgic Confession of 1561 asserts the same prin- 
ciple :— 

“ As for the ministers of the word, they have equally the same power 
and authority wheresoever they are, as they are all ministers of Christ, 
the only universal bishop, and the only head of the church.”? 


The sentiments published to the world in the writings of 
the leading reformers are identical with those avowed in 
their creeds. Luther, for example, states :— 


“The order of bishops and presbyters is one, a fact of which Jerome 
was not ignorant, and the bishops of that time had not larger congrega- 
tions than are now in Torgau, Leipsic, Wittemberg, which towns are as 
good as Hippo, where Augustine was bishop.” 


Calvin, in his comment on Phil. i. 1, is also clear as to the 
way in which the distinction between presbyter and bishop 
crept in :— 

“ Afterwards the usage became prevalent, that he whom the pres- 
byters of each church appointed to preside over their own consistory 
should alone be called bishop. This however has arisen from human 
custom ; it is not at all supported by the authority of the Scriptures. 
. . . From the corrupt signification of the word, this evil has followed 
that under pretence of this new designation one has usurped authority over 
the others, as tf all were not colleagues called to the same function.” 


8. The opinions of the reformers in regard to the official 
equality of all ministers of the word, as thus expressed in 
their writings and confessions, were embodied in the organi- 
sation of the churches over which they had any influence. 
A Presbyterian constitution was set up in the Reformed 
jure prohibuerit ad veterem Ecclesiz Dei constitutionem redire, et illam pre 
humana consuetudine recipere.” 

' * Nous croyons tous vrais pasteurs, en quelque lieu qu’ils soient, avoir 
méme autorité et egale puissance sous un seul chef, seul souverain, et seul 
universel evéque, Jesus Christ,” &c.—Art. 30. 

* Belgic Confession, Art. 31. 


3 De Consecratione Sacerdotum, in Seckendorf, [Historia Lutheran, lib, iii. 
p. 58. 
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Churches of Holland, Switzerland, France, Scotland, and 
Germany. Even where superintendents were appointed as 
for a time in Scotland, their functions were not to exercise 
the authority of prelates, but to itinerate at intervals 
through a district or diocese, plant churches, and preach 
the gospel in destitute places not yet provided with a Pro- 
testant minister.' In Germany, the superintendent is a 
pastor who is elected for a period of six years, whose most 
important duties are to preside in the provincial synod, 
visit and preach in the congregations of the bounds, 
administer church property, and take the oversight of the 
ministers and presbyteries, but with no claim to any divine 
right of superiority over his brethren. ‘These churches, 
the Lutheran as well as Reformed (in Rhenish Prussia and 
Westphalia), are essentially Presbyterian,” each congrega- 
tion having its ministers and elders and government by a 
synod, in which ministers and elders sit in equal propor- 
tion.”* In Denmark, Sweden, and Norway, there is govern- 
ment by bishops, but these bishops have not taken care to 
maintain the apostolic succession, and consequently are not 
of the true Anglican stamp. When the Scandinavian 
governments expressed a desire to reform the church and 
yet to preserve the episcopacy, Luther, who was himself but 
a presbyter in official rank, ordained for them a few bishops 
himself. In like manner, the Moravian bishops derive their 
orders from the Waldenses. A bishop with only presby- 
terial ordination, such as they have in these kingdoms, is, 
in the view of the high orthodox Anglican, no bishop at all. 
This however is the only exception—an exception more 
apparent than real—to the fact, that everywhere out of 
England the Protestants of the sixteenth century adopted 
a Presbyterian constitution in all their churches. 

At this point we are met by the assertion that their adop- 
tion of the principle of the official equality of ministers was 
more a matter of necessity than choice. What foundation 
there is for this assertion let us now inquire. 

Had there been any desire on the part of the continental 
reformers to set up a Protestant hierarchy, two conceivable 
causes only can be assigned why it was not done; either 

1 First Book of Discipline, chap. vi. 
2 Report of the Presbyterian Council in Edinburgh, 1877, p. 287. 
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that they were prevented by the civil governments under 
which they lived, or that in the circumstances in which they 
were placed they could not obtain prelates canonically 
ordained. Neither of these was the case. 

4. There is not the slightest reason to believe that any 
state in Europe which accepted Protestantism would have 
opposed the creation of a Protestant prelacy, that would 
have preached the gospel, and ordained faithful men to 
proclaim it. Had Luther pleased, he might have been the 
Protestant archbishop of Saxony for anything the Elector 
cared; and the stout burghers of Geneva would never have 
murmured if Calvin had got himself consecrated as bishop 
of the city. Indeed, princes and secular governments in 
general, instead of being opposed to the prelatic system, are 
usually understood to be a little partial to it. Civil rulers 
are understood to believe that it is a more pliant and 
manageable system. However this may be, there is every 
reason to think that if the reformers had expressed a pre- 
ference for this form of government, no insuperable objec- 
tions would have been raised by the civil rulers. To say 
that the Romish bishops would not have permitted any Pro- 
testant ministers to take their titles, is to trifle with our 
common sense—it is to say that men would not permit what 
they could not prevent. The Romish prelates would not 
have suffered the reading of the Bible, nor the preaching of 
the gospel, nor the organisation of a Protestant church, 
nor the very existence of a heretic, if they could have done 
otherwise ; yet, in defiance of them, the Bible was read and 
circulated, the truth preached, the churches organised, and 
ministers of the gospel planted in every town. Had they 
believed a Protestant prelate to be scriptural or necessary, 
Luther and Calvin were the men to set him up without 
asking leave either of pope or cardinal. To institute one 
prelate in opposition to another of a different communion 
in the same city may be regarded by their degenerate 
successors as a very heinous ecclesiastical offence, but the 
reformers would not have hesitated about it for an hour if 
they had thought it useful for advancing the kingdom of 
God, and warranted by the Holy Scriptures. They would 
have done what they believed to be the right thing in very 
face of principalities and powers, and would have taken the 
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consequences. It was not by silken deference to the pre- 
judices of princes and prelates that Germany, Switzerland, 
Holland, and Scotland were wrung from the iron gripe of 
the Man of Sin. 

5. It is equally unfounded to suppose that it was beyond 
the power of the continental reformers to set up a canoni- 
cally-ordained prelacy had they been so inclined. At all 
events there was no want of converted Romish bishops to 
ordain ministers in the Protestant churches, and to per- 
petuate the apostolic succession, had the reformers attached 
the slightest virtue to that shadowy and questionable grace. 
This will be evident from the following considerations :— 

(a) In 1586 Herman, archbishop of Cologne, became a 
Protestant, and attempted to carry out the Reformation in 
his diocese under the guidance of Melancthon. From him 
other Protestant prelates might have had consecration if 
necessary ; for although the presence of two or three bishops 
is in ordinary circumstances necessary to a canonical conse- 
cration, yet we have it on authority, which at all events 
Bishop Wordsworth will scarcely dispute, that in case of 
necessity one bishop may consecrate another.’ 

(b) Not only so, but Vergerius, a bishop in partibus, became 
a Protestant soon after Herman, so that the Lutherans, with 
two converted bishops among them, were then in a position 
to have canonical consecration if they pleased. Prince 
George of Anhalt is represented as speakiug of “the pious 
bishop of Brandenburg, the reverend Lord Matthias de 
Jagau, who knew and professed through God’s favour the 
pure doctrine, and had embraced the true use of the sacra- 
ments, and had abolished the manifest abuses of ordina- 
tion.”? There was in fact among the Lutherans no lack of 
prelates ; but the remarkable thing is, that Luther, instead 
of having recourse to any of his episcopal converts, ordained, 
in company with three others who were presbyters like him- 
self, his friend Amsdorf to be bishop of Naumburg. It is 
owing to the fact that Luther, as he was justly entitled to do, 

* In answer to Augustine, monk of Canterbury, who asked his superior 
whether one bishop may ordain without other bishops being present, Pope 
Gregory I. answers, ‘‘ Et quidem in Anglorum ecclesia, in qua adhuc solus 
tu episcopus inveniris, ordinare episcopum non aliter nisi sine episcopis potes.” 
—Bede, Hist. Eccl., lib. i. cap. 27. 

* Durel, p. 295. 
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set higher value on an ordination performed by himself than 
on one performed by any Romish prelate whatever, that the 
existing bishops of the Lutheran Church in Norway, Sweden, 
and Denmark, derive their spiritual authority only from 
presbyters. Could the greatest of the reformers have done 
anything better calculated than this to fling contempt on 
the doctrine of the apostolic succession which lies at the 
root of the prelatic theory ? Let those who think that the 
reformers rejected episcopacy more from necessity than 
choice, explain if they can, what necessity obliged Luther, 
when he had at least two converted bishops at his call, to 
consecrate Amsdorf himself? There is without doubt good 
reason for the fact, that Luther has never been a favourite 
with advanced Anglicans. 

(c) The Calvinists were under still less necessity from this 
cause to organise a church without a prelate. No less than 
three great French ecclesiastics—the Archbishop of Aix, 
the Bishop of Troyes, and the Bishop of Usez, all joined the 

teformed Church at a very early period. From them a 
succession of canonically ordained bishops might have been 
derived, had it been judged desirable. But the French 
Church was not in such love with prelates as to put these 
episcopal converts over its own head. On the contrary, 
after the above dignitaries had become Protestants, the 
Synod of Orleans in 1562 decided that, if a bishop or curate 
desired to be employed as a minister of the gospel, he must 
first be admitted to church membership, give proof of his 
repentance for past sins, and be chosen to the ministry in 
the usual manner.’ The fact is, that, instead of admitting 
the converted prelates to be entitled, on the ground of being 
prelates, to exercise any authority over ministers and people, 
the Reformed Church ignored their orders and treated them 
as mere laymen. 

(d) Again, had there been no reformed prelates on the 
continent, it is well known that there was no lack of them in 
England. Between 1548 and 1578, in the reign of Edward 
VI. and in the early part of the reign of Elizabeth, there 
was an almost constant correspondence kept up between 
Calvin and other divines of the Reformed Church on the 

' See Quick’s Synodicon, Synod of 1562, chap. ii. p. 4. 
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one side, and English statesmen and prelates on the 
other. The slightest intimation from Calvin, or Bullinger, 
or Peter Martyr, that it was desirable to have a number of 
prelates canonically ordained, set over the churches of the 
Reformation in Switzerland, France, and Germany, would 
have met with anything but a coldresponse. The Anglican 
authorities would have hailed the proposal with acclama- 
tions. But no such application was ever made; and the 
reason is, that it would have been contrary to the principles 
on which the Reformed Churches, with the one exception of 
England, were founded. The reformers, one and all, adopted 
the Presbyterian system because they preferred it, because 
they found its essential principles sanctioned in the Scrip- 
tures, and because they had full experience of the abuses 
arising from the practice of setting up lords over the heritage 
of God. Such a system as diocesan episcopacy, with all its 
adornments, could easily have been transplanted out of 
England into all the Reformed Churches, if plants of that 
growth had been desired. The fact that no attempt was 
ever made to do so, proves that on principle, not from 
necessity, they deliberately rejected the prelatic system. 

6. Honest Episcopalian writers, themselves very much 
opposed to Presbyterianism, have discarded entirely the 
notion that the continental Protestants had any secret 
attachment to such a form of government as Anglican 
episcopacy. They assert, on the contrary, that the reformers 
were Presbyterians from conviction, and regard this as a 
great aggravation of their guilt in rejecting a hierarchy. 
Brett, for example, in his Divine Right of Episcopacy, after 
travelling over much of the ground which we have traversed 
in this article, thus sums up his charge against those guilty 
Protestant reformers who committed what he regards as the 
crowning sin of rejecting prelacy on principle :— 

“Tf they have unchurched themselves by shutting themselves out of 
the corporation erected by Christ, under the government of his apostles 
and the bishops their successors, and erecting a new corporation according 
to their own fancies under the government of an upstart set of pastors 
and ministers, who had no original authority derived to them by a suc- 
cessive ordination from the apostles, but assumed and usurped this 
authority upon an inward enthusiastical vocation, we cannot but think 


it the highest charity to endeavour to make them sensible of this fatal 
error, which may be of such dangerous consequence to them, And though 
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according to the example of archbishop Laud before mentioned, we are, 
and shall always be, ready to help and relieve them in any distress, yet 
we cannot think them of the same religion with ourselves, nor hold a 
religious communion with them. Neither can we excuse their want of 
bishops upon the plea of necessity, when we see that they make it an 
article of faith, that the church ought to have no bishops, that is, no 
ministers or pastors of which one is superior to another ; though even 
the plea of necessity would not excuse them in the pretended ministry of 
the sacraments. For if they could have none with an episcopal commis- 
sion to minister to them, they ought to bear the wants of the sacraments 
with patience, till God should vouchsafe to send them bishops or episcopal 
priests with authority to minister to them. And God did vouchsafe to 
send both the Lutherans and Calvinists such bishops and episcopal 
presbyters as I have already shewed. But they neither of them had any 
regard to the episcopal commission ; but the Lutheran presbyters took 
upon them, in direct opposition to Scripture and antiquity, to ordain 
others whom they also called pastors or ministers: and the Calvinists 
without any manner of regard to a succession either of bishops or pres- 
byters, set up a uew order of men, whom they call pastors or ministers, 
not deriving their authority from any that went before them, but taking 
it up of their own heads by an inward enthusiastical motion, which they 
call an extraordinary vocation. But such an extraordinary vocation may 
any one have that has impudence enough to pretend to it.”! 


If plain speaking and the free use of bold epithets are 
a proof of zeal, this learned Anglican was very zealous 
indeed for his own system; yet no one has shewn more 
clearly that when the continental Protestants rejected 
Episcopacy it was not from necessity, but from principle 
and conviction. 

7. Lastly, we may inquire howthis false opinion originated. 
How, it may be asked, has it come to be so often asserted 
that the reformers were at heart favourable to Anglican 
prelacy, and would have set up the institution in their 
churches if circumstances had enabled them to do it ? 

The earliest trace of the idea with which we are acquainted, 
is in Durel’s View of the Government and Public Worship of 
God in the Reformed Church beyond the seas. The author of 
this work was a native of Jersey, who had strong sympathies 
with the cavaliers in the great English civil war of the 
seventeenth century. During the time of the Commonwealth 
he withdrew to France, where he acted as a minister of the 
Reformed Church, and chaplain to a French nobleman. 


1 The Divine Right of Episcopacy. By Thomas Brett, LL.D. London, 
1718, p. 143. 
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At the Restoration he returned to England, entered the 
Episcopal Church, and was appointed by Charles II. to be 
the incumbent of the new French Church in the Savoy. 
By order of the king, he translated the Book of Common 
Prayer into the French language, for the use of his own 
congregation, and of other French Protestants residing in 
England. His work on church government, with the above 
title, appeared in 1662. Its design was to induce foreign 
residents to conform to the Anglican establishment, by an 
attempt to shew that all the foreign Protestant Churches 
were on the side of Episcopacy in its conflict with Puritanism, 
and that all the Protestants in the world, with the exception 
of a few discontented Presbyterians in England, approved 
of the Anglican system of church government and worship. 
The arguments to which he attaches importance are such as 
these: that some French Reformed ministers then living, 
and others dead, had spoken kindly of the Anglican Church, 
from which the author sagely infers that they were no 
enemies to episcopacy; that forms of prayer are to be found 
in the Geneva Book of Common Order, and that these forms 
are used in many congregations; that when Calvin and 
other foreign ministers wrote to English prelates, they gave 
them the ordinary titles that it is common to use in address- 
ing such dignitaries ; that there is no superstitious practice 
in the Anglican communion which has not its parallel in 
some one or other of the Reformed Churches of Europe ; 
that some Reformed ministers lauded the English Prayer- 
book, or dedicated a book to an Anglican bishop whom he 
actually called a ‘‘ reverend prelate,” or commended the 
whole bench of bishops in the Episcopal establishment by 
saying, “‘ they are not sworn vassals of the pope.”' It is in 
fact an essentially dishonest book, employing a series of false 
arguments in which it is hard to believe that the writer 
himself had the slightest confidence, to persuade others to 
conform as he had done himself. It is very much the same 
as if an Episcopalian minister, who had lately been a 
preacher among the Independents, were to collect and 
publish all the words of commendation that any Congrega- 
tional minister had ever pronounced on Anglican bishops 
or Anglican services, with the view of shewing that the 
1 Durel, see pages 143, 269, 270, 271, 269, and 186, 
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Congregational Union is warmly in favour of the Anglican 
establishment. 

It is in the course of this work, written by a man, who for 
this service to his party was promoted to be Dean of Windsor, 
that there is broached for the first time, so far as we know, 
the notion, that if the continental reformers did not set up 
Episcopacy in the Anglican form, it was more from necessity 
than from choice. At page 122, Durel introduces a letter 
from an obscure French pastor of his own time, M. Du Bose 
of Caen, who in a private letter dated 14th June 1660, 
alleges this plea of necessity, and also explains what he 
means by the allegation. His words are well worth quoting, 
as shewing wherein the alleged necessity consisted in the 
opinion of the man with whom, as we believe, the idea 
originated :— 


“ We acknowledge,” says Du Bosc, “ that this order hath signal advan- 
tages, and I think not that any of my brethren will contradict me, if I 
say that well-ordered episcopacy hath most important and considerable 
utilities which cannot be found in the Presbyterian discipline. If we 
have followed the last in our churches, it is not for any aversion that we 
have against the former ; it is not because we hold episcopacy to be 
contrary to the nature of the gospel, or because we think it less con- 
venient for the good of the church, or less worthy of the condition of 
the true flocks of the Lord. But it is because necessity hath obliged us 
to it; because Reformation having been begun in this kingdom by the 
people and by inferior churchmen, the places of bishops remained filled 
with men of a contrary religion, so that we were constrained to content 
ourselves with ministers and elders as well as we could, for fear of setting 
bishop against bishop in the same town, which would have caused furious 


troubles and implacable wars, and put a great stop to the progress of 
the gospel.”' 


This is the private opinion of a single minister who lived 
more than a century after the Reformation, and when the 
French Reformed Church had outlived its best days; but 
Durel expects his readers to receive this private opinion of a 
weak and ill-informed man in evidence against the official 
declarations and public conduct of Luther and Calvin, and 
the other great men who had led the exodus from Rome. 
The necessity which made all the reformers outside of 
England Presbyterians was owing, in the opinion of the 
author of that bright idea, to the fact that the Romish 
bishops did not become Protestants, and that the Protest- 

? Durel, p. 122. 
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ants, in order to avoid war and troubles, did not wish to set 
up bishop against bishop in the same city. Now, in refuta- 
tion of such a statement, we have shewn that quite as many 
Romish prelates became Protestants as would have enabled 
them to perpetuate the order had there been any desire so 
to do; and there is not the slightest reason to believe that 
any more disturbance would have resulted in Wittemberg or 
Geneva had Luther and Calvin been called Protestant pre- 
lates, and not Protestant pastors. Yet this absurd opinion, 
emanating from an obscure Frenchman in a private letter, 
and supported by reasons as absurd as itself, has, since the 
time it was printed and published by Durel, been making its 
way in the world. A falsehood with one day’s start may run 
on for centuries before the truth is able to overtake it. 
When Leslie asserts the necessity, he refers for proof of it to 
Durel, but although he intimates that the alleged excuse of 
the continental Protestants ‘‘is not a good one,” and 
although Dr Brett refuted it in the most convincing manner, 
it has been repeated and repeated by one Anglican writer 
after another ever since. It might indeed be supposed that 
a statement which represents the inward feelings of the 
reformers as at direct war with their published convictions, 
and themselves as wishing to do what in reality none of them 
ever did, is, to say the least, a little suspicious. But no. 
The statement is too complimentary to episcopacy to be 
omitted, and when found to answer the purpose, it is quite 
unnecessary to be severely critical as to evidence; so we 
may predict with confidence that while episcopacy itself 
endures, there will always be somebody to assert that Luther 
and Calvin were dying for the love of prelates, but that from 
some unfortunate circumstances over which they had no 
control, they and the churches which they organised were 
obliged to do without them. 

8. It may be asked, Was there anything in the avowed 
opinions of the reformers which led to this charge, and 
which has given plausibility to the allegation that they were 
only Presbyterians by necessity ? Nothing whatever, except 
generous and charitable statements about others who did 
not agree with them in all points, but who were, as they 
judged, determined in their hostility to the doctrinal corrup- 
tionsof Rome. In controversy with the Romish theologians, 
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the reformers sometimes said that they would willingly 
submit to the prelates, if the prelates would submit to the 
truth. Melancthon on a memorable occasion went so far in 
this direction as to say: ‘‘ In regard to the pope, I hold that 
if he would admit the gospel, we might also permit him, 
for the sake of peace and the common concord of Chris- 
tendom, to exercise by human right his present jurisdiction 
over the bishops, who are now or may hereafter be under 
his authority.”' It is known also that as a check on that 
erastian supremacy which states and princes were disposed 
to claim over the church, Melancthon, though a Presby- 
terian in principle, would not have objected to episcopal 
administration, a check which time has shewn to be utterly 
inefficient, as the history of the Anglican Church shews.’ 
Calvin, in large kingdoms organised on the feudal type, 
would have agreed to an episcopacy after the model of the 
ancient church for sake of unity and order; but even this 
experiment he thought dangerous, and all his preferences 
were against it. When England, in the reign of Edward 
VI., was passing through the throes of Reformation, and 
Cranmer and other bishops were exerting their influence in 
sweeping away the doctrinal and ritualistic errors of the 
time, the continental and Scottish reformers aided and 
encouraged them.‘ It was not then known that the English 
Reformation would receive the check which it received under 
Elizabeth, nor that the Protestant prelate in many instances 
would lay as heavy a hand on the progress of the truth, in 
proportion to his ability, as ever his Romish brother had 
done. Nobody then could have anticipated that a day would 
ever come when Protestant prelates would persecute other 
Protestants for nonconformity, stigmatise them as Puritans, 
assume a degree of pomp to which even the pope’s bishops 
made no pretensions, claim divine right for lording it over 
brother ministers, and deny the rank of clergy to all who 
did not derive orders from them as they derived their orders 
from Rome. Centuries after all this has happened, the 
kind things which the reformers of the sixteenth century 
then said are now quoted in order to throw the shield of 


’ See his subscription to the Articles of Smalcald. 
2 See Schaff’s History of the Creeds, p. 255. 3 Jbid. p. 582. 
* See the Zurich Letters, and Lorimer’s John Knox. 
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their great names over a state of things which they never 
anticipated, and which, if they had anticipated, they would 
have denounced with righteous and scathing indignation. 
These are the simple facts of the case. 

Bishop Wordsworth, in the article already referred to, 
does not support his statement by any extracts, but appends 
a string of references, not one of which, so far as we have 
examined, proves the statement, but some of which serve as 
illustrations of the fact now stated. 

The first of his references is to Seckendorf’s Commentarius 
de Lutheranismo, vol. ii. p. 538. At that place we are 
informed how the elector of Saxony in 1545 took the opinion 
of Luther and his colleagues in regard to various topics 
submitted by the Landgrave and theologians of Hesse. In 
this paper from Hesse it was stated, among other things, 
that it would be a hazardous matter to permit bishops to 
appoint ministers in evangelical churches; that the danger 
would be less if the bishops themselves would receive sound 
doctrine ; but its authors were of opinion that even in this 
case the oversight of princes and magistrates could not be 
dispensed with, lest the bishops should act once more as 
they had already done under the Papacy. This did not say 
much for episcopacy; but it proves that the propriety of 
organising the Hessian churches in that form was at that 
time in contemplation. The comment which Luther and 
his coadjutors made on this paper was to the following 
effect: He and they had their doubts also whether bishops 
would exercise their power of ordination with fidelity, but 
some concession had to be made, and nothing seemed more 
conducive to peace than that the right of ordination, which 
was always considered the greatest or only function of. 
bishops, should be restored to them; at the same time, the 
rights of nomination and patronage ought to be conserved. 
Were bishops to appoint pious and learned men, and 
examine the attainments of those to be appointed, it would 
be useful in many ways. It is however a great and 
arduous work to govern churches to the glory of God; it 
requires divine grace, great industry, great expense, and 
labour, nor do men always succeed in their attempt to do 
so. But they add significantly: “It is evident enough 
that bishops do not care for these things, nor do they wish 
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to govern as is proper, but only to conserve their own glory 
and pomp.' This, which it must be remembered is the 
first of Dr Wordsworth’s own references, does not look’ as if 
Luther was lamenting that he could not have bishops; it 
shews rather that while he would not stand in the way of 
the experiment being tried, he did not hope much from it, 
and contemplated it with some amount of reluctance and 
dread. 

The second of the bishop’s references is to Calvin, On 
the Necessity of Reforming the Church. This treatise was 
written in 1544, and is inserted in the first volume of the 
English translation of his tracts. The whole tractate is a 
polemic against Romanism ; and, so far from contemplating 
a Protestant episcopacy, it was composed at a time when 
the Reformation had made so little progress in England 
that Henry VIII. and his bishops were still burning men 
and women for not being able to believe in transubstan- 
tiation. It is difficult therefore to discover on what part 
of it Dr Wordsworth builds as evidence to shew that Calvin 
secretly preferred episcopacy, and adopted Presbyterianism 
only from necessity. But writers of his school usually 
quote in this connection a sentence or two found at page 
217, where the writer says :— 

“ Heresies and schisms, therefore, arise when a return is not made to 
the origin of truth, when neither the head is regarded nor the doctrine 
of the heavenly master preserved. Let them then shew us a hierarchy 
in which the bishops are distinguished, but not for refusing to be sub- 
ject to Christ, in which they depend upon him as the only head, and act 
solely with reference to him, in which they cultivate brotherly fellow- 
ship with each other, bound together by no other tie than his truth ; 
then, indeed, I will confess that there is no anathema too strong for 
those who do not regard them with reverence, and yield them the fullest 
obedience. But is there anything like this in that false mask of 
hierarchy on which they plume themselves. The Roman pontiff alone, 
as Christ’s vicar, is in the ascendant, and domineers without law and 
without measure, after the manner of a tyrant, nay, with more aban- 
doned effrontery than any tyrant.” 


It is quite evident that no writer would use this passage 
from Calvin in support of a Protestant episcopacy who did 
not suppose that in the Anglican prelates all the conditions 

' “Satis autem constat, episcopos ista non curare nec regere, ut decet, 


velle, sed solum id agere, ut suam conservent gloriam et pompam.”—De 
Lutheranismo, lib. iii. cap. 31, sec. 120. 
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here specified are to be found. But the matter of fact is, 
that some people very much doubt, and if Calvin were living 
in the nineteenth century perhaps he too might doubt, 
whether the Anglican bishops ‘‘ depend on Christ as the 
only head,” whether they ‘act solely with reference to 
him,” and whether they are ‘‘ bound together by no other 
tie than his truth.” But doubt on this point would be fatal 
to the use which Dr Wordsworth makes of the passage. 
Obedience to bishops cannot fairly be claimed from Calvin, 
till it first be shewn that there are in existence such bishops 
as he described. His idea of a true bishop is in that treatise 
very fully explained. He states, for example, that ‘‘ accord- 
ing to the precept of Christ, no man can claim for himself 
the office of bishop and pastor who does not feed his flock 
with the word of the Lord ;” he insists that ‘‘ every one 
who rules in the church shall also teach ;” he states that 
‘*it was forbidden by the ancient canons to give two churches 
to one individual ;” and adds, that ‘‘those who in his day 
had the name of prelates could not prove their vocation by 
any laws, human or divine.”' He challenges his opponents? 
to produce a single “instance of canonical election” among 
the bishops of his own day; yet, strange to say, it is from 
these Romish prelates, who according to Calvin had no 
lawful vocation nor canonical election, that Bishop Words- 
worth, who appeals to Calvin, derives confessedly any epis- 
copal authority which he possesses. 

These two specimens standing in the forefront of Dr 
Wordsworth’s references will be sufficient. Without ex- 
pressing an opinion as to whether it is fair to apply general 
statements of the kind mentioned to cases which neither 
reformer had before his mind at the time, it is plain even 
from them that neither Luther nor Calvin had any great 
love for the prelacy. They suspected the system; they 
feared how it would work, as, from the specimen before 
their eyes, they had good reason to do. They regarded it 
simply as a human institution which, if well wrought, might 
be productive of good, but only to be tried where the intro- 
duction of a better was impossible. They would have tried 
and tolerated an episcopate which would have preached the 
gospel, and given itself heartily to the advancement of the 

* Calvin’s 7'racts, vol. i. pp. 141, 170, 204, 213. 2 Ibid. p. 142. 
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truth. That is the most which can be said. Melancthon 
would have tolerated the pope on the same condition ; but 
it would be as reasonable on that ground to appeal to him 
in support of the papacy as to appeal to Luther and Calvin 
in support of the prelacy. Men under certain conditions 
find it necessary to accept some things which they do not 
like ; but all the while the understanding, and the will, and 
the heart, favour the other and the better way. 

The fact rémains that the great reformers gave every 
Protestant church in Europe a Presbyterian organisation, 
where it was in their power so to do. They never accepted 
diocesan episcopacy where they could do otherwise. They 
were Presbyterians by conviction: they rejected prelacy on 
principle. Of this fact Germany, Switzerland, Holland, 
Scotland, and France, supply at once proof and illustration. 
When they were under necessity, as in Denmark, Norway, 
and Sweden, to institute episcopacy, they were careful to 
give them as little of the genuine article as they could help. 
The bishops of these countries derive their authority, not, 
as Dr Wordsworth does, from Romish prelates, but from 
men who themselves were ordained by presbyters. We 
have reproduced these facts not by any means as the basis 
of an argument for the Presbyterian polity, but simply as a 
matter of justice to the great and good men of the sixteenth 
century, who have rendered such signal service to the 
church of God and to religious freedom. But were the facts 
otherwise than they are, it would not in the slightest degree 
alter the opinions or action of men who rest their faith on 
the verities of divine revelation. We build our system, not 
on the sentiments even of reformers, but on the Word of 
God. On any subject where the testimony of the Divine 
Word is clear and decisive, it is not in our judgment a 
matter of prime importance to any except himself what any 
reformer said or did. No matter who condemns diocesan 
episcopacy, we would not condemn it if we had sufficient 
evidence in the Bible to prove it to be from God; and we 
would attach to Presbyterianism, as a form of church 
government, very little value, if we did not believe that it 
rests on a more solid foundation than the authority of man. 

Tomas WITHEROW. 
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Art. IV.—George Combe. 


The Life of George Combe, Author of The Constitution of Man. By 
CHARLES GipBon. In Two Vols. London: Macmillan & Co. 1878. 


E have read this work with intense interest from 
beginning to end, and consider that much good may 
be got from it, if the reader is established in the faith of the 
gospel, and able to discern the dangers which a perusal of 
it may throw in his way. Our main object in this review 
will be to disarm the book of its hurtful tendency, by shewing 
the radical error which underlay Combe’s religious system, 
and vitiated much in his life-work which otherwise might 
have been productive of unmingled benefit to the human 
race. We say unmingled benefit ; because, even as it is, he 
and his brother Andrew sowed the seeds of many physical 
and social benefits which are still ripening for the present 
and future generations. We shall endeavour, in the sequel, 
to make this palpable to our readers. 

We think that Mr Gibbon has executed his difficult task 
with great care, and from his own point of view, which is 
that of entire sympathy and approval, with judgment, good 
taste, and success. The task was difticult, as the materials 
at his disposal must have amounted to an embarras des 
richesses :— 

“ Profound faith in the importance of phrenology, and in the philoso- 
phical and educational theories he evolved from it, which constituted the 
chief interests of his life, induced Mr Combe to preserve all letters 
addressed to him in relation to these subjects. He made no selection, 
but preserved with equal care those containing praise and those containing 
blame. From 1820 he kept copies of all his own letters ; these occupy 
eleven large quarto volumes of 700 or 800 pages each, and six smaller 
volumes which he used in travelling. In addition he left thirty journals, 
in which he recorded the chief events of his life, the ideas that occurred 


to him for use in his works, and occasionally extracts from the books 
he read which had any bearing on the subjects of his thought.” 


We appreciate the difficulty which the biographer had to 
face, and give him all credit for having overcome it so well. 
But in a new edition the pruning-knife may be used with 
advantage, so as to get rid as much as possible of repetitions, 
and to render the book more compact, more symmetrical, 
more likely to endure. It has much that is valuable to 
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enforce, and in these days of rapid driving and impatience, 
everything superfluous is remorselessly cast aside. 

Early in the year he died, 1858, Mr Combe commenced 
an autobiography which gives a graphic and very satisfactory 
outline of the first sixteen years of his life. It occupies four 
chapters and sixty-eight pages, and brings the Edinburgh of 
those days—1788-1804—very vividly before us, shewing how 
much we have to be thankful for now in all our surroundings, 
physical, social, and educational. We quote the following 
paragraph as an illustration of this remark, and as a speci- 
men of the author’s style :— 


“The common manners of those days were barbarous. There were 
floggings at the cart's tail of small criminals by sentences of the inferior 
courts. The cart travelled through the old town, and stopped at parti- 
cular stations where so many lashes were inflicted. A man nick-named 
‘Thumbie Anderson’—I presume for something remarkable about his 
thumb or thumbs—was so ftogged ; and after the operation it was said 
that he was not the real culprit, another having been discovered. My 
father’s worthy friend, Mr Francis Slate, farmer in Meadowfield, near 
Corstorphine, on hearing this, remarked : ‘ Well, there is no harm done, 
for if Thumbie was not guilty of that offence, he deserved the flogging 
for his general iniquities!’ Offenders were also placed in the pillory, 
with the name of their offence painted on a board attached to their 
breast, and were pelted with rotten eggs and garbage for an hour. 
Hangings were frequent, and women were occasionally executed. The 
first execution I saw was by mere accident. The gallows projected from 
the west gable of the prison, the ‘Heart of Midlothian,’ and stood 
twenty feet or more from the ground. Below it, a semicircle of shops, 
having a flat roof with a black high rail round it, formed an area on which 
the platform rested, and it afforded space also for the magistrates and 
their attendants. There was a door in the gable of the prison opening 
into this space, out of which the culprit and the cortege issued. The time 
of execution was between two and four P.M., and when there was day- 
light till past four o'clock, the hour was three. I was proceeding from 
Mr Swanston’s writing-room up towards the Lawnmarket, where stood 
the prison, on my way home at three o’clock on a Wednesday, the 
inarket-day, and found myself in a dense stream of people, all going in 
the same direction. I soon learned that they were going to the execu- 
tion. The space between the Luckenbooth houses and St Giles’ Cathe- 
dral was a mere lane, and I could not escape. I was carried therefore 
involuntarily into a position where I saw the whole proceedings, and a 
strange conflict of feeling arose within me. All my moral sentiments 
condemned me for being there, yet there was an intense interest which 
made me pleased with being present, and I consoled myself with the 
thought that I had not come intentionally ; certainly, the spectacle of a 
man being put to death interested the base of my brain. If I recollect 
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rightly, the sufferer had been a letter-carrier, and had abstracted money 
from letters. He was dressed in a respectable suit of black clothes, 
When the white night-cap was pulled over his face, to conceal its 
expression of his dying agonies, and the white handkerchief had been 
placed in his hands, to be dropt when he was ready to die, the excite- 
ment was intense. In a very few moments he threw the handkerchief 
down, instantly the bolt of the scaffold was drawn, and he fell and swung 
round in mid-air by the neck. For a brief time he made no motion ; 
then came death struggles fearful to behold ; and in four or five minutes 
more, all was still in that unhappy frame. The crowd of men, women, 
and children then rapidly dispersed, and few remained to see the body 
cut down. I have given this description to enable me to add, that 
neither in myself—young, unsophisticated, and sensitive as I was—nor in 
the other spectators, so far as I could discover by their talk, did this 
spectacle excite one thought of a nature calculated to deter us from 
crime. From some there proceeded coarse savage jokes, indicating that 
they enjoyed the execution ; from others, compassion for the sufferer 
and his relations ; and in my case, there was a chaos of emotion, one- 
half of my faculties feeling ashamed of the other, and no clear daylight 
discoverable on the point whether the execution was right or wrong. 
This was education, and what profit could come of it ?” 


Another passage from the autobiography may be given 
with advantage. It indicates the mental tendencies which 
afterwards took permanent shape, and may help us to under- 
stand the early deviation from the lines of orthodoxy which 
ultimately led him so far astray. 


“One friend, and only one, I had with whom I conversed freely on 
religion in my boyhood. This was J—— L——, son of a widow, who 
lived quite near us, and attended the same church. (The ministers at 
that time were Sir Henry Wellwood Moncreiff and Dr David Dickson.) 
He was by far the genteelest, best-mannered and best-behaved boy 
among us. I recollect telling him, after hearing a terrible sermon on 
election, that it had made me very miserable, for I felt certain that I 
was one of those who were destined from all eternity to be passed over 
to the left hand at the day of judgment. He tried to correct my impres- 
sion by recommending to me to call in prayer for the regenerating influ- 
ence of the Holy Ghost, and I should be comforted. I told him that I 
had done so without effect. I should perhaps have said that I had tried 
to do so, but that there was an antagonism between certain feelings in 
my mind and the thing I attempted to pray for, and the prayer never 
came off spontaneously and successfully ; for this was the literal fact. 
He expressed his surprise, and added, ‘the doctrine of election gives me 
great joy ; for I feel that Jam one of the elect, and that I am sure of 
salvation.’ This was to me a striking revelation, and the effect of it was 
to deepen my conviction that I was one of the rejected, or rather fore- 
doomed, and that my inability to reach his happy consciousness arose 
from my having a reprobate mind which could not pray in faith. 
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“Tt will be clear to the reader that I had a peculiar nature ; and that 
the effects of the doctrines on the people generally must not be judged of 
from their impressions on me. It may be well here to anticipate the 
narrative by a few years. After I became acquainted with Gall’s dis- 
covery of the functions of the brain, and had extensively observed and 
studied the effects of different temperaments, and differences in the 
relative sizes of the cerebral organs, a flood of light on these and other 
subjects broke in upon my mind. My youthful friend is still living. 
After I became a phrenologist, I observed that he had a fine sanguine, 
nervous, bilious temperament, excellent health, a brain of an average 
size, in which the organs of Veneration, Hope, and Wonder were all 
larger in relation to the other organs than in my brain ; while Self- 
esteem was well developed in both. In him the organs named were 
larger in relation to Conscientiousness than they were in me. Here then 
was a pious, believing, hopeful, happy mind, predisposed or preordained 
to see its own prospects in the most agreeable light. The intellect was a 
fair average one, without much depth or comprehensiveness, and with 
no originality. Mr L.’s career corresponded to his gifts. He was bred 
to the law ; his piety, honesty, activity, and amiable manners secured to 
him a respectable practice as a solicitor, chiefly from religious clients ; 
but he never became a leading man in his profession, or in public 
business ; and he continues such a man to the present day. His course 
and mine soon took different directions ; and although we have always 
recognised each other kindly in the street, we have had no personal com- 
munication, either in friendship or business, during our long career. 
The question of the truth of the faith is not involved either in his enjoy- 
meut of it, or in my sufferings under it ; but its adaptations to brains 
of particular combinations is implicated in these results, and thus perhaps 
also, indirectly, its truth. The faith which repels a higher and attracts 
a lower brain will fall when the convictions of the higher come to sway 
the public judgment. I do not decide the question between Mr L.’s 
brain and mine; and he would have been a religious man wherever 
born and educated. I too have always been a religious man, but after a 
different fashion from him.” 


We do not wish to anticipate what will be more fully 
brought out afterwards; but it may be noted here in refer- 
ence to these observations, that Combe, in thus describ- 
ing and commenting on his youthful experience, virtually 
ignores the supernatural element in Christianity, without 
which it is little better than other forms of natural religion. 
He ignores also the reality of sin, which cleaves to the whole 
race of man, whatever be their mental calibre, high or low, 
great or small—a characteristic quite independent of, over 
and above all disproportions betwixt the various propensities, 
sentiments, intellectual faculties of the mind. His friend 
L., with a brain possibly less amply endowed than his own, 
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had evidently been taught by the divine Spirit; had been 
born again, to use the language of Christ to Nicodemus; and 
had cordially accepted the invitation of the gospel. The mere 
size of his veneration, his hope, his wonder, could never make 
him a religious man in the Bible sense; any more than a 
large veneration and conscientiousness made Combe a religious 
man in the sense in which he regarded Mr L. Had the 
latter continued in the same category with the former, his 
religion would have been similar, a veneration for the God 
of creation and the author of wise and benevolent laws of 
nature; but no real personal faith in the God of grace, the 
incarnate Son of God, the man Christ Jesus. It will be 
observed also that Mr Combe quietly assumes that the 
friend of his youth was a typical example of all those who 
believe in Christianity ; persons lower in intellectual develop- 
ment than those individuals who, having higher brains, are 
repelled and not attracted by its peculiar doctrines. While 
it is true that “not many wise men after the flesh, not 
many mighty, not"many noble are called,” and that God 
often chooses the foolish things of the world to confound 
the wise, that no flesh should glory in his presence; while 
this is daily exemplified, it is curious, almost amusing, to 
observe how one so acute and able as Mr Combe ignores in 
this connection the many men of transcendent intellectual 
supremacy who, in successive ages, have given their unhesi- 
tating and cordial allegiance to the gospel of Jesus Christ. 

The autobiography terminates with 1804, the remaining 
years being traced with very considerable success and good 
taste by Mr Gibbon, who writes, as we have already said, 
in thorough sympathy with his subject. The story may be 
briefly told, although the details will amply repay a leisurely 
and attentive perusal. He was apprenticed to a writer to 
the signet in 1804, applied himself very conscientiously to 
his professional duties, and at the same time, partaking of 
the stimulus imparted by the Edinburgh reviewers, then in 
all their youthful vigour and enthusiasm, took great pains 
with the cultivation of his own mind in many subjects 
previously neglected. 

In 1812, having passed his examination and been 
admitted into the Society of Writers to the Signet, he 
began business on his own account. His sister Jean 
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became his housekeeper; his brother Andrew, nine years 
his junior, and then studying medicine, resided with them. 
The joint income did not exceed £130 per annum; but all 
the arrangements were expressive of self-denial and good 
sense, combined with hospitality, so that he not only kept 
out of debt, of which he had a life-long horror, but managed 
to entertain his friends in a humble, yet kindly manner. 
As his family connections were numerous and clannish, he 
had soon a good deal to do in arranging leases, collecting 
rents, &c., so that his reputation as a rising man of busi- 
ness grew rapidly; and in a few years he found his position 
secure, and his clients increasing. At this time, he tells us 
that his family consisted of—‘‘ My father, aged sixty-seven ; 
my mother, aged fifty-five; my brothers: John, a brewer ; 
Abram, a tanner; William, a baker; Walter, a currier; 
Andrew, to be a surgeon; James, a tanner with Abram ; 
my sisters: Barbara, married to George Young, at present 
overseer of coal weights; Ann, married to Robert Cox, 
leather-dresser, Gorgie Mill; Jean, Margaret, and Beatrix. 
If I live to read this twenty years hence, what a breach 
death will have made!” We may mention in passing, 
that the Robert Cox here named was the father of Sir 
James Cox and Mr Robert Cox, afterwards his literary 
executors. Robert Cox, senior, died at the age of forty-two 
in 1815. His character and death-bed scene, as depicted 
by Mr Combe at the time in one of his diaries, will be 
read with much interest (vol. i. pp. 86-90). The passage 
is full of pathos and instruction to all readers; but the 
lessons will be different, according to their religious senti- 
ments. The closing paragraph will indicate our meaning :— 
‘‘The scene was truly valuable to me. Mr Cox and I used 
to talk about religion, aud our sentiments agreed. He had 
a reverence for religion, and an awe and love of God; but 
he frequently spoke against the doctrines of Calvinism, 
which send countless millions to eternal misery, and among 
these some of the worthiest of mankind, while they reserve 
heaven for a few.” 

At the very time when these lines were penned, an 
article in the Edinburgh Review, by Dr John Gordon, was 
amusing the literary public, and George Combe among the 
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rest, by a remorseless attack on Gall and Spurzheim, the 
advocates of the system of phrenology then coming into 
notice. The article concludes thus :—‘‘ The writings of 
Drs Gall and Spurzheim have not added one fact to the 
stock of our knowledge respecting either the structure or 
the functions of man; but consist of such a mixture of 
gross errors, extravagant absurdities, downright misstate- 
ments, and unmeaning quotations from Scripture, as can 
leave no doubt, we apprehend, in the minds of honest and 
intelligent men as to the real ignorance, the real hypocrisy, 
and the real empiricism of the authors.” This was written 
by an anatomist of reputation, one of the young men who 
enjoyed the prestige of the Edinburgh Review, and there- 
fore, if George Combe came afterwards to set such senti- 
ments at defiance, we obtain thereby a strong indication of 
his candour, his clearness of conviction, and persevering 
earnestness. 

Dr Spurzheim, who was in Dublin when the article 
appeared, hastened to Edinburgh, and gave a course of 
lectures in defence of his views. But so prejudiced was 
Combe against him, that he joined in the general laugh at 
the Quixote, and allowed the course to come to a close 
without even seeing the man who was to exercise the most 
powerful influence on his subsequent life. 

Our purpose in this paper will be aided by quoting 
Combe’s own account of his first introduction to Spurzheim 
and to phrenology :— 


“Tt chanced on leaving the Court of Session one day, a friend of 
mine, a barrister, said: ‘Would you like to see Dr Spurzheim dissect 
the brain?? My reply was: ‘ Yes, very much.’ ‘Then come to my 
house to-day at one o’clock.’ I went and saw Dr Spurzheim for the first 
time. He laid the Edinburgh Review on the table. Then he proceeded 
to display the structure of the brain in a manner inexpressibly superior 
to that of my late teacher, Dr Barclay ; and I saw with my own eyes 
that the reviewer had shewn profound ignorance, and descended to gross 
misrepresentation in regard to the appearance presented by this organ 
when dissected by a skilful anatomist. My faith in the reviewer was 
shaken, and I attended Dr Spurzheim’s second course of lectures. At 
the close of the series, I had attained the conviction that the faculties of 
the mind which he had expounded bore a much greater resemblance to 
those which I had observed operating in active life than did those of 
which I had read in the works of metaphysicians ; but I was not con- 
vinced that these faculties manifested themselves by particular parts of 
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the brain. Dr Spurzheim himself had told us that this conviction could 
be reached only by extensive personal observation. All my former interest 
in the study of mind was now reawakened. I procured from London a 
large collection of casts illustrative of the different organs. When they 
arrived in two large sugar puncheons, were brought forth, and ranged 
on my drawing-room floor, they looked all so white and so exactly alike, 
that I felt ashamed of my own folly ; and in my belief that the dis- 
tinctions between them were too minute for my limited powers of obser- 
vation ever to discriminate, I would have hid them if I could. But the 
fact of their arrival had got abroad among my friends, and they came 
in troops to see them. I was forced to tell them all I knew about the 
casts, and that at first was very little ; but to my own surprise I dis- 
covered that at each succeeding explanation which I attempted, the 
subject grew upon myself. I saw clear and obvious distinctions between 
casts which, on a hasty and impatient glance, had appeared exactly to 
resemble each other ; and by reading and conversation I acquired a 
greatly extended and much more accurate acquaintance with the mental 
talents and dispositions of the individuals, the casts of whose heads I had 
before me, than I had previously possessed. I also examined the heads 
of many living persons whose characters I knew, and at the end of three 
years’ study I became convinced that phrenology was true. 

“Tn proportion to the increase of knowledge in my own mind was the 
interest of my expositions heightened, until at length the applications for 
an account of the casts became so numerous, that I was forced to devote 
certain days and hours to gratify the public curiosity. Time rolled on, 
and my expectation that the general interest in the subject would cease 
was never realized. On the contrary, I was entreated to announce 
public expositions of phrenology, as the only method of doing justice to 
the subject, to the inquirers after truth, and to myself. Thus I became 
a phrenologist, and a lecturer on phrenology, by a concatenation of cir- 
cumstances which were not foreseen by myself, and the ultimate conse- 
quences of which I never contemplated when I began the study. 

“ During all this time I continued to devote myself to the discharge of 
my professional duties assiduously and earnestly. I depended solely on 
my professional success for the means of subsistence, and the only serious 
trial which presented itself during this progress of events was the alarm 
of some of my best friends lest I should ruin myself by espousing a cause 
which was the laughing-stock of all men of reputation, and which no 
abilities of mine could ever render triumphant. Don Quixote’s assault 
upon the windmill was regarded as an equal match of strength, compared 
with my venturous presumption in entering the lists as an author and a 
lecturer against public opinion in defence of a doctrine which, it was 
said, was denounced as a gross delusion by every philosopher in Europe. 
I was totally without fortune, reputation, or influential connections. It 
was even said by some that I must have become insane on this subject 
by constantly dwelling upon it. But these ominous anticipations of 
ruined fortunes and public condemnation never for a moment disturbed 
my equanimity. I had now attained a thorough conviction that phreno- 
logy was true and important. I felt an instinctive reliance on the justice 
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of mankind, and believed that those who had hitherto befriended me 
would not desert me, unless I should forfeit their countenance by actual 
neglect of the duties which I owed them. I increased my attention to 
business in proportion as I knew it was expected I should neglect it, 
and I was completely successful. 

“T introduce this statement to encourage those who may be at any 
time intimidated in the pursuit of truth by similar forebodings. If they 
strive to discharge the duties of their calling with increased diligence, 
and prove by facts that they are not neglecting their proper business 
while they are advocating truth, society will not desert them. In humble 
gratitude to God, and in justice to man, I make the acknowledgment 
that my own prosperity and happiness increased every day after I had 
resolved to brave all dangers in defence of phrenology.” 


Both our available space and our purpose prevent details, 
but the general outline of Combe’s career may still be traced. 
A few men of mark stood by him when he most needed 
advocacy and support. Among these we may mention the 
Rev. David Welsh, of Crossmichael, afterwards Professor of 
Church History in the University, and latterly in the New 
College, Edinburgh; Dr Richard Poole, to whom the late 
John Abercrombie was in the habit of submitting his works 
previous to publication ; and his brother Dr Andrew Combe, 
subsequently well known by his physiological writings. 
“With these gentlemen he discussed the results of every 
new observation, submitted cases for their observation, and 
carefully compared and weighed their experiences with his 
own.” 

In September 1826 Mr Jeffrey reviewed the second edition 
of Combe’s System of Phrenology published in the preceding 
year. The review was, of course, clever, plausible, and 
written in a friendly spirit towards the author; but did not 
grapple with facts, and betrayed the author’s incompetency 
for such investigations. It called forth two letters from 
Combe; and in a note appended to the 89th number of the 
Review, Mr Jeffrey concluded the controversy in a manner 
worthy of himself: ‘‘We consider Mr Combe as a very 
sensible and ingenious man, and acknowledge his pamphlet 
to be written, not only with much acuteness, but, with the 
two exceptions we have noticed, with great propriety and 
fairness.” 

Another controversy was impending, and on this occasion 
Sir William Hamilton, the eminent Professor at that time of 
Civil History, and subsequently of Logic and Metaphysics, 
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was his antagonist. All the circumstances are given at 
large in the Life, but it would be unprofitable to narrate 
them here. Suflice it to say that the controversy came to 
nothing, after a good deal of misstatement, misapprehension, 
and unpleasant feeling. The writer happened to be present 
in the Chemistry class-room of the University in April 1827, 
when Sir William, then in his prime, delivered a strenuous 
attack on phrenology, dwelling chiefly on the existence of 
the frontal sinus as a barrier to any accurate observation of 
certain of the so-called knowing organs placed behind it. Of 
course even the youngest listener present must have seen 
that this was an attack on mere outworks of the system. 
We have a vivid recollection however of the expenditure of 
power with which, at the close of successive paragraphs, the 
philosopher nailed his arguments with the words: Falsus in 
uno, falsus in omni. He had before him a small brown 
cranium, announced to be that of George Buchanan, which 
seemed to speak volumes against phrenology, suggesting 
Goldsmith’s lines :— 
“ And still they gazed, and still the wonder grew, 
That one small head should carry all he knew.” 

In the following year, June 1828, Mr Combe published his 
Constitution of Man, the work by which he is probably best 
known. It has been translated into several of the conti- 
nental languages, and republished in various forms both in 
this country and America, the circulation amounting, at the 
close of 1875, to 107,000 copies. In this work the author 
proceeded on the assumption that phrenology, in its general 
principles, is true, and that the various organs of the human 
brain are exquisitely adapted by the benevolent Creator to 
the whole of external nature in its multitudinous arrange- 
ments and circumstances. This seems almost atruism; but 
it was the new view of mind in relation to special portions 
of the brain which led him and his brother Andrew to pro- 
secute the subject so extensively as they did afterwards in 
several publications of real merit which have quietly, almost 
unconsciously, leavened the public mind, as we think, with 
ideas of great value and importance to the human race. 
These works however are pervaded by one important error, 
of which we have already noticed early indications ; and that 
is, the attempt to promote the amelioration and advance- 
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ment of human nature exclusively by drawing attention 
to the laws of nature, to the connection established by 
God, the Author of nature, betwixt the human mind and 
its surroundings, instead of accepting simultaneously, 
and with equal, not to say, more implicit faith, that 
supernatural revelation which is contained in Scripture. 
These authors, and others of the same school, have done an 
essential service in expounding the laws of nature—the 
ordinances of God—in their bearing on human life; but they 
commit a grevious and fatal error in overlooking, in trying 
to dispense with, the explicit teaching of revealed truth. 

Shortly after the appearance of The Constitution of Man, 
Mr Combe published a paper in the Phrenological Journal 
on “Human Capability of Improvement,” in which these 
defective views were more fully developed, and this led to 
the secession of several eminent men who had hitherto 
supported him as a phrenologist. Among these was Dr 
David Welsh, president of the society. The immediate 
cause of his withdrawal, however, was the determination of 
the society ‘‘to prohibit the introduction of all questions in 
theology which could not be supported by an appeal to facts 
in nature, and to logical deductions from them.” In a 
letter to Dr Welsh on this occasion, the following sentences 
occur, which, we may freely say, suggested the idea of this 
article :—‘‘ You have often spoken of writing an essay to 
shew the accordance of phrenology with evangelical religion, 
and it is really a dereliction of duty in you not to do so; 
they appear to me to be at variance, and it would give me 
great pleasure to see that I am inerror. It would add to 
my usefulness also, for I refrain from stating many views 
that appear to myself true and useful, out of deference to 
evangelical opinions, although my conscience often upbraids 
me for doing so.” There is something pathetic in this con- 
fession, and we can only regret that one so thoroughly 
equipped, and so much in sympathy with him as a phreno- 
logist, allowed the opportunity to pass. 

In 1838, Mr Combe’s domestic happiness was greatly 
enhanced by his marriage with Miss Cecilia Siddons, a 
daughter of the great actress. She was his junior by six 
years, and in every way fitted for her position by natural 
abilities, by her sentiments, her tastes, and accomplish- 
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ments. They lived together with growing attachment and 
esteem on both sides for a quarter of a century. They had 
no children, and were therefore at liberty to spend much of 
their time in moving about in their own country, on the 
Continent, and in America. Numerous acquaintanceships 
and a good many valued friendships were the result of 
these travels; and he had ample opportunities of extended 
observation, of studying various social questions, and of 
disseminating his own favourite doctrines. Many interest- 
ing occurrences and remarks on men and manners are to be 
met with in the volumes of his Life. 

Mr Combe died, after a short illness, at the house of his 
nephew, Dr Abram Cox, near Kingston-on-Thames, on the 
14th of August 1858. He had all but completed his seven- 
tieth year. Mrs Combe survived him for ten years, dying 
at Nice on the 19th of February 1868. They are buried in 
the Dean Cemetery, Edinburgh. A simple headstone, with 
an excellent medallion-portrait of Combe, by his friend and 
pupil, William Brodie, marks the grave. There is an 
engraving of this medallion on the title-page of the Life, 
which is also illustrated by two portraits—one by Sir 
Daniel Macnee in 1836; the other by Sir John Watson 
Gordon in 1857. 

We have held from a very early period that the views 
promulgated by Gall and Spurzheim, and advocated with so 
much firmness and conviction by George Combe are sub- 
stantially true. It is hardly conceivable that any one who 
seriously considers the subject with ordinary powers of 
attention can doubt that the brain is the organ of mind. 
A knowledge of anatomy may strengthen this conviction, 
but it does not give rise to it. We may never have seen 
the nerves of the senses traced to the cerebral mass, and 
yet we know, almost intuitively, that all our sensations are 
somehow connected with the brain. The injuries to which 
the brain is subject by external violence; the poisonous 
effects induced by alcohol, by opium, and other substances, 
in exciting or muddling the faculties, confirm the same 
conviction. In short, general consent, with possibly a few 
perverse exceptions, grants at once that the human brain 
is the.organ of the human mind. When we say human, we 
do not deny the same connection in the case of the lower 
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animals, in their limited measure; but at present we are 
concerned only with man. 

Some people dislike the expression, ‘‘ organ of the mind,” 
because they regard it as implying or suggesting materialism. 
This is an uncalled-for alarm, an unnecessary conclusion. 
All that is meant by it is, that under present circumstances 
the mind manifests itself through or by means of the 
organic structure of the brain. When that structure is 
healthy and permeated by healthy blood, the mind is active 
and sound in its operations. When the structure is injured 
or diseased or permeated by poisoned blood, the manifesta- 
tions of mind are suspended, perverted, confused. During 
sleep the circulating blood reaches the cortical portion of 
the brain in certain modified circumstances, as to quantity 
and probably composition ; and there is an unconsciousness, 
which seems gradually to merge into dreams as the moment 
of waking approaches. All that can be averred is, that there 
is an intimate connection betwixt mind and organic struc- 
ture in this life; but it is not a necessary connection. 
When life is fled, the brain remains behind, and may be 
dissected; the mental faculties have gone elsewhere. How 
it is, we cannot explain; but that so it is, every one believes, 
if he holds the truth taught by revelation as tenaciously as 
he holds the truth which he has acquired by observation 
and reflection. Unless this be the case, whether we be 
phrenologists or not, we are apt to land in materialism. 

The special view held by phrenologists or craniologists is 
this, that the brain which, as we have shewn, is viewed by 
almost all to be the organ of the mind, consists of a number 
of portions specially connected with the various propensities, 
the moral and religious sentiments, and the intellectual 
faculties. These exist in different relative proportions in 
different individuals ; and it is manifest that if this doctrine 
can be established by careful, unprejudiced observations, 
carried on by many inquirers during a long series of years, 
a flood of light will be thrown on the philosophy of mind, 
on the science of metaphysics, which must transform the 
laborious speculations which have occupied, with little pro- 
gress, thoughtful and introspective men for generations and 
centuries. But we fail to see how the charge of materialism 
—that is, of matter being regarded as the cause of mind— 
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can be adduced against those who divide the brain into a 
number of organs, with any greater plausibility than against 
those who hold that the brain is simple and undivided. The 
objection of materialism must therefore be given up. 

It will be admitted, we think, that phrenology must stand 
or fall, not by the results of a- priori reasoning, but by an 
appeal to facts. This was always a strong point with Gall, 
Spurzheim, and Combe; and we have seen how slowly the 
last of these men reached conviction, and how steadily and 
incessantly he pursued his studies in the true spirit of the 
inductive philosophy. Without having ourselves prosecuted 
the study in a very precise manner, we have for many years 
been satisfied, by personal observation, that the more 
obvious and marked peculiarities of cranial conformation 
indicate corresponding mental qualities ; and we doubt very 
much if any individual exists, with moderate powers of 
observation, who is not more or less a phrenologist, without 
perhaps being aware that he possesses the attainment. 
Certain heads suggest to every one with eyes to see them, 
that their possessors are no common individuals; while 
other forms of development as certainly communicate the 
impression of moral depravity and intellectual weakness. 
It is impossible to doubt that sculptors, even in ancient 
times when phrenology was unthought of, chose a high type 
of head for their philosophers and deities and heroes. Or, 
taking the view that their subjects were not ideal but real 
men, are we not landed in the inevitable conclusion that the 
distinguished men whom they portrayed really had the 
cranial developments which phrenology expects to find. 

It is important to emphasise the truth, which we have 
already referred to, that personal observation alone can 
make any one a believer in phrenology. Books or the testi- 
mony of others may smooth his path; but nothing short of 
an earnest application of his own mind can breed conviction 
—a conviction that no ridicule, no authoritative statements 
by wise men ignorant of the subject can shake. When the 
belief has once taken possession of the mind that there really 
is an intimate connection between cerebral developments 
und mental manifestations, a key is put into our possession 
which may unlock many secrets, many apparent anomalies, 
otherwise hidden, both in the constitution of human nature 
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and in the outward arrangements of divine providence. It 
is not necessary, and not to be expected, that every one shall 
be capable of using the key with effect. It requires special 
powers, a special aptitude of mind to prosecute such inquiries 
to much purpose. Even Combe himself felt and acknow- 
ledged that his own faculty of observation was not specially 
strong, although his faculty of reflection was above the 
average ; and no reasonable man can expect that a science 
which has been prosecuted fitfully, and with prejudice, for 
less than a century, should be invulnerable in all its depart- 
ments. The broad features of it, the intellectual faculties 
located in the anterior lobes, the moral sentiments in the 
upper coronal region, the propensities at the base, the 
power of concentration in the occiput, present an a priori 
aspect of likelihood and symmetry which must strike an 
inquirer as noteworthy and remarkable when he learns that 
no previous theory guided the original investigators, and 
that they found that the supposed organs had assumed this 
arrangement after each had been separately determined by 
a comparative examination of numerous heads in which the 
corresponding mental manifestations were exceptionally 
conspicuous. 

Another consideration must be borne in mind by all who 
would approach the study in an earnest, reasonable, unpre- 
judiced frame of mind. Mere observation, however accurate, 
or to use a phrenological phrase, a mere application of the 
knowing faculties, will not suffice for a successful interpre- 
tation of individual developments. The reflective faculties 
must be applied to the task in a comprehensive manner. It 
was in this, we imagine, that Mr Combe’s strength lay, 
enabling him in many cases, some of them given in the Life, 
to decipher with remarkable success characters previously 
unknown to him. Let us suppose a case. We meet with 
an individual whose intellectual superiority is manifestly 
written on his forehead. His powers of causality and 
comparison are indisputable even to the unpractised eye. 
But there is little corresponding outcome. He has the posse 
without the esse. The power is manifestly there. Yes; but 
farther observation will explain the apparent anomaly to a 
skilled phrenologist. Perhaps his hind-head is small, he 
cannot concentrate his faculties; or his cautiousness is 
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abnormally large, he is afraid of committing himself; or his 
combativeness is defective, he cannot be roused to opposition ; 
his love of approbation is small, he has no desire for distinc- 
tion. Another person presents himself, whose reflective 
organs are less conspicuous; but he possesses other organs 
which enable and induce him to employ, with greater effect, 
his more limited powers. 

A word may be said in regard to those objections to the 
science which are drawn from the difficulties or drawbacks 
which exist in applying it practically. There are such im- 
pediments, and no sensible phrenologist ever denied their 
existence. The possible existence of the frontal sinus in 
certain cases was made much of by Sir William Hamilton 
and others; and every anatomist must admit, that it really 
prevents our forming a decided opinion in regard to the 
development of certain of the smaller knowing organs in some 
cases ; but generally speaking, there is a reliable corres- 
pondence or parallelism betwixt the external and internal 
surface of the cranium. It must be remembered, too, that 
the great facts of the science may exist in nature, although 
we may be balked by circumstances in expounding them. 

If then it be true, as we believe, that the infinite variety 
of faculty and character which is observed among men, even 
among members of the same family, depends originally on 
peculiarities of cerebral development, we possess information 
of transcendent importance to the human race. It surely 
deserves the deliberate and serious consideration of every 
thinking man, and very specially of those whose calling in 
life it is to promote efficiently the temporal and spiritual 
welfare of men. 

The question naturally rises, If there is truth in phreno- 
logy, how do you account for the slow progress it has made 
since Gall first promulgated his supposed discovery at the 
close of last century? There is comparatively little said 
about it now, much less certainly than fifty years ago. 

1. The violent opposition and ridicule which assailed its 
supporters in those early days has long since ceased, and 
for many years there has been a quiet, gradual, almost 
unconscious leavening of the public mind with ideas not 
very clearly defined, but not unfavourable to the subject. 
Meanwhile the men of anatomical research have been doing 
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their best to discover the cerebral functions in another way, 
chiefly by experiments on the lower animals, such as dogs 
and monkeys. These experiments, as we think, are not 
likely to throw much reliable light on the mental faculties 
of man, and we fully anticipate that dissatisfaction and dis- 
appointment will, at no distant period, recall scientific men 
to the neglected investigations of Gall and Spurzheim. 

2. There can be no doubt that the impression, not un- 
natural we admit, that phrenology leads to materialism and 
infidelity, so far as revealed religion is concerned, has alarmed 
orthodox Christians, and deterred them from attending with 
cordiality either to it or to the deductions from it which the 
Combes and their disciples have proclaimed. 

This brings us more immediately to the point which we 
have had in view throughout this article. 

We have endeavoured to shew that there is no special 
connection betwixt phrenology and materialism. We are 
also satisfied that it may be held consistently with the whole 
circle of evangelical doctrine. The truths regarding the 
constitution of man and the ordinances of God in nature 
can never be at variance with his revealed truth. This has 
been illustrated again and again, in the history of scientific 
investigation, in astronomy, in geology, in history. As 
Chalmers said sixty years ago: ‘‘ Christianity has come 
down to us with all the grandeur of age, but with none of 
its infirmities; she has gathered new strength in all the 
battles she has won in the many controversies of many 
generations.” 

Let us look with confidence therefore at the alleged 
dangers which threaten in the case of phrenology. 

When a man possesses large moral organs, for example, 
veneration, benevolence, conscientiousness—and we shall sup- 
pose these to be so predominant as to keep his other ten- 
dencies in subordination—he will exhibit a fair and upright, 
kindly, respectful disposition in all his dealings with his 
friends and associates. His temptations will not be in the 
direction of dishonesty, cruelty, profanity, and most pro- 
bably he will be esteemed and evenloved. But the strength 
of his veneration cannot alter his position in the sight of 
God, neither can his large benevolence, nor his conscien- 


tiousness. Probably indeed these natural qualities may 
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minister to his self-complacency, and disincline him specially 
to the free offer of salvation through the blood of Christ. 
Another man, less eminently endowed morally, with large 
sentiments and animal organs, and prone therefore to 
dishonest practices and sensual indulgence, may feel that he 
has nothing upon which to plume himself, and may in 
consequence have less to struggle against in accepting 
Christ as his Saviour. The gross misteke which the 
disciples of the system have often made, is to imagine that 
any man can obtain the divine favour by living in accord- 
ance with the higher sentiments of his nature, and that any 
man is at a hopeless disadvantage in that respect when his 
lower propensities are predominant. Do not those who fear 
phrenology, from the side of orthodoxy, underestimate for 
the time the supernatural agency, which the lower no less 
than the higher natures need to be brought to bear on them ? 
The varieties of human character are endless, the tendencies 
against which individuals have to strive are endless, the 
motives which will weigh with each are endless. Is it not 
desirable therefore that a preacher of the gospel of God’s 
grace should realise these facts, and vary, as far as he can 
do so with loyalty to the truth, his mode and manner of 
presenting it to the minds of his multitudinous hearers ? 
Mary and Martha were doubtless very different types of 
women by natural constitution. They were so different 
that they could not have changed places. Martha could not 
have filled adequately the place of Mary, nor Mary that of 
Martha; and yet they both loved the Saviour who availed 
himself of their home, and each served him in her own 
peculiar style. 

In contemplating the phrenological system, let it be dis- 
tinctly borne in mind that all the organs embraced in it are 
wisely and benevolently constituted by the Creator for their 
several functions. They are all good in themselves when in 
due accordunce with each other, and with the completeness 
of the whole mind and character. It is only when certain 
of them act with disproportionate energy that the word good 
can be used with hesitation. This undue predominence 
may occur in what we regard as the higher organs as well 
as in the lower, although this is comparatively rare ; but of 
course everything depends on the original development of 
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each individual. We speak of higher and lower organs, not 
as regards their end in creation as works of God, because 
they are all good, but because a certain number of organs 
have reference to unselfish ends, such as _ benevolence, 
veneration, conscientiousness ; while others, many of which 
are held in common with the lower animals, have reference 
purposely to personal and selfish ends. The former, along 
with the intellectual faculties, lead man directly to the great 
ends of his existence—obedience to the laws of God and love 
to his fellow-men. They have reference both to this world 
and to a future state of existence ; while the latter seem to 
be chiefly intended to promote his individual and social 
welfare in this present scene. There is this other distinc- 
tion to be noted, that while our lower and more animal 
faculties act powerfully of themselves, our rational faculties 
and higher moral sentiments require, as a general rule, to 
be cultivated, exercised, and instructed before they will yield 
their full harvest of enjoyment. 

These views, we believe, are consistent with truth, and 
cannot be controverted. What then do we make of sin ? 
Here comes in the great error into which the leaders in 
phrenology have hitherto fallen. They have overlooked the 
fact of the fall of man, and the consequent depravity of 
human nature, which has been clearly revealed to us by 
the same Almighty Being, whose works and ways they so 
diligently observe and investigate. They reverently inquire 
into his operations in nature; but they irreverently over- 
look the intimations of his word. They see a satisfactory 
explanation of all that is wrong and undesirable in the 
present economy in the ignorance, the selfishness, the 
sensuality of man, depending, as they believe, on imperfect 
or disproportionate development of his cerebral organs. 
This latter imperfection they trace, and with a measure of 
truth, to hereditary descent, to ill-assorted unions, and to 
other causes not easily defined, such as neglect of the 
physical, the organic, the moral laws of nature. A cure is 
looked for to every evil; but it must be the outcome of 
many generations, after an intelligent, a thoughtful, rever- 
ential discovery and observance of all the natural laws which 
the Creator has ordained. We who believe in divine revela- 
tion feel that there is here a very inadequate and unsatis- 
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fying account of human nature in its history, its present 
condition, its destiny. 

When man was created, all his organs doubtless, and his 
brain among the rest, were absolutely perfect, and suited 
for the performance of all their functions. How did the 
remarkable change, as evinced by history and experience, 
take place in his moral nature? On phrenological prin- 
ciples, and in accordance with our beliefs in revelation, an 
answer is not far to seek. Man sinned; woman sinned; 
their moral nature was disturbed in all directions ; the organs 
of the brain underwent changes—from excessive use in 
some, from diminished use in others; and then, as physi- 
ology teaches, varieties of development were gradually intro- 
duced, which varied endlessly from generation to generation. 

That Cain and Abel partook to a certain extent of the 
change thus introduced by the fall of their parents is more 
than probable. One of them we know was a murderer; and 
we need not hastily infer that his brother was possessed of 
a perfectly balanced brain, even by nature. Both were 
sinners by birth; but, as we know on Scripture testimony, 
while Cain continued in his state of alienation from God, 
Abel ‘‘ by faith offered unto God a more excellent sacrifice 
than Cain, by which he obtained witness that he was 
righteous.” 

We adduce the cases of these two men, the earliest 
progeny of those who were created perfect, merely as a 
possible illustration of how phrenology and Scripture admit 
of reconciliation. But we are not shut up to the necessity 
of giving an explanation. Many things in science which 
cannot be disputed are still in apparent discordancy with 
the truths of divine revelation ; but every year that passes 
over us brings evidence that religion and science will 
eventually coalesce and mutually illuminate each other. 

What we aim at is, that those who cordially accept the 
gospel of God’s grace should not be deterred by fear or 
unfounded prejudice from reading this Life of George 
Combe, who, with much in his philosophy meriting distinct 
condemnation, was no ordinary man, and did much in his 
generation for the enlightenment and moral improvement 
of the human race. He set an example, very rare in 
modern days, of hopeful, earnest, indomitable perseverance 
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in the advocacy of what he believed to be true, in the face of 
ridicule, opposition, and almost social ostracism. 

We believe that there was truth in many of his ideas, and 
that to ignore them is both useless and a blunder, because 
sooner or later, in virtue of being true, they will be generally 
accepted. In addition to phrenology, which was his start- 
ing-point, Mr Combe held very enlightened views on many 
subjects connected with the physical, the moral, the organic 
laws by which God regulates the universe; and we cannot 
too strongly recommend his Constitution of Man to all our 
readers whose faith in revealed truth is firmly established. 
They can learn much from a perusal of it, to enlarge their 
minds and widen their horizon, if they carry along with 
them the conviction that the supernatural and preternatural 
element is virtually ignored. While familiarised with the 
general principles which seem to actuate the divine pro- 
cedure in the government of the world, while discovering 
more clearly than they have done before many wonderful 
adaptations betwixt the faculties of man and his outward 
surroundings, physical and social, they will still desiderate 


any reference to that minute special care and providence 
so charming, so comforting, so strengthening to those who 
believe in a reconciled God and Father in Christ.’ This is 


’ The following remarks by the Rev. George Bowen, of Bombay, are so 
appropriate in this connection that we have pleasure in quoting them :— 
‘* The believer walks as seeing Him who is invisible, and receives everything 
from the hand of his heavenly Father. He does not overlook the part that 
he himself may have had in bringing about a calamity, nor the part that his 
fellow-men may have had in it, nor the agency of evil spirits, nor the laws of 
nature, if so you choose to call them; but, after noticing these causes, his 
soul looks away to the Great Cause, to Him who sitteth upon the throne of 
the universe, and is not unmindful of a fluttering sparrow. God has not 
given a constitution to the universe that limits in the least his power to deal, 
at any and every moment, with each individual soul in the way that his 
blessed impulses may suggest. How lamentably defective, how strangely 
erring are those philosophies that imagine that the Almighty has tied up his 
own hands, and only loosens them at some great intervals to give the 
machinery of creation a new activity. Men in general conceive of God as 
without present liberty to do anything in the universe ; with far less faculty 
of spontaneous action than they themselves possess. They may like or dis- 
like, give or withhold ; but God must let the course of nature flow unbrokenly 
on. But the Christian is not thus without God in the world. Not only are 
all things of him, but all things are through him and to him. He is not only 
at the beginning and end of time, but present with all his works through the 
entire course of time, The Christian knows that there is a relation connecting 
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a great and melancholy want; but still we are certain that 
much wholesome and important truth, fitted to enrich the 
mind and widen the human sympathies, may be gathered 
from these books by the believer in divine truth, who wishes 
to gird himself for special usefulness in these days when 
every system and every institution is on its trial. 

BenJaMin Bett. 


Art. V.—The late Dr Hodge. 


[‘ is befitting that the British and Foreign Evangelical 

Review should give expression to the unfeigned sorrow 
awakened throughout the churches it represents, by the sad 
tidings of the death of the venerated Dr Hodge of Princeton. 
From its inception this Review has been identified in its 
principles, sympathies, and aims with the Princeton school ; 
and its founder and first editor was the ardent admirer and 
devoted friend of him who, above all others, gave to Princeton 
its theological renown. It is questionable whether any 
similar event, even within the immediate circle of his 
dearest friends, would have created deeper sorrow in the 
bosom of William Cunningham, than the death of Charles 
Hodge; and it is equally questionable whether any personal 
bereavement ever awakened more unaffected grief in the 
heart of the Princeton professor, than the death of the 
Scottish theologian. 
him and God; and he sees and knows all things in this relation. You might 
suppose, perhaps, that in the day of his affliction it would be an aggrava- 
tion of his grief to recognise God as the author of it ; but I assure you that 
he is not at all willing to exchange this conviction for the notion that his 
affliction came undesigned. ‘Let me rather,’ he says, ‘feel that God is 
chiding me, than that God is without care for me. Woe is me if I am cast 
adrift upon the ocean of circumstances. I would not desire a heaven that 
circumstances would give me, The light and glory of this universe is gone, 
the dignity of existence is destroyed, the attraction of the future is no more, 
when it becomes doubtful that God is in immediate relation with every one 
of his creatures. I know that he is mine, and I am his ; and when he chides, 
I accept it as a gracious token of his interest in me, rejoice to think that it 
will soon be succeeded by tokens of a heavenlier kind. If he chide, it is but 
for a small moment, the smallest possible moment, that the necessities of my 
nature will admit of.’” 

VOL. XXVII,—NO. CVI, F 
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It would be difficult to find in the history of theological 
thought two thinkers who bear to each other so marked a 
resemblance. There is not, as far as the writer is aware, a 
single chapter in the Historical Theology which might not, as 
far as perspicuity of style, accurate apprehension of the status 
questionis, and tone and sentiment are concerned, be ascribed 
to Dr Hodge; nor is there in the three volumes of the 
Systematic Theology (after the introduction) a single chapter 
which, in its expositions of the Augustinian system, might 
not be ascribed to Dr Cunningham. Alike in mental con- 
stitution, deeply read in the ponderous theology of the 
Reformers and their successors, and inspired with the same 
genuine love for that doctrinal system which the Reforma- 
tion gave back to the church, with a distinctness of defini- 
tion, and a fulness of presentation previously unknown ; the 
two theologians spoke and wrote with one mind and one 
spirit, throughout the whole range of the analogy of the 
faith. It is well known that each esteemed the other the 
greatest of living theologians. 

But these kindred spirits so lovely in their harmony in 
life, were widely separated in the time and circumstances of 
their death. In the kindness of the church’s Head, Dr 
Hodge has been spared to the late evening of a long life, 
while Dr Cunningham was removed in the full vigour of 
manhood. It would be difficult to estimate the advantages 
accruing to the church in America from the former provi- 
dence, and equally difficult to estimate the loss sustained 
by the church in Scotland from the latter. The Princeton 
theologian lived to battle with, and dissipate, those vain 
speculations in philosophy, theology, and criticism, which, in 
all their ever-changing varieties, were no sooner elaborated in 
France and Germany than they were reproduced in America. 
The Scottish theologian merely heard the noise of the battle 
afar off, and did not live to witness the invasion of his own 
beloved land by the rallying squadrons of the same motley 
host. America had the advantage of meeting the invasion 
under the leadership of her Hodge ; Scotland, in the inscrut- 
able providence of God, is left to meet it bereft of her 
Chalmers, her Candlish, her Cunningham. But watched 
over by Him who has wrought her deliverance in the past, 
compassed about with the noblest cloud of witnesses to be 
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found on the martyr-roll of any church, and stirred by the 
testimony of fathers still nobly borne in her halls and assem- 
blies and pulpits, to encourage and stimulate and guide her 
sons, it cannot be that the Church of Scotland shall prove 
recreant to her trust, or fail to put to confusion the assailants 
of her historic faith. 

Although the religious papers on both sides of the Atlantic 
have given obituary sketches of the Princeton professor, it 
is but due to his memory that some record of his life and 
labours should appear in this Review. The following sketch 
is from the index volume of the Biblical Repertory and 
Princeton Review :— 


“Charles Hodge, the originator, editor, and leading contributor of 
this Review, was born in 1797, in Philadelphia, where his grandfather, a 
merchant of Scotch-Irish descent, had settled in 1730. His father was 
Dr Hugh Hodge, a physician of great promise and large practice, who 
died at the early age of forty-three, leaving a widow and two sons. To 
the influence of this mother, a lady of rare excellence and endowments, 
both the distinguished brothers are greatly indebted for the mental and 
moral culture to which they owe, under God, much of their fame and 
usefulness. The subject of this notice passed his early life in his native 
city. At twelve years of age he commenced his classical studies at the 
academy in Somerville, New Jersey, and afterwards pursued them at a 
school in Princeton. He entered the Sophomore Class of Nassau Hall 
in 1812, the year when Dr Ashbel Green became President, and imme- 
diately took a high standing, and on graduating delivered the valedictory 
oration. During a memorable revival in the College in 1815, he, with 
many others (among them the present Bishops M‘Ilvaine and Johns, 
of the Episcopal Dioceses of Ohio and Virginia) made a profession 
of religion. The next year the three friends, Hodge, M'‘Ilvaine, 
and Johns, entered the Princeton Theological Seminary, and the 
affectionate intimacy then begun and confirmed has continued to the 
present day. 

“Tt was probably owing to Dr Alexander’s advice and influence that 
Dr Hodge turned his attention to that form of his professional life in 
which he has been so distinguished. That revered friend, ‘who early 
discerned his talents, and seems to have ever regarded him more as a 
beloved son than even as a cherished pupil,’ induced him, not long after 
he left the Seminary as a student, to accept the appointment in it of 
assistant teacher of the original languages, and in 1822 the General 
Assembly elected him Professor of Oriental and Biblical Literature. 
Soon after his election, by the advice of the Professors and Directors of 
the Seminary, he went abroad for the advantages of European universi- 
ties, and spent parts of three years in Paris, Halle, and Berlin, resuming 
his duties in Princeton in 1828. After filling that Chair for more than 
twenty years, he was transferred to the Professorship of Exegetical and 
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Didactic Theology,—Dr Alexander, on account of his age and impaired 
health, desiring relief. And on the death of Dr Alexander in 1852, 
Polemic Theology was added.” 


In this congenial sphere Dr Hodge was enabled by the 
great head of the church to labour for more than half-a- 
century, closing the fifty-sixth session of his professoriate in 
April last. At the end of his fiftieth session the Alumni and 
friends of the institution, from “‘ the old country,” as well as 
from the leading colleges and seminaries in America, united 
at Princeton to celebrate his professorial jubilee, and in 
honour of the occasion, and as a tribute to his memory, 
endowed permanently the chair which he has filled with 
such pre-eminent ability. 


“ The appointed day of the celebration brought together a large con- 
course of the former students and friends of the Seminary. The first 
class upon its roll is now starred throughout, the second shews but a 
single survivor, and the third but two. From the next class, which 
entered in 1815, the year preceding Dr Hodge’s own matriculation as a 
student, four of its five surviving members were present, and every sub- 
sequent class was represented, with possibly three or four exceptions, 
They came from Texas, and Colorado, and California, as well as from 
places less remote. The leading theological and literary institutions of 
the country deputed one or more of their professors, to indicate their 
interest in the occasion. The church in which the exercises were held 
was densely thronged, and by an assemblage remarkable for the number 
of venerable heads and thoughtful faces. Every available standing place 
was occupied. The enthusiasm, which was great throughout, reached its 
climax at that point in the proceedings when Dr Hodge himself, almost 
overcome by emotion, advanced to greet his gathered pupils, and to respond 
to the address made to him by Dr Boardman. . . . As Dr Hodge rose 
to reply, the audience spontaneously rose, and a large portion remained 
standing until he had finished his response. . . . ‘A man is to be com- 
miserated,’ said the venerable Professor, ‘ who is called upon to attempt 
the impossible. The certainty of failure does not free him from the 
necessity of the effort. It is impossible that I should make you under- 
stand the feelings which swell my heart almost to bursting. Language 
is an imperfect vehicle of thought ; as an expression of emotion it is 
utterly inadequate. We say, “I thank you,” to a servant who hands 
us a glass of water, and we thank God for our salvation. The same 
word must answer these widely different purposes ; yet there is no other. 
When I say, I thank you for all your respect, confidence, and love, I say 
nothing ; I am powerless. I can only bow down before you with tearful 
gratitude, and call on God to bless you, and to reward you a hundred- 
fold for all your gooduess.’ ” 


No marvel that the venerable centre of all that interest 
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was moved. As Dr Boardman had just expressed it in his 
touching address :— 


“No man could look upon that sea of upturned faces without being 
impressed with the spectacle. As interpreted by its object, and by the 
free generous inspiration which pervaded the entire body, it bore an 
aspect of moral beauty, nay, of moral sublimity, beyond almost any con- 
vocation our church, or even our country, has ever witnessed. ‘ Who,’ 
said the speaker, ‘has ever seen a gathering like this. Ovations to 
herves and statesmen and authors are no novelty, but here is the 
spontaneous homage paid to a simple teacher of God’s word and 
defender of his truth, by a vast assemblage worthily representing the 
highest culture and the most exalted moral worth of our land. No man 
of our times has received a tribute comprising, in an equal degree, the 
choice elements that are blended here. And my beloved friend and 
brother, there is but one name among the living that could have drawn 
this concourse together. Nor is this all. What we see, imposing as it 
is, is as nothing to what we do not see.’ 

“« “Of the twenty-seven hundred men who have sat at your feet, there 
are few in the field who are not here in spirit to-day. The wires are up, 
and there is a sweet tide of thought and sympathy flowing to us at this 
hour from our toiling brethren in Europe, in Africa, in Eastern Asia, in 
South America, and in the isles of the sea. It is not less for them I 
speak than for the hundreds of your students who are present, when I 
say we rejoice with you in this jubilee ; from our heart of hearts we 
thank you for the priceless benefits we have received at your hands ; 
and we praise God for all that affluence of blessings which he has 
bestowed upon you, and through you upon his church.’” 


As Dr Boardman said, no name among the living save 
one could have drawn that concourse together, and uniting 
in that estimate, we may say that the name which had 
power to convoke that assemblage, and awaken such enthu- 
siasm in that quiet academic village in New Jersey, will be 
second to none among the departed, outside the immediate 
circle of the apostles, in its permanent influence as a 
symbol of the faith once delivered to the saints. The 
services rendered by Dr Hodge to the exposition and defence 
of the old Pauline theology have made his fame imperish- 
able, and placed Princeton in the first rank of theological 
institutions. 

In 1825, Dr Hodge founded the Biblical Repertory, 
which at the outset was simply what its original title im- 
ports, ‘‘ a repository for tracts on biblical subjects selected 
from various sources, and designed to render accessible to 
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American readers some of the fruits of the mature learning 
of English and German scholars.” Shortly after his return 
from Europe the character of the work was changed, and 
its scope enlarged so as to embrace all subjects suitable for 
a Theological Quarterly Review. This Quarterly, under the 
title of the Biblical Repertory and Princeton Review, at once 
asserted its distinctive character—a character which it still 
maintains after the lapse of half-a-century—as the uncom- 
promising advocate of the old Augustinian or Calvinistic 
theology. This system Dr Hodge and the eminent men 
associated with him firmly believed and stedfastly defended. 
They had, moreover, a clear perception of the intimate 
connection between doctrinal systems and ecclesiastical 
polity; and believing that the Presbyterian form of church 
government and discipline “‘was best adapted for pre- 
serving the purity and developing the life of the church,” 
and that it ‘‘more nearly conformed than any other to 
the Scriptural model,” they contributed to its defence a 
series of arguments which for cogency and conclusiveness, 
have perhaps never been surpassed in the history of the 
controversy. 

Nor did the founder of the Review limit its discussions to 
the departments of theology and church government. Fully 
alive to the intimacy of the relations subsisting between 
theology, the great empress of the sciences, and her sub- 
ordinates, Dr Hodge, by his own pen, and with the aid of his 
accomplished staff of writers, laid under contribution the 
kindred departments of mental and moral philosophy, and 
levied toll and custom on the whole territory of the physical 
sciences. “‘ Tell me what a man’s philosophy is, and I will 
ask him no questions about his theology,” was one of Dr 
Hodge’s watchwords and regulative maxims in all his expo- 
sitions and defence of the Calvinistic system. Whilst he 
laid the foundations of his doctrinal system with stones 
hewn by a reverent exegesis out of the quarry of revealed 
truth, and admitted nothing into the superstructure for 
which he could not claim the authority of the word of God, 
he never considered his work as a defender of the faith com- 
pleted until he had examined the philosophical principles 
underlying the doctrines propounded. This is a character- 
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istic of Dr Hodge’s writings which distinguishes them from 
every other of the class in the English language, and war- 
rants the claim advanced for his Systematic Theology of being 
‘the only comprehensive work on that subject in our own 
or any other language.” 

It has been objected that this great work is too systematic 
and scholastic; and it has been suggested that it might 
have been better liked had it conformed more to the type of 
Calvin and the great divines of the sixteenth century, and 
less to the type of Francis Turretine and the great divines 
of the seventeenth century. It has even been said that its 
venerable author has out-Turretined Turretine himself. On 
this singular criticism suffice it to say that it seems rather 
strange to condemn a treatise on systematic theology for 
being too systematic, and not strictly in harmony with fact 
to represent a work instinct with the gentleness, charity, 
and humility of Christ himself, as if it were the offspring of 
a cold, unsympathetic scholasticism. The work is what 
such a work in the present day ought to be, and just such a 
work as Calvin or Turretine would have written had they 
lived in these times; and a work which neither of these 
eminent theologians would have been ashamed to own. A 
work destitute of the characteristics complained of would 
not serve as a text-book for the youth of this nineteenth 
century. The rising generation, encompassed as it is with 
men who claim to think thoroughly, reason logically, and 
express their thoughts in terms of the utmost precision, will 
not accept loose thinking on any subject however sacred, 
nor will it treat with reverence the prelections of any pro- 
fessor whose thinking is not both scientific and logical. The 
man who has come to be recognised as the philosopher of 
the materialistic school, has gained his unenviable standing 
among that scientific coterie through the sheer affectation 
of scientific precision in the analysis and disposition of the 
material furnished by his materialistic collaborators, and by 
a peculiarity of abstract diction which gives to his writings 
a show of philosophic depth and scientific accuracy which 
has beguiled his unwary votaries into the belief that his 
works are a very embodiment of genuine science. The 
scientific yearning which enabled Mr Herbert Spencer to 
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acquire his temporary scientific fame, and which, through 
the disenchantment of increasing knowledge, has now set 
his philosophy aside, has its foundation in our nature, and 
cannot be set at naught by any one who would gain access 
to the intelligence of the present age. 

This remark is specially applicable to the exhibition of 
the doctrines of the Bible. Whoever else may set this 
instinctive love of order at defiance, the theologian must 
recognise its existence, and obey its mandates. The truths 
of revelation with which he deals are not scattered at random 
through the word of God, or presented to the mind as 
isolated, unrelated phenomena. It is true that the Bible 
does not present its readers with a systematised exhibition 
of all the truths it reveals. Many of its doctrines are 
embodied in the concrete, and given, like the facts in nature, 
in detached fragments; but, as if to leave errorists without 
excuse, the outline of the whole economy of redemption is 
given again and again, with all the orderliness and precision 
of a scientific exhibition. Not only are we informed that 
God has provided a way of salvation, but we are informed 
that he was moved thereto by the riches of his mercy and 
the greatness of his love, and not out of regard to works of 
righteousness done, or moral attractiveness possessed by us. 
We are told that all the spiritual blessings conferred upon 
us have been conferred in accordance with a purpose enter- 
tained before the foundation of the world, in which we have 
been given to Christ, and adopted in him as children, con- 
stituted his brethren, and predestinated to be conformed to 
his image. We are told that, in pursuance of this purpose 
and counsel, all thus foreknown and predestinated are called, 
that all who are called (as the Scriptures count calling) are 
justified, and that all who are justified are glorified. For 
the absolute certainty of the final salvation of all embraced 
in this unchangeable purpose of grace, there are pledged all 
the attributes of the divine nature, including the divine 
justice itself, as well as the faithfulness, love, and omnipot- 
ence of God. A man may be excusable for not being a 
botanist, or a physiologist, or a geologist, or an astronomer, 
or a mental philosopher ; but it is difficult to find an apology 
for any reader of the Bible who does not discover in it, as in 
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a mirror, the full outline of the Calvinistic system. This 
system Dr Hodge saw mirrored there, and to the exposition 
and defence of it, as his life’s work, he set himself with an 
ability and culture perhaps never surpassed by any theo- 
logian, and with a love inspired by the experience of its 
power. The result, as given in his Articles, Commentaries, 
and Systematic Theology, is a contribution to theology, exegeti- 
cal, systematic, casuistic, and polemic, not only unsurpassed, 
but unapproached in the history of theologic thought. It is 
difficult to forecast the forms of error which may be devised 
by the great enemy of the truth in ages yet to come; but it 
is not too much to say that in Dr Hodge’s works, sum- 
marised in his Systematic ‘I‘heology, there will be found, at 
least in type and specimen, the armour, both offensive and 
defensive, wherewith to meet the foe. 

The characteristics of this great work are so patent that 
he that runneth raay read. The most prominent of them 
all was well stated by Dr H. A. Boardman in his exquisite 
address already referred to :— 

“The principle on which it rests, and which underlies every part and 
parcel of the lofty superstructure, is the absolute, universal, and exclu- 
sive supremacy of the Word of God as the rule of faith and practice, A 
censorious critic said the other day derisively, in reviewing the volumes 
of theology lately published : ‘It is enough for Dr Hodge to believe a 
thing to be true that he finds it in the Bible.’ We accept the token. 


Dr Hodge has never got beyond the Bible. It contains every jot and 
tittle of his theology.” 


This witness is true. Dr Hodge finds in the Bible all that 
man is to believe concerning God, and all the duty God 
requires of man. In taking this position he is not to be 
understood as excluding the light shed upon the nature and 
relations of the Divine Being by his works. The ground 
assumed is, that the works of God reveal nothing respecting 
him which is not found also in his word. In his Introduction, 
vol. i. p. 11, Dr Hodge makes this point exceedingly clear :— 

“The duty of the Christian theologian is to ascertain, collect, and 
combine all the facts which God has revealed concerning himself and our 
relation to him. These facts are all in the Bible. This is true, because 
everything revealed in nature and in the constitution of man concerning 
God and our relation to him is contained and authenticated in Scripture. 
Jt is in this sense that ‘the Bible, and the Bible alone, is the religion of 
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Protestants.’ It may be admitted that the truths which the theologian 
has to reduce to a science, or, to speak more humbly, which he has to 
arrange and harmonise, are revealed partly in the external works of 
God, partly in the constitution of our nature, and partly in the religious 
experience of believers ; yet, lest we should err in our inferences from 
the works of God, we have a clearer revelation of all that nature reveals 
in his word ; and lest we should misinterpret our own consciousness and 
the laws of our nature, everything that can be legitimately learned from 
that source will be found recognised and authenticated in the Scriptures ; 
and lest we should attribute to the teaching of the Spirit the operations 
of our own natural affections, we find in the Bible the rule and standard 
of all genuine religious experience. The Scriptures teach not only the 
truth, but what are the effects of the truth on the heart and conscience, 
when applied with saving power by the Holy Ghost.” 


This paragraph furnishes the key to all that Dr Hodge 
ever wrote on the subject of theology. The one principle 
underlying its clear, comprehensive sentences is, that the 
Word of God is the only source and standard of theology. By 
this principle he regulated all his own theological thinking, 
and by it he tested, in all correlative departments of thought, 
whether philosophic or scientific, the thinking of others. It 
is the formative principle of his Systematic Theology, and it 
is the destructive principle whereby he smites, as with the 
spear of Ithuriel, all opposing systems. In taking this 
position Dr Hodge is careful to guard himself against the 
charge of divorcing theology from science or philosophy ; and 
his works furnish abundant evidence that no such charge 
could be sustained. As he says in his review of Finney’s 
Lectures on Theology (a thoroughly rationalistic book) :— 


“We wish it to be distinctly understood that we neither deny nor 
lightly estimate works of the kind just described. There can be no 
higher or more worthy subject of study, apart from the Word of God, 
than the human soul, and the laws which regulate its action and deter- 
mine its obligations. Nor do we suppose that these subjects can ever be 
divorced from theology. They occupy so much ground in common, that 
they never have been and never can be kept distinct. But still, it is 
important that things should be called by their right names, and not 
presented to the public for what they are not, Let moral philosophy be 
called moral philosophy, and not systematic theology.” 


Believing with the apostle, that eye hath not seen, nor ear 
heard, nor heart of man conceived, the mysteries of redemp- 
tion, our venerable father set his face as a flint against all 
attempts to determine, by speculations conducted on the a 
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priori method, what the plan of redemption must be. The 
plan of redemption he held to be a revealed mystery which 
none of the princes or philosophers of this world knew, or 
could devise, or anticipate; and the revelation of this plan 
he held to be made in the Scriptures of the Old and New 
Testament, and there alone. 

This feature of Dr Hodge’s theology is closely connected 
with another, viz., its demonstration of the harmony of 
revealed truth with our moral intuitions. His contributions 
both to philosophy and theology under this head are of the 
very highest order, and may be regarded as constituting the 
ablest defence of the Calvinistic system ever produced since 
the days of the apostles. He has not only shewn conclusively 
that there is no possibility of denying the truths embraced 
under the general head of the being and attributes of God, 
without rejecting those intuitive truths which lie at the 
foundation of our knowledge of our own existence, and the 
existence of the external world; but carrying out the principle 
throughout the whole range covered by the economy of grace, 
both in the purchase and the application of redemption, he 
has proved that the denial of the Augustinian or Calvinistic 
doctrine involves, ultimately, the denial of our intuitive moral 
judgments. He carries every question raised along the whole 
line of the Deistic, Pantheistic, Pelagian, Arminian, and 
Governmental controversies, to the bar of man’s moral con- 
sciousness, and leaves no room for doubt or dispute about 
the verdict. He shews to a demonstration, that if sin be 
what every man in his deepest consciousness knows and feels 
it to be, and deserves what every convicted sinner believes it 
deserves, two things must follow—first, that apart from the 
satisfaction of justice, escape from its penal consequences is 
impossible; and second, that without the regeneration of 
the springs of moral activity within him, no man can hate 
sin, love God, or believe in Christ. 

The former conviction fairly and fully analysed furnishes 
an ample testimony to the truth of the Calvinistic doctrine 
of the atonement ; and the latter, revealing, as it does, the 
utter helplessness of the sinner in his unregenerate estate, 
can be confidently appealed to as vindicating the Calvinistic 
doctrine of the inability of the sinner to regenerate himself, 
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or prepare himself thereto. In a word, Dr Hodge has done 
for the old Augustinian system, as distinguished from all 
other forms of Christian doctrine, what Bishop Butler, in 
his Analogy, has done for the Christian religion as distin- 
guished from Deism. He has shewn that the analogy of 
nature bears testimony to the fundamental principles of that 
time-honoured system, and that there is no objection urged 
against it by its opponents, which does not lie with equal 
force against the divine government as actually administered, 
and against the unquestionable moral convictions of man- 
kind. 

On the occasion of the jubilee celebration already referred 
to, Dr Hodge himself pointed out what he regarded as the 
great distinguishing characteristic of the Princeton theology. 
Looking at the system from within, he pronounced it to be, 
in its distinctive characteristic, Christological. The lan- 
guage employed by him is so philosophic, comprehensive, 
and catholic, that one feels constrained to give it in its 
entirety :— 


“ There are,” said Professor Hodge, “ different types of religion even 
among true believers. The religion of St Bernard and of Jobn Wesley, 
of Jeremy Taylor and of Jonathan Edwards, although essentially the 
same, had in each case its peculiar character. Every great historical 
church has its own type of piety. As there are three persons in the 
Trinity, the Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit, so there appear to be 
three general forms of religion among evangelical Christians. There are 
some whose religious experience is determined mainly by what is taught 
in the Scriptures concerning the Holy Spirit. They dwell upon his 
inward work upon the heart, on his indwelling, his illumination, on his 
life-giving power ; they yield themselves passively to his influence to 
exalt them into fellowship with God. Such men are disposed more or 
less to mysticism. 

“There are others whose religious life is determined more by their 
relation to the Father, to God as God ; who look upon him as a sovereign, 
or lawgiver ; who dwell upon the grounds of obligation, upon responsi- 
bility and ability, and upon the subjective change by which the sinner 
passes from a state of rebellion to that of obedience. 

“ Then there are those in whom the form of religion, as Dr Boardman 
has said, is distinctively Christological. I see around me Alumni whose 
heads are as grey as my own. They will unite with me in testifying 
that this is the form of religion in which we were trained. While our 
teachers did not dissuade us from looking within and searching for 
evidence of the Spirit’s work in the heart, they constantly directed us to 
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look only unto Jesus—Jehovah Jesus—him in whom are united all that 
is infinite and awful indicated by the name Jehovah ; and all that is 
human, and tender, and sympathetic, forbearing and loving, implied in 
the name Jesus. If any student went to Dr Alexander, in a state of 
despondence, the venerable man was sure to tell him, ‘ Look not so much 
within. Look to Christ. Dwell on his person, on his work, on his pro- 
mises, and devote yourself to his service, and you will soon find peace.’ 

“When I was about leaving Berlin on my return to America, the 
friends whom God had given me in that city were kind enough to send 
me an album, in which they had severally written their names, and a 
few lines as remarks. What Neander wrote was in Greek, aud included 
these words: dudsv évéaur® (nothing in ourself), & xugiw wavra (all things 
in the Lord); ¢ wévw dovrevew d65a xai xabynua (whom alone to serve is 
a glory and a joy). These words our old professors would have inscribed 
in letters of gold over the portals of this seminary, there to remain in 
undiminished brightness as long as the name of Princeton lingers in the 
memory of man.” 


In a word, Princeton puts Christ where the Bible puts 
him. As the testimony of Jesus is the spirit of prophecy, 
so it is the spirit and life of the Princeton prophesying. As 
Dr Boardman expressed it :— 


“Christ is its central sun ; its pervading element ; the stem from 
which everything in dogma, in precept, in religious experience, radiates, 
and towards which everything returns, Not asa mere anatomy does 
Christ dwell here—the crown of a speculative organism, symmetrical 
and complete, but without flesh and blood and vitality. Rather is He 
the living soul that animates, and guides, and hallows the whole. Ifa 
theology must needs take somewhat of its essential tone from the temper 
of its expounder, who can marvel that the theology of this institution 
should be instinct with a gentle, loving, humble, Christ-like spirit ?” 


Regarding Christ as God manifested in the flesh, as the 
brightness of the Father’s glory and the express iraage of 
his person, as the image of the invisible God whom to see 
was to see the Father, and whom to know, in his person and 
work, was to be saved, “the Princeton men” made him their 
one great theme. At Princeton Christ was worshipped as 
God, and as God he was loved and served. 

In expounding the work of this glorious person, they 
gave pre-eminent prominence to the principle of imputation. 
This principle they applied to the relation of Adam to his 
posterity, and to Christ’s relation to his people; and taught, 
as the Scriptures do, that as Adam’s first disobedience was 
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the judicial ground of the condemnation of all men, even so 
the obedience of Christ is the judicial ground of the justifi- 
cation of all united to him by faith. Christ’s work of 
obedience and suffering has this justifying power before 
God, because of the covenant relation established between 
him and his people, in virtue of which their sins are imputed 
to him as their substitute, and his righteousness, resulting 
from his obedience and death, is imputed to them, or 
reckoned as theirs in the estimate of the law and justice of 
God. One of the most thorough and exhaustive of all the 
Princeton essays is devoted to this subject. This essay not 
only establishes the doctrine of imputation as the doctrine 
of Scripture, but in a catena of testimonies from the Pro- 
testant confessions and theologians, occupying twenty-four 
pages, shews beyond question that this central doctrine 
of the Calvinistic system is the doctrine of Protestant 
Christendom. 

In Dr Hodge’s Systematic Theology, as might be expected, 
this subject occupies a very prominent place. The author 
thus defines it: ‘‘In the judicial and theological-sense of 
the word, to impute is to attribute anything to a person or 
persons upon adequate grounds, as the judicial or meri- 
torious reason of reward or punishment, i.e. of the bestow- 
ment of good or the infliction of evil.” This is the essence 
of the whole subject. When it is said that the sin of Adam 
is imputed to his posterity, it is not meant that we are 
regarded as having personally done what Adam did. All 
that is meant is, that his act whereby he broke the covenant 
is the judicial or meritorious reason of our condemnation. 
In this matter, Adam was a type of Christ, and his righteous- 
ness is said to be imputed to his people, not because they 
are regarded as having in any way contributed to his work 
of obedience, or acted as partners in his sufferings, but 
because, in virtue of the federal relations he sustained 
to them in working and suffering, all that he did is set to 
their account, so that they are regarded as having met in 
him, as their surety, all the preceptive and penal claims of 
God’s law. Much of the opposition to this doctrine has 
arisen from misapprehension, and it may be claimed as one 
of the great services rendered to the cause of sound doctrine 
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and Christian unity by Dr Hodge, that he has stated the 
doctrine with such simplicity, and so clearly demonstrated 
and established it from Scripture, that all ground of mis- 
apprehension is removed, and the claims of this fundamental 
of the economy of redemption placed beyond all doubt on 
the part of any man who will but accept the reasons 
annexed to the second commandnient. 

Another characteristic of the Princeton theology is the 
place it gives to the teaching of the Holy Spirit, and the 
result of that teaching in the experience of God’s people. 
Next to the authority of the Scriptures themselves, it 
estimates the consensus of the children of God as evinced in 
their religious experience under the saving operations of 
the Holy Ghost :— 


“The true method in theology,” says Dr Hodge, “requires that the 
facts of religious experience should be accepted as facts, and when duly 
authenticated by Scripture, be allowed to interpret the doctrinal state- 
ments of the word of God. So legitimate and powerful is this inward 
teaching of the Spirit, that it is no uncommon thing to find men having 
two theologies—one of the intellect, and another of the heart. The one 
may find expression iv creeds and systems of divinity, the other in their 
prayers and hymns. It would be safe for a man to resolve to admit 
into his theology nothing which is not sustained by the devotional 
writings of true Christians of every denomination. It would be easy 
to construct from such writings, received and sanctioned by Romanists, 
Lutherans, Reformed, and Remonstrants, a system of Pauline or 
Augustinian theology, such as would satisfy any intelligent and devout 
Calvinist in the world.” 


It has been said that all Christians are Calvinists when 
they are on their knees, and it may be said that all the 
genuine experiences of believers attest the truth of the 
Calvinistic system. When the Holy Spirit works genuine 
conviction of sin, it never occurs to the subject of the con- 
viction to say-with Mr Wesley, that God might not justly 
have passed him by. On the contrary, he is so impressed 
with a sense of his guiltiness before God that he cannot 
believe that pardon, in his case, is possible. Coupled with 
this sense of guilt, there is always a corresponding sense of 
helplessness. These two experiences go hand in hand. At 
the very moment when the sense of guilt is overpowering, 
even unto despair of mercy, the sense of helplessness is 
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absolute. The convicted soul never thinks of entering a 
plea in mitigation of condemnation drawn from its felt help- 
lessness. Under the teaching of the Holy Spirit, inability 
and responsibility, guilt and helplessness are perfectly 
compatible. 

Still further, the teaching of the Spirit carries conviction 
of sin beyond the mere overt acts of the man. Sinner and 
saint, under his enlightenment, take cognizance of the moral 
and spiritual state whence unholy actions proceed. This 
characteristic of the Spirit’s work pervades the Bible, and 
reveals itself in the recorded experience of God’s people of 
whatever name. They feel that they carry with them a body 
of death from which Christ alone can deliver them, and yet 
this bondage is never regarded by them as incompatible with 
their freedom as moral agents; nor do they regard that 
intervention of the grace of God whereby he renews the soul, 
taking away the stony heart out of their flesh and giving 
them a heart of flesh, thus slayirg the enmity, as an inter- 
ference with the prerogatives of the will or subversive of free 
agency. Taught by the Holy Spirit they can believe, with- 
out any feeling of inconsistency, that a man dead in trespasses 
and sin can be quickened into spiritual life, created anew in 
Christ Jesus, and dwelt in and controlled in all his thoughts 
and feelings and spiritual activities by him that created him, 
and yet continue a free agent. If a man thus instructed, 
who had never heard of the controversy about the freedom 
of the will, were asked whether God could regenerate a free 
moral agent without first obtaining his consent, his reply 
would unquestionably be, ‘‘ How could the carnal mind (i.e. 
the mind in its carnal unregenerete state), which is enmity 
against God, give its consent to become the seat of holy 
affections?” This consent would imply that it was no 
longer at enmity against God, and that its possessor was not 
in the flesh but in the Spirit, and the Spirit of God already 
dwelling in him. Besides all these elements of the Calvin- 
istic system, thus Spirit-attested, there may be added the 
prime distinctive doctrine of God’s sovereign electing love. 
As Jacob could not say that he was chosen and Esau left, 
because he was better than his brother ; so every child of God 
will confess with Paul that he has been saved and called with 
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an holy calling, not according to his own works, but accord- 
ing to the purpose and grace of God which was given us in 
Christ before the world began. No man under the teaching 
of God’s Spirit will refer his conversion to anything save the 
sovereign mercy and grace of God. If he is tempted by the 
adversary to seek for a ground of his salvation in his own 
wisdom, or virtue, or latent spiritual strength, he will spurn 
the very thought as derogatory to the grace that rescued 
him, and, repenting, will mourn over the spiritual condition 
which gave rise to it. As it was under the teaching of the 
Holy Spirit that Augustine was led to those doctrinal con- 
clusions which distinguish his system, it may not be unac- 
ceptable to the reader to give in full Dr Hodge’s analysis of 
the spiritual process by which that prince of the fathers was 
enabled to anticipate Calvin himself. 


“The true Augustinian doctrine of sin was that which the illustrious 
father drew from his own religious experience, as guided and determined 
by the Spirit of God. He was (1.) Conscious of sin. He recognised 
himself as guilty and polluted, as amenable to the justice of God and 
offensive to his holiness. (2.) He felt himself to be thus guilty and pol- 
luted not only because of deliberate acts of transgressions, but also for 
his affections, feelings, and emotions. This sense of sin attached not 
only to these positive and consciously active states of mind, but also to 
the mere absence of right affections, to hardness of heart, to want of love, 
humility, faith, and other Christian virtues, or to their feebleness and 
inconstancy. (3.) He recognised the fact that he had always been a 
sinner. As far back as consciousness extended it was the consciousness 
of sin. (4.) He was deeply convinced that he had no power to change 
his moral nature or to make himself holy ; that whatever liberty he 
possessed, however free he was in sinning or (after regeneration) in holy 
acting, he had not the liberty of ability which Pelagians claimed as an 
essential prerogative of humanity. (5.) It wasinvolved in this conscious- 
ness of sin as including guilt or just liability to punishment, as well as 
pollution, that it could not be a necessary evil, but must have its origin 
in the free act of man, and be therefore voluntary. Voluntary, (a) in 
having its origin in an act of the will ; (b) in having its seat in the will ; 
(c) in consisting in the determination of the will to evil ; the word will 
being here, as by Augustine generally, taken in its widest sense for every- 
thing in man that does not fall under the category of the understanding. 
(6.) What consciousness taught him to be true with regard to himself he 
saw to be true in regard to others. All men shewed themselves to be 
sinners. They all gave evidence of sinfulness as soon as they gave evi- 
dence of reason. They all appeared not only as transgressors of the law 
of God, but as spiritually dead, devoid of all evidence of spiritual life. 
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They were the willing slaves of sin, entirely unable to deliver themselves 
from their bondage to corruption. No man had ever given proof of pos- 
sessing the power of self-regeneration. All who gave evidence of being 
regenerated, with one voice ascribed the work not to themselves, but to 
the grace of God. From these facts of consciousness and experience 
Augustine drew the inevitable conclusion—(1.) That if men are saved, it 
cannot be by their own merit, but solely through the undeserved love of 
God. (2.) That the regeneration of the soul must be the exclusive and 
supernatural work of the Holy Ghost; that the sinner could neither 
effect the work nor co-operate in its production. In other words, that 
grace is certainly efficacious or irresistible. (3.) That salvation is of 
grace or of the sovereign mercy of God : (a) in that God might justly 
have left men to perish in their own apostacy without any provision for 
their redemption ; (b) in that men, being destitute of the power of doing 
anything holy or meritorious, their justification cannot be by works, but 
must be a matter of favour ; (c) in that it depends not on the will of the 
persons saved, but on the good pleasure of God, who are to be made 
partakers of the redemption of Christ. In other words, election to 
eternal life must be founded on the sovereign pleasure of God, and not 
on the foresight of good works. (4.) A fourth inference from the prin- 
ciples of Augustine was the perseverance of the saints. If God of his 
own good pleasure elects some to eternal life, they cannot fail of salva- 
tion. It thus appears that as all the distinguishing doctrines of the 
Pelagians are the logical consequences of their principle of plenary ability 
as the ground and limit of obligation, so the distinguishing doctrines of 
Augustine are the logical consequences of his principle of the entire 
inability of fallen man to do anything spiritually good.” 


Such was Augustine’s experience under the teaching of 
the Holy Spirit, and it is needless to say that it exhibits, 
when analysed, the fundamental principles of the Calvinistic 
system. The experience of Augustine, however, is not 
adduced because of its harmony with Calvinism, but because 
of its harmony with the universal experience of the people 
of God. However Christian men may differ in regard to 
the more remote conclusions to which their experience points, 
it is questionable whether any one who has passed from 
death unto life, would hesitate to endorse any point in the 
foregoing analysis as a phase of his own personal experience. 
Is there a Christian man living whose experience does not 
embrace every element in this sad catalogue? Is there a 
man to whom the Spirit has revealed the length and breadth 
of the commandment, bringing him to feel his guilt, and 
pollution, and helplessness before God, who will not at once 
recognise the dreadful analysisof Augustine’s spiritual experi- 
ence as a faithful portraiture of his own? The disavowal 
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of the likeness would seem almost to place a man outside 
the pale of Christian experience. But assuming the analysis 
to be a faithful summary of the result of the Spirit’s teaching 
in applying the truth efficiently to the souls of men, there 
is no possibility of avoiding the conclusion that the Augus- 
tinian, or Calvinistic system, is a fair exhibition of the plan 
of redemption revealed in the Scriptures. To accept the 
analysis and reject the system is simply to accept the pre- 
mises and reject the conclusion, or rather it is to accept the 
parts and reject the whole when the parts are put together. 

The service rendered under this head constitutes one of 
the most important features of Dr Hodge’s theological 
labours. Having demonstrated the harmony subsisting 
between the fundamental truths of Christianity and our 
moral intuitions, he has carried forward the argument with 
an ever-increasing momentum into the sphere of Christian 
experience, and proved beyond the possibility of successful 
challenge that the essential elements of the Augustinian 
system are in harmony with the universal experience of 
God’s people, as recorded in the Bible and expressed in the 
devotional language of the whole Catholic Church. It is this 
characteristic that constitutes the crown and glory of his 
Systematic Theology, and which is to it what the breath of 
life from his creator was to Adam. It appeals for corrobora- 
tion to “‘ the inner man,” the ‘‘ hidden man of the heart,” as 
enlightened by the Holy Spirit, as well as to the objective 
testimony of the word. The result is that the student is 
thrown back upon the findings of his own consciousness, and 
brought to feel that he is face to face with a system in 
which is reflected all that is genuine in Christian experience, 
a system which differs from a mere dialectic discussion as 
much as a living man differs from a fleshless, lifeless skele- 
ton. It is a remarkable providence that while some men in 
the Old World are struggling to free themselves from the 
restraints of Standards in which this glorious old gospel is 
exhibited, there should be prepared in the New a defence of 
it, which on the score of philosophy, logic, Scripture, and 
Christian experience, leaves the objector without excuse 
before any competent impartial tribunal. When this work 
becomes more widely known (and its circulation is increasing 
very rapidly) denunciation of the Calvinistic theology will be 
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regarded, not as an evidence of culture, or piety, or catho- 
licity, but as a sure token of a defective education, of 
unacquaintance with the spiritual conflict, or of sectarian 
narrow-mindedness. 

But whilst Dr Hodge attaches vital importance to the 
teaching of the Spirit, or his demonstration of the truth to 
the heart, he is careful to guard against fanatical abuse of 
this doctrine. ‘‘ First, this teaching of the Spirit is confined 
to truths objectively revealed in the Scriptures. It is given, 
says the apostle, in order that we may know things gratui- 
tously given, i.e. revealed to us by God in his word (1 Cor. 
ii. 10-16). It is not, therefore, a revelation of new truths; 
but an illumination of the mind, so that it apprehends the 
truth, excellence, and glory of things already revealed. And 
second, this experience is depicted in the word of God.” 
The bearing of these principles is of the utmost value in 
testing the deductions of even the most spiritually-minded 
from their own experience. The Spirit never sets his seal 
to any doctrine that is not objectively revealed in the written 
word, and no experience which is not in harmony with the 
recorded experience of God’s people, as given therein, is 
entitled to recognition as the work of the Holy Ghost. 

As might be expected from the high prerogatives thus 
claimed for the Scriptures, Dr Hodge attached vast import- 
ance to the terms employed in the objective revelation. In 
all his exegetical labours he assumed that he was dealing 
with the words of the Holy Ghost. He held, in common 
~ with the church catholic, that the sacred writers ‘‘ were in 
such a sense the organs of God, that what they said God 
said,” and ‘‘what they taught God taught.” When he 
speaks of them as God’s organs, however, he is careful to 
guard himself against the charge of reducing them to the 
rank of mere machines. 

“ As inspiration did not involve the suspension or suppression of the 
human faculties, so neither did it interfere with the free exercise of the 
distinctive mental characteristics of the individual. If a Hebrew was 
inspired, he spake Hebrew ; if a Greek, he spake Greek ; if an educated 
man, he spake as a man of culture; if uneducated, he spake as such a 
man is wont to speak. If his mind was logical, he reasoned as Paul did ; 
if emotional and contemplative, he wrote as John wrote. All this is 


involved in the fact that God uses his instruments according to their 
nature. ... There is no reason to believe that the operation of the 
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Spirit in inspiration revealed itself any more in the consciousness of the 
sacred writers, than his operations in sanctification reveal themselves in 
the consciousness of the Christian. As the believer seems to himself to 
act, and in fact does act, out of his own nature, so the inspired penmen 
wrote out of the fulness of their own thoughts and feelings, and employed 
the language and modes of expression which to them were the most 
natural and appropriate. Nevertheless, and none the less, they spake as 
they were moved by the Holy Ghost, and their words were his words.” 
Such is Dr Hodge’s statement of the doctrine of plenary, 
as distinguished from all forms of partial inspiration, and 
his arguments in support of it are simply a summary of the 
testimonies of the Scriptures themselves in regard to their 
authorship, or the nature and effects of the influence under 
which they were written. It is difficult to understand how 
any one who recognises the Bible itself as the ultimate 
authority on the question of inspiration, or who is capable 
of estimating the theological and psychological principles 
involved in the discussion of it, can hold any other doctrine. 
If the inspired men of the Old Testament were the organs 
of God, and were constituted such by the indwelling Spirit 
who moved them to write, and controlled and guided them 
in the communication of the divine will; if they were pro- 
phets of God, i.e. God’s spokesmen, uttering in God’s name 
words given them by God, so that their prophecies came 
not by their own will, but by the determination of the Spirit 
by whom they were borne along as a ship by the wind, 
sometimes communicating things they did not understand ; 
if their relation to the Holy Ghost was such that what they 
said he said; if all this is true also of the writers of the 
New Testament; if they were so inspired that it was not 
they who spake, but the Spirit that spake in them; if they 
spake as the Spirit gave them utterance; if they required 
men to receive what they taught not as the word of man, 
but as the werd of God; if they were not left to the exercise 
of their own powers even in regard to things of which Christ 
had already informed them; if the things they were com- 
missioned to communicate were things which were undis- 
coverable by man; if in the communication of these things 
they used words taught them by the Holy Ghost; if such 
be the uniform representation made in the Scriptures 
regarding the nature and effects of the agency of the Spirit 
in their production, it must be manifest that the doctrine 
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of plenary inspiration, i.e. an inspiration that determined 
the words employed by the sacred writers, is the only 
doctrine that can claim scriptural authority, or bear 
philosophic scrutiny. 

In taking this ground, Dr Hodge is not only in harmony 
with the whole Catholic Church, but in strict accord with 
the teaching of the Westminster Standards. Their doctrine 
is not that the Scriptures contain the word of God, or that 
they are the word of God as to their substance, but not as to 
their form, but that they are ‘“‘the very word of God.” 
There is no need of lengthened argumentation in establish- 
ing this position in regard to what our venerable Standards 
teach. The proofs they adduce leave no room for discus- 
sion. The ground taken by the Westminster divines is, that 
the Scripture, in its entirety, is “‘the very word of God,” 
and the evidences enumerated by them are:—1. “ The 
heavenliness of the matter.” 2. ‘The efficacy of the 
doctrine.” 3. “The majesty of the style.” 4. “The con- 
sent of all the parts.” 5. ‘The scope of the whole (which 
is to give all glory to God).” 6. ‘The full discovery it 
makes of the only way of man’s salvation.” 7. ‘‘ The many 
other incomparable excellencies, and the entire perfection 
thereof.” These, the Westminster divines teach, ‘are 
arguments whereby it doth abundantly evidence itself to be 
the word of God.” In addition to these divine credentials 
furnished by the Word itself, our Standards recognise ‘‘ the 
inward work of the Holy Spirit, bearing witness by and 
with the word in our hearts,” and ascribe to his agency 
“our full persuasion and assurance of the infallible truth 

and divine authority thereof.” 

' The position here taken is, that the arguments above 
enumerated, apart altogether from the teaching of the Holy 
Spirit accompanying the reading or hearing of the word, are 
sufficient to leave men inexcusable if they do not recognise 
it as the word of God. The inward work of the Spirit is 
necessary to full persuasion and assurance, but were the 
Spirit withheld, the evidences of its divine authorship, 
exhibited in the Bible itself, are sufficient to condemn those 
who reject it. When these evidences are examined, one 
cannot but be astonished that any one who has ever studied 
the passage would hazard the statement that, according to 
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the Westminster divines, inspiration has to do with the 
“matter” and not with the “form” of the sacred record. 
It is true the ‘‘ matter” of the record is specified among the 
evidences ; but it is just as true that it is only given as one 
of them, and that it is given, not to prove that the Spirit had 
to do with the ‘‘ matter” only, but to prove, from the heaven- 
liness thereof, that the Scripture containing such “matter” must 
be the word of God. The object of the section is to specify 
the evidences which prove that the Scripture is the word of 
God ; and, among other evidences, the Westminster divines 
point to the character of its “matter.” Surely their doctrine 
must have been what they set themselves to prove. If they 
refer to the heavenliness of its matter to prove that the 
Scripture is the word of God, they must have believed it to 
be God’s word, and not the word of man. 

The same line of argument is prosecuted throughout. 
The design of every point specified in the enumeration is tc 
prove that the Scripture is the word of God. If ‘“‘the 
efficacy of the doctrine” is given in evidence, the object is to 
prove, not simply that the doctrine is of God, but that the 
Scripture in which the doctrine is communicated is God’s 
word. But not to delay the reader with arguments in proof 
of what must be obvious to every one who has not a different 
theory to maintain, attention is invited to only one other 
clause, viz., that which represents ‘‘ the majesty of the 
style” as one of the proofs that the Scripture is the word of 
God. This one clause settles the matter beyond appeal. 
If the ‘‘style” of Scripture is one of the proofs that the 
Scripture is the word of God, the inevitable conclusion is 
that God had to do with the ‘‘ style.” If so, it must follow 
(1) that he had to do with the “form” as well as the 
‘‘matter” of the record; and (2) that he had to do with the 
words as well as the ideas of the communication. These 
inferences are obvious, for, as far as the writer is aware, 
there is no definition of “‘ style” which does not include the 
selection of the terms to be employed, and the disposition 
of the words and clauses in sentences.. 

It does not come within the scope of this sketch to deal 
with objections to the doctrine of plenary inspiration, but it 
may not be out of place to notice the following. It has been 
strangely objected to this doctrine that it is an attempt to 
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theorise about the process of inspiration ; but the objection 
arises from a misapprehension of the doctrine. It assumes 
that the advocates of plenary, or verbal inspiration, under- 
take to shew how the Spirit determined what words the 
writer should employ, while the fact is that they deal exclu- 
sively with the declared effects of his agency. They do not 
profess to know how God does anything, but they do profess 
to know what God himself in his word declares that he does. 
Eschewing all speculation respecting the mysterious opera- 
tion of the Spirit on the minds of the sacred writers, they 
accept as ultimate the testimony of the Scriptures themselves 
in regard to the result. As the Scriptures teach that the 
revelation they contain is given, ‘“‘ not in the words which 
man’s wisdom teacheth, but in the words which the Holy 
Ghost teacheth,” they hold that the words of the original 
record were the words of the Spirit. So far is this from 
irreverent theorising about the process, that it is simply 
saying over again what the Spirit himself says about the 
result of his own inscrutable operation. 

Again, it is asked, What is gained by contending that at 
one time there was an absolutely infallible Scripture? ‘“‘ It 
matters little to me,” says one, ‘‘ whether a gem in my 
possession, having some little flaw, originally exhibited that 
imperfection, or owes it to an accident that occurred yester- 
day.” This is very much like saying, What is gained by 
contending that at one time man was absolutely perfect, 
seeing that man, as we find him, exhibits many imperfec- 
tions? The answer to both questions is the same. It does 
matter a great deal whether we believe or reject the testimony 
of God himself about the character of his own work as it 
came from his own hands. It is a matter of some theological 
importance whether we hold that God created man upright, 
or hold that he created him in a state of moral equilibrium, 
or with positive immoral propensities. And it is a matter 
of no less importance whether we regard God as giving men, 
through apostles and prophets, by the agency of his Spirit, 
a revelation of his will which cannot be broken even in its 
briefest clause ; or hold that, in its original production, he 
permitted his servants to mar the record with errors fitted 
to discredit its claims. Whatever may be the present state 
of the record, owing to the fault of uninspired copyists, or 
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the sin of errorists, we are not to be led thereby to reject the 
concurrent testimony of Christ himself and his holy apostles 
and prophets, respecting the absolute perfection and infalli- 
bility of the revelation as given by the Holy Ghost. ‘Let 
God be true and every man a liar.” 

Such were the views of the venerable Princeton theologian 
on the questions noticed in this article, and to all who love 
the truth as it is in Jesus it must be cause of deep thank- 
fulness that the great work which embodies them is obtain- 
ing so large a circulation. If the writer is not entirely 
misinformed, there is no recent theological work that has 
gained access to so wide a circle of ministerial readers 
among so many Protestant denominations. Asa text-book 
it is destined to supersede all others of its class, and must 
contribute largely to mould the theological teaching of 
Christian seminaries, and to give cast and character to the 
pulpit ministrations of Great Britain, Ireland, and America. 

As a teacher, Dr Hodge’s power resided in his character, 
ever revealing itself in unaffected simplicity, tenderness, 
and gentleness, as well as in the thoroughness of his 
masterly analysis and the lucidity of his style. His open- 
ing prayers seemed to constitute his class-room a Bethel. 
After enumerating the blessings for which he was pleading 
on behalf of himself and his pupils, he would sometimes 
pause, and say, ‘“‘These are great blessings, but they do 
not exceed the merits of our glorious Redeemer. In his 
obedience and death thou hast made abundant provision 
for granting them all, and doing exceeding abundant above 
all that we ask or think.” What a heritage to a class-room 
are such prayers! Their savour is as the incense of morn 
to the soul, wooing it upward to communion with God. In 
such a class-room it was impossible for scepticism or spiri- 
tual indifference to live. In the Sabbath afternoon confer- 
ence all these qualities of heart and soul seemed to well 
forth as from a living fountain. The theme, specified on 
the"previous Sabbath, was always some feature of the Chris- 
tian life, or some truth bearing directly on the work of the 
ministry, or the cultivation of personal religion. In the 
treatment of the subject, Dr Hodge was always the same 
tender-hearted Christian theologian. His own sketch of 
Paul’s discussion in the eighth of the Romans would, in its 
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leading features, be entirely applicable to his own addresses 
on these ever-memorable Sabbath feasts: ‘‘As there is 
always warmth of feeling in the apostle’s arguments, so 
also is there generally logical arrangement in his highest 
triumphs.” His mind could not think otherwise than 
logically ; but the springs of his mental activities were, like 
the apostle’s, imbued with a fervour and pathos that gave 
to his utterances a spiritual mastery over his hearers as 
unique as it was irresistible. 

Of the closing scene of this eventful life it is not necessary 
to speak. No one who knew Charles Hodge needs to be 
assured that his latter end was peace. His last audible 
words were, “ To be absent from the body is to be present 
with the Lord; to be present with the Lord is to see him, 
and to see him is to be like him.” He knows now what it 
is to see Jesus without a cloud between, and what it is to be 
perfectly conformed to the likeness of him who is the image 
of the invisible God. 

Princeton Cemetery has garnered much precious dust. 
Witherspoon, Edwards, and the three Alexanders are trea- 
sured there in tombs held sacred as the tomb of Washington ; 
and now it has received in trust the ashes of the beloved 
Hodge. It is well to cherish the memories that cluster 
around those graves. They carry the mind back to a past 
worthy of remembrance, and they suggest momentous 
thoughts of the near eternity, when professors and students, 
under the immediate instruction of the Eternal Word him- 
self, shall investigate the inexhaustible mysteries of redemp- 
tion, where no clouds of earth or sin shall obscure the vision, 
and where they shall see as they are seen, and know as they 
are known. Rosert Watts. 
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lI\HOUGH the discussion of this subject continues, and 

probably will never cease while man continues to be on 
earth, yet the excitements of controversial discussion have 
for the present in considerable measure passed away. As 
compared with the state of public mind immediately after 
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the publication of The Vestiges of Creation, of Darwin’s 
Origin of Species, and of Lyell’s work on The Antiquity of 
Man, the present state is one of pause or lull, like that of 
the calm sea after almost forgotten storms. It is true that 
the calm sea is ever in motion, under the influence of the 
same forces which produced the storms. But a calm is 
different from a storm: and our present state is one of 
comparative calm. 

Such a state permits and favours a corresponding species 
of discussion. It is most favourable to the profitable exercise 
of considering, not the various controversies of detail which 
present themselves to closer inquiry, but the previous ques- 
tion of intellectual strategy, how the matter ought to be 
regarded as a whole by evangelical Christians, that is, how 
it ought to be regarded in connection with Christianity and 
Scripture. 

Christians desiring to inquire on Scripture grounds are 
sometimes met, ostensibly in the interest of Bible religion, 
by certain preliminary objections on the ground of com- 
petency. For instance, it is said that we ought not to 
seek information in Scripture regarding such a matter as 
origination of the physical world, because the proper office 
of the Bible is revelation of what is distinctively moral and 
spiritual. This saying is one of those which may make a 
temporary sensation, but cannot permanently satisfy the 
mind of men seriously searching for truth. That revelation 
of the moral and spiritual world is the grand office of Scrip- 
ture no intelligent reader of Scripture can fail to perceive. 
But that is no sufficient reason why we should at the outset 
despair of finding in Scripture some information regarding 
what is distinctively physical. The truth regarding properly 
physical facts may in some cases be vitally important in 
relation to the interests of what is properly moral and 
spiritual; and the Bible may have spoken of the lower in 
the interest of the higher. Thus in history, miracles—e.g. 
the miracle of Christ’s resurrection—though they should be 
properly physical facts, may serve the highest ends as evid- 
ences and illustrations of Christianity. Thus creation, if it 
be a fact, is a physical fact : while on its higher side what 
it involves is free agency of God, on its lower side it must 
involve origination of the physical world. And the physical 
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fact thus necessarily involved in creation on its lower side 
is one of vital importance to all religion and morality, being 
the solid basis upon which man rises up to God on the higher 
side. Accordingly, this physical fact is solemnly set forth 
by the Christian church in the first article of her funda- 
mental creed, “‘I believe in God, the Father Almighty, 
Maker of heaven and earth.” To say nothing therefore of 
ordinary providence, we may expect to find in Scripture 
some information at least regarding miracles and creation. 

Again, on the ground that Scripture is not a text-book of 
physical science, it has been maintained that the Bible can 
be no authority on any matter of that science; that any 
Scripture utterances affecting matter of science are as such 
to be disregarded as incompetent. Now, it is reasonable to 
say that they ought not to be received by physical science 
as authorities to determine questions within her domain. 
For as her domain js physical nature, so the end of her 
being is to ascertain what physical nature reveals regarding 
itself; and therefore a man of science may with propriety 
say, This or that Scripture utterance, though it should affect 
the matter I am inquiring about, does not concern me as 
man of science, for as man of science my sole business is to 
ascertain what nature herself reveals regarding nature. 
But information, thus not available for purposes of science 
strictly speaking, may be fully available for purposes of real 
knowledge, and of human life as affected by knowledze. The 
theological inquirer, therefore, who will disregard as incom- 
petent Scripture utterances regarding matter of physical 
science, on the ground that the Bible is not a text-book of 
science, shews himself a bad logician. 

Let us, for argument’s sake, suppose that the Bible testi- 
mony contradicts the evolutionist theory of the origin of 
species. That will not bind the man of science to regard 
the scientific question of the way and manner of origination 
of species as to him a closed question. In full consistency 
with the recognised authority of Scripture, he may regard 
the problem as open for him, to ascertain from nature what 
nature teaches regarding the origin of species; and to find, 
conceivably, that nature does not here confirm the testimony 
of Scripture, or even that the preponderance of evidence 
furnished by physical nature is in favour of evolutionism. 
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But this finding of science would not warrant the theologian 
in rejecting as incompetent the supposed Scripture testi- 
mony against evolutionism. It would only bind him to 
admit, in the first place, that the hypothesis is not con- 
demned by science on her proper grounds; and also, and 
especially, in the second place, to accept as valid for know- 
ledge and life the information given to him from a source 
beyond nature, though it be information regarding nature. 
Personally I do not regard evolutionism as anti-scriptural. 
But if I had so regarded it, I would have felt bound, on the 
authority of Scripture, to regard the hypothesis as untrue, 
although the matter of it be one of physical science, and 
though the evidence derivable from physical nature had 
appeared not to condemn it, but to countenance or favour it. 

A more impressive case is that of the unity of mankind— 
in origin and in species, in kind and in kin. The matter 
here is certainly one of physical science. At the same time 
it is one on which Scripture pronounces, not only incident- 
ally, but in the very heart of the view it gives of religion for 
man. Make allowance, if you will, for a race of pre- 
Adamites, as well as for a race of Cainites who have some- 
how survived the Deluge. After all possible allowances are 
made, there ever survives the Scripture fact of a mankind 
which is one in lineage and nature. This appears not only 
in the Bible history, which is a system, but in the Bible 
doctrine regarding man—a doctrine which conditions the 
whole Bible doctrine regarding God. Thus, as to redemp- 
tion, the Bible doctrine proceeds on the view that there is a 
mankind whose specific nature has been assumed by God, 
so that to every one of that kind salvation is offered through 
a kinsman-redeemer. Then, as precondition of redemption 
for man, there is the Bible fact of universal sinfulness in 
man, a sinfulness accounted for by woful inheritance to 
mankind as a race, one in lineage and nature, from a first 
father who, created upright, sinned and fell. The unity of 
mankind is thus inwrought into the whole system of Bible 
teaching, historical and theological. If any one choose to 
say, Nevertheless, as the matter is one of physical science, 
the testimony of Scripture here is incompetent ; I will answer, 
It may be incompetent for you; but it is not and cannot 
be for me, unless I reject the Scripture teaching in its sub- 
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stance, and thus by implication reject Scripture itself. Its 
information confessedly is not available for science, whose 
office is simply to ascertain what nature teaches. But why 
should it not be accepted as available for knowledge and for 
life, in relation to a matter as to which history shews that 
knowledge most nearly concerns human life in its highest 
relations ? 

Once more, it has been said, by way of preliminary 
restriction upon inquiry, that Scripture information regard- 
ing matters of physical science is to be expected only where 
the matter stands in immediate relation to religion or 
morals. This, though plausible, is not antecedently an 
obvious matter of course, and in point of fact is apparently 
not true. Witness the question of the antiquity of mankind, 
which certainly is a question of physical science, a question 
not immediately affecting religion or morals, and yet a ques- 
tion about which Scripture certainly gives some information. 
Relation to religion and morals constitutes, not an a priori 
test of the limit of legitimate inquiry on Scripture grounds, 
but a guide to reasonable interpretation of Scripture in cases 
otherwise doubtful. When, for instance, Scripture speaks 
of the sun as moving and the earth as fixed, then the ques- 
tion rises whether, in thus employing the language of com- 
mon life regarding what may be called ostensible fact, the 
Scripture is to be understood as pronouncing upon the scien- 
tific question regarding real fact underlying that ostensible 
one. And the reasonable answer ‘is, No; for the scientific 
fact is not here demanded for the moral and spiritual pur- 
pose of the utterances: that purpose is completely served 
by the ostensible fact set forth in the language of common 
life. The regulative maxim thus available may be also 
found available for reasonable construction of Scripture 
utterances regarding such details as the “six days” of 
creation. And in mentioning these we find ourselves 
brought round, through preliminary discussion of com- 
petency, to the substance of the subject in hand. 

In relation to that substance, it is of very great import- 
ance to give things their due place, and consequently not to 
give things a place not duly theirs. Of late the minds of 
men have been very much exercised about such detailed 
questions as I have referred to—antiquity of man, unity of 
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mankind, origin of species, the ‘“‘ six days.” This has been 
strictly necessary, on account of the recent course of investi- 
gation and speculation. But to some extent it has been a 
necessary evil, as tending to bring about disproportion of view, 
which is falseness of view or impression. These details, in 
our impression as to real importance, have come to hold far 
too large a place. In many minds they have come to be 
regarded as the main matter of Christian revelation regard- 
ing the origination of the world. It requires an effort, 
serious and sustained, to realize the fact that, both in their 
own nature and in relation to religion and the Bible, they 
are comparatively insignificant. As compared with them, 
the transcendently great fact is simply creation, apart from 
detailed circumstances of date, and manner, and duration. 
I will therefore now dwell upon the simple fact of creation, 
origination by divine free will—no matter when, or how, or 
in how many days or eons. 

In this, its substance, the Christian doctrine of creation 
—origination by divine free will—is most fully in accord 
with the Augustinian or Calvinistic doctrine of providence 
and predestination. This doctrine too, in relation to events 
in world history, makes divine free will to be sovereign. 
But the determination and the predestination of those 
events have to do with an existing world, a substantive 
reality of second causes, through which the supremacy of 
the first cause is to our apprehension veiled, though not 
concealed. But in the case of creation, of origination by 
divine free will, that supremacy or sovereignty appears in 
naked grandeur. Although the sovereign free will of God 
really works along the whole line, from foreordination to 
final eventuation, it is at the middle point of creation that 
God most clearly appears in his kingly glory for the adora- 
tion of rational creatures. The song which we faintly hear 
from eternity, and which goes billowing down through his- 
tory in time, breaks upon us in its fulness when, if we may 
so speak, eternity is passing into time, and the world is 
made, ‘not in time, but with time” (Aug.). There it is 
that we see the unvailed fulness of the glory of divine free 
will, of God as King. 

This is what the church saw, and sang exulting, when 
she first spoke to the world about her religion : “I believe 
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in God the Father Almighty, Maker of heaven and earth.” 
In the earliest and most catholic of her creeds she has said 
nothin of providence, and of creation she has said nothing 
but simply creation—origination by divine free will, without 
specification of any of those details which now exercise our 
minds relatively to date, and manner, and duration. The 
designation of ‘‘the Father,” viewed in connection with 
subsequent Trinitarian developments, bids us think of Him 
who is the fontal person of the Godhead (tnyn Ocornros). But 
the leading effect of the designation has been to make us 
think of a living loving God, as distinct from a mere mecha- 
nical first cause of the universe; so that what our children, 
through the words of this famous creed, are taught to know 
and praise, is, no doubt the central person of the Godhead, 
but also and especially divine free will, causing the universe 
to rise into being at the mere bidding of God, the nod of 
omnipotent wisdom and love. 

The native practical effect of this doctrine of creation is 
transcendently great. Well has it been placed at the begin- 
ning cf the oldest creed. So far as providence requires the 
sovereignty of divine free will, the requirement is anticipated, 
with the force of a measureless a fortiori, by the believer's 
previous ascertainment of divine free will in creation :—he 
who made the worlds can and will surely sustain them and 
rule them. Objections to detailed miracles in the history of 
the world, on the ground of demonstrable or presumable 
impossibility, are all shattered beforehand in the mind of him 
who believes in creation :—the God who brought the world 
and its laws into being can surely control all events at his 
pleasure, whether with, or without, or against second causes. 
Redemption, even as amounting to new creation, is quite 
feasible to him who believes in the old creation :—the God 
who at first, in omnipotence of wisdom and love, brought all 
things out of nothing, can now surely, for the purposes of 
his infinite wise love, bring a clean thing out of an 
unclean. In sum, to believe in creation is by implication 
to believe in God, the Father Almighty; for the free will 
which originated the world as known to us can be only that 
of a living personal God, whose proper name is Father, 
whose nature is love. And to believe thus in God is to see 
all creature excellence as only the shadowy manifestation of 
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the eternal substance in Him of all that is good and beau- 
tiful and true; to see in our world a transfigured world, 
‘“‘ white and glistering,” radiant with the splendour of God- 
head filling all in all. 

It is important to keep in mind that the transcendently 
great fact of creation is established if only it be shewn that 
there is free will in the origination of our world. Beyond 
simply that free will, everything else is circumstantial. 
Individuals, for instance, in the animal kingdom, are now 
brought into being through the medium of parentage; but 
their origination is creation, ‘‘ mediate” creation ; because 
the individual has been brought into being by free will of 
God through that creature instrumentality. If we suppose 
that species are originated by the way of evolution, trans- 
mutation and translation of lower into higher; still their 
origination is creation: because that supposition leaves 
unmoved the fact of their having been originated by divine 
free will, and only constrains us to regard the creation of 
species as having been mediate, not immediate. If we sup- 
pose again, that all species of living creatures have been 
evolved out of one, the one primeval fundamental living 
creature, and that this one itself has been evolved out of 
inorganic matter; or if we suppose that several primeval 
forms of life, from which all subsequent forms have sprung 
by evolution, were originally evolved from that matter; if 
we suppose that in any way the origin of all living creatures 
has taken place through evolution from dead matter: still 
the fact of creation remains, only not immediate but mediate 
creation, because there still remains divine free will as that 
by which the evolution has been effected. Finally, let us 
suppose that the existing mechanical system of the universe, 
the heavenly host of inorganic worlds, of which many others 
may, like our earth, have living and rational populations, 
has been evolved by natural process from some nebulous 
raw material, such as some have seen, with what eyes of 
sense, or reason, or imagination, in the Milky Way. Here 
we have reached the utmost conceivable boundary of evolu- 
tion by process of nature in the origination of things. Here 
too we have reached the last result to which heathen 
speculation was brought, in the endeavour to trace the 
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system of things back to its origin. For emanationism was 
only a lame attempt to account for the raw material of the 
world. The great question was, supposing that primeval 
raw material, how to account for the form, in the high sense 
of the term, that form through which the raw material 
becomes a world, and without which it is an unintelligible 
and unimaginable chaos. 

Even here to affirm evolution is not to deny creation. 
For to say that by a natural process that raw material 
became formed into worlds of inorganic matter, which them- 
selves became by evolution the fruitful mothers of all forms 
of life, is still to leave room for the belief that the whole 
took place by free will of God; that it was at his bidding 
that the raw material took at the first that form from 
which, at his bidding, all other forms were subsequently 
evolved. 

The suggestion which some have made here, that even in 
the raw material there were germinal conditions, out of 
which the form may have come by evolution, is at bottom 
sheer stupidity. For, in the first place, how came those 
germinal conditions, if inhering in the nature of the raw 
material, into manifested operation in time? How comes 
it that they were not in manifested operation from eternity, 
so as to have produced a world eternal ab ante ; unless indeed, 
as is most reasonable to suppose, the matter and the form 
were brought simultaneously into being, that is, the world 
was created byGod? If the raw material was from eternity, 
and had in it those germinal conditions which result by 
necessity of nature in a formed world, then the world must 
have been from eternity. And in the second place, although 
the germinal conditions had unaccountably lain dormant in 
the past, to awaken unaccountably into manifested opera- 
tion in the present time, yet we have not accounted for the 
origin of the world. We have only carried the problem back 
to that so-called raw material. The raw material, it now 
appears, is not simply chaotic matter. It is matter already 
indued with form. It is, in truth, the formed world in germ. 
For those germinal conditions, supposed to inhere in the 
raw material, are just that matter plus form which consti- 
tutes a world as distinguished from a chaos—a determinate 
thing as distinguished from an indeterminate no-thing. The 
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seed is the tree in germ. When you have shewn me the 
seed, you have not accounted for the origin of the tree ; you 
have only made me look at the tree near its origin. And 
so, if the whole of our existing universe was resolvable into 
one infinitesimal germ of formative determination, one 
germinal condition, the simplest and most elementary, out 
of which, along with raw material, the universe has sprung 
through sheer necessity of nature, or simply physical evolu- 
tion; still the problem of origination would remain unsolved, 
and divine free will would have place as the solution of the 
problem. That one germ, that most elementary condition, 
along with raw material, would, to a rational mind, have 
been the universe whose origination has to be accounted for. 
We shall not say, Whence the raw material? We shall say 
only, Whence the germ of formative determination? You 
answer, It is in the raw material. But the question is, 
Whence is it? If it have existed in the germ from eternity 
by necessity of nature, then the world has been from eternity, 
and has unaccountably sprung in time from germ into tree. 
But if it be the result of divine free will, then the church is 
warranted by that germ in her confession and song, “I believe 
in God the Father Almighty, Maker of heaven and earth.” 
Supposing free will, then the extremest evolution is only a 
sort of “continuous” creation ; it certainly involves creation 
of all things in the universe. 

It has been made a question, whether from the universe 
we are warranted in rising, by way of inference, to God; and 
it has been maintained that the process is illegitimate, 
because from finite in the premiss we proceed to infinite in 
the conclusion. Natural Theology is established if only 
there be in man the innate idea of God, which experience of 
nature awakens into conscious recognition. Creation thus 
far is regarded only as the occasion of our coming to the 
knowledge of God, not properly as a source of our knowledge 
of him. But it may be fairly contended that the universe, 
though finite, is, if it be a veritable creature, consequently a 
proper demonstration of the Infinite as creator. 

From the creature we may infer much more than is in 
itself. Thus in the case of watch-making, the creation is only 
irrational and perishable, while the creator is rational and 
(as rational) presumably immortal. So in all ages it has 
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been assumed, almost as matter of course, that if the world 
be indeed the product of free creative will, then the pro- 
ducing cause is God, ‘eternal, immortal, invisible.” That 
assumption is warranted at first blush by the ostensible 
fact, that no one can have produced this glorious universe 
but one who has in himself supremely all those excellencies 
which the universe indicate in part. And when the matter 
is considered closely, the argument from finite creature to 
God as creator seems to be almost (to the soul’s view) one 
of ocular demonstration. For let us suppose the universe 
resolved into that germ or germinal condition, along with 
matter, to which reference has been made. Here, in that 
germ, we have the universe in a form most widely removed 
from infinity. And yet, if that germ have been originated by 
free will, the originating free will must be that of God. For 
it is, ex hypothesi, a free will outside of the universe (whether 
in germ or in full development). And there is and can be 
no free will outside of the universe but that of a being who 
is God. 

The argument here belongs to natural theology as a 
whole, rather than to the one locus of creation. I therefore 
shall not dilate upon it, but content myself with having, for 
my present purpose, pointed to it in passing. For the 
world’s working purposes it will never be much needed; 
men of affairs will always admit that, supposing origina- 
tion by free will, then it follows that the world has been 
created by God; the question whether we here do not err by 
inferring infinity from finite is only a puzzle of the schools. 
And in our day the puzzle has little or no place even in 
the schools which are most exercised about the physical 
world. 

The discussions in this direction by which the scholastic 
mind has been most exercised of late are connected with 
physical science. Men of science often find that they, with 
all their investigations into physical nature, cannot “ follow 
nature up to nature’s God.” They cannot come to see that 
nature is creature, that physis is ktisis. And therefore they 
sometimes conclude that nature does not evidence creation 
and Creator. But this conclusion of theirs is rash and 
unwarrantable. From the circumstance that the man of 
science cannot trace back nature to God, it does not follow 
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that man cannot. For the man of science is not man 
absolutely, but only man working in one direction, with 
methods and instruments which are far from representing 
all man’s capability in respect of knowledge, even of physical 
nature. In relation to a question of origin, properly speak- 
ing, physical science as such is not a judge, nor even a 
competent witness. She has to do only with an existing 
physis or nature, to ascertain its elements, to tabulate its 
laws. Though she should trace back all living beings to 
one fundamental form of life, and this through inorganic 
matter now existing back to a primordial germ or condition ; 
that on her part would be the discovery, not of origin, 
properly speaking, but only of the true inward constitution 
of the physical nature now existing, that constitution 
through which the all but formless germ has grown into the 
stately tree. When a question is raised about origin, pro- 
perly speaking; then we have gone beyond the bounds of 
physical science, properly speaking, and travelled into the 
domain of philosophy in the high sense, passed from physics 
into metaphysics. 

It is true that science has incidentally done good service 
here to the cause of philosophy or theology ; for instance, 
by exploding the figment of an eternal duration of this 
world ab ante, by furnishing a vast amount of material 
available for the proper question of origin, and above all, 
by pressing upon all educated men the question of origin as 
demanding an answer, with an urgency and cogency incon- 
ceivable to those who could lazily dream that our world as 
it is may have been from eternity. But the fact remains, 
that science as such, so far from having any special title to 
resuscitate metaphysical or logical puzzles about the validity 
of transition from finite creature to infinite Creator, is not 
entitled to speak to the question here, because the question 
is outside her domain. Hence perhaps it is that the old 
puzzle is apparently not much exercising the minds of men 
at this hour. I have referred to it, partly for the sake of 
completeness of statement, and mainly because in every 
generation it will rise anew, to exercise the minds of those 
who are so far complete in their manhood as to be not only 
scientific but also philosophical or metaphysical in their 
thinking. 
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While it is important to see that nature, if creature, 
evidences God, it is far more important to observe the vast 
obligation of mankind to our religion and to the Bible even 
for the knowledge of God as Creator, or in other words, of 
the fact of creation by God. Recent discussions, and espe- 
cially recent oppositions of science, may have left on many 
minds the impression, that the Christian position relatively 
to creation is one simply of weakness and danger, that all 
we can reasonably hope to accomplish is to defend it, and 
that we may reckon ourselves fortunate if through it there 
do not come some serious damage to our religion in its sub- 
stance. Hence the importance of observing what, relatively 
to creation, has been the main effect of the Bible teaching 
among men. And the main effect of that teaching may be 
set forth thus :—while outside of Scripture, or the revelation 
recorded in Scripture, men have had glimmering apprehen- 
sions of the truth that the world has been created by God ; 
and while the Scripture intimations of that truth are incum- 
bered with obvious difficulties now exercising their minds; 
yet these intimations and these alone have enabled mankind 
effectively to believe the truth; so that belief in God as 
‘maker of heaven and earth” is distinctively an article of 
Christian faith. 

That there is a natural theology, that there is a ‘‘ book of 
nature’ on whose pages can be seen the truth of God’s 
being, is not only admitted by us, but one of the minor 
articles of ourcreed. That the knowledge thence attainable 
has amounted in effect to a sort of natural religion among 
the peoples, is a plain fact of history; so that Cicero, in his 
fine declamation regarding nature as evidencing God, is only 
giving rational and eloquent utterance to a feeling that has 
lived and moved in the heart of his people. Further, there 
are among the peoples traces of a knowledge of the actual 
history of the world’s origination, traditions which coincide 
surprisingly with the Bible history of creation. The first 
part, for instance, of Ovid’s Metamorphoses, evidently em- 
bodies a tradition of which the uncorrupted substance is 
given in Genesis; and the Persian and Etruscan traditions 
coincide with Moses even in the number of creative periods, 
though what he makes a day they make to be a thousand 
years. Yet, notwithstanding all this, the fact stands, that 
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the Bible account, and that alone, has enabled the peoples 
effectively to believe in the world’s creation by God, or in 
God as Creator of the world. 

Thus in that ancient world first addressed by our religion, 
among those civilised nations where human reason had done 
its utmost, leaving monuments which are recognised master- 
pieces at this hour, the religion was either polytheistic or 
pantheistic, at both poles equally exclusive of real belief in 
that ‘‘God the Father” who is one, and a living person. 
The traditional history of the world’s origination had long 
sunk into a cosmogony, according to which the whole universe 
has grown into being by a process of mere evolution of 
nature. When Christ came, the religions were dying out, 
often fiercely malignant with jealousy, “‘ the ruling passion 
strong in death.” The philosophers had come in with their 
expositions, sometimes ostensibly based on the myths of 
popular religion, always really derived from speculative 
contemplation of nature. Upon this speculation the world 
had in effect come to depend, for what intelligent citizens 
of the world would own as real knowledge. And the result 
of that speculation was always mere naturalism, exclusive 
of the properly supernatural God. 

The very religions were naturalistic in large measure, and 
that even where there was not, what is seen in Euripides 
and others, a sort of pagan rationalism, consciously striving 
to explain away the myths into ideas. Religious meditation, 
or that which most resembled the religious meditation of 
Christians, tended to be a mere theosophic contemplation 
of nature. And when they strove to apprehend creation as 
a fact, they failed ; God was confounded with the universe, 
they never could disentangle Creator from creature. The 
philosophers did not free them, but rivetted their chains, 
elaborating that fatal naturalism into a system. The 
system had two aspects, atomistic and pantheistic. The 
atomistic system permitted the notion of a God outside of 
the universe, but a God so unconnected with the universe 
and with man, as to have no place in life or living thought. 
The pantheistic allowed men to speak of a God; but a God 
who is everything is not the living personal God. Both 
systems alike excluded free will, alike of God at the one 
pole and of man at the other. They were purely naturalistic 
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in this sense, alike systems of what has well been called 
panphysicism. 

What speculation thus failed to accomplish was accom- 
plished by revelation recorded in Scripture. It enabled 
men effectively to believe in God as Creator, so that the 
belief was a solid foundation and fulcrum for the system of 
living religion as a whole, and of morality as rooted in living 
religion. And that old history has gone on repeating itself 
from age to age; mere speculation landing men in the 
degrading bondage of naturalism; Christian revelation 
setting them free by enabling them to believe in the super- 
natural God, the sovereignly free cause of the old creation 
and of the new. 

The great continental movement of speculative thought, 
first from Descartes to Spinoza and then from Kant to 
Hegel, landed men in pantheism, materialistic or spirit- 
ualistic, if one may speak of materialistic and spiritualistic 
in relation to a system which at bottom makes the distinc- 
tion between matter and spirit to be not meaningless but 
impossible. In relation to our present subject, pantheism 
is naturalism; there can, it says, be no real creation, 
origination by free will of God, for there is no free wili 
either of God or man, and no real origination of a universe 
distinct from God. More recently, that philosophical pan- 
theism has in large measure become supplanted bya scientific 
materialism. Materialism is what is very widely meant by 
evolutionism ; the evolution is of all things by sheer neces- 
sity of physical nature to the exclusion of free will. And 
that again, in relation to our present subject, is naturalism, 
in some respects more dark and dismal than the pantheistic 
naturalism, though coinciding with it in the speculative 
exclusion of that ethical, free will, which is the indispensable 
condition of the possibility of morality as well as of religion. 

That mere speculation is landing men helplessly in 
naturalism, even within professing Christendom, is at this 
hour a patent fact before our eyes. It is at least fifteen 
hundred years since Christians began to speak, with grief 
and pain, of a paganism within Christendom, of teachers 
who, Christianising in their words, went paganising (Hel- 
lenising) in their thoughts. In our day the impiety is hardly 
concealed. Complete systems of pagan theosophy, or of 
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merely naturalistic philosophy, robe themselves, while hardly 
affecting to disguise themselves, in the sacred terminology 
which the church has appropriated for description of her 
creating and redeeming God. And where this impiety is 
avoided, all the more clearly does it appear that mere 
speculation does not raise men above naturalism ; so that 
teachers and taught, philosophers and peoples, have com- 
mon cause to cry out to God, ‘“‘ My soul cleaveth to the dust ; 
Jehovah, quicken me according to thy word.” In the mean- 
time, what speculation fails to do, that is being done by that 
word, by the Bible, as professedly a divine record of a divine 
revelation. As from the beginning, so now, it is enabling 
men to believe in creation by God, or in God as Creator. 
At this hour, through that book, a greater number than ever 
before in the world’s history are able in good faith to take 
up the confession and song of the ancient church, “I 
believe in God the Father Almighty, Maker of heaven and 
earth.” 

How comes the Christian revelation of creation, how comes 
the Bible representation of the world’s origination, to have 
produced this excellent fruit? What has made the Bible 
doctrine of creation to be effectively believed ? The answer 
to this question, in the shape of some notes on the Scripture 
mode of setting forth the world’s origin, will occupy the 
concluding part of the present article. The answer is, 
generally, that the Bible representation is in its character 
credible, fitted not only to permit but to invite and command 
belief. It is so, for instance, in the following respects :— 

1. The Scripture view of creation is part of a Scripture 
system of what may be described as reasonable super- 
naturalism. The supernaturalism of the Scripture system 
is coherent and complete; the record is supernatural, and 
so, throughout, are the things recorded. God is above and 
distinct from the universe. His personal free agency is the 
first cause throughout its history as well as in its origina- 
tion. His sovereign primary causation extends alike 
through physical nature and the moral or spiritual world, 
alike through the old creation and the new. Thus God 
‘is all, and in all,” and ‘“ worketh all in all.” The 
system is one of all-pervading supernaturalism. At the 
same time, the supernaturalism is reasonable, not un- 
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natural or monstrous. It is in the line of nature, in 
keeping with nature, and for purposes which nature 
shews to be good and worthy of God. God is not lost 
in the universe, nor is the universe in God. As truly 
as though there had been no God, man remains man, 
physical nature remains physical nature; they retaining 
their respective subsistences and modes of operation, while 
God is all and works all. And its place in a system thus 
completely and reasonably supernaturalistic, is for the 
Scripture view of creation one element of credibility or 
ground of belief. 

Partly through carnality of mind, partly through pre- 
judice, especially of the schools of science and philosophy, 
men come to the study of this subject of origination under 
the influence of a prepossession against supernaturalism. 
They say to themselves, perhaps unconsciously ; that pro- 
bably or certainly nature is all; that nothing supernatural 
is to be looked for; that everything supernatural is impro- 
bable, if not impossible. And they find what they bring ; 
their latent or instinctive naturalism becomes patent and 
theoretical naturalism, making their heaven to be iron and 
their earth brass ; unless there be something to counteract 
that fatal prepossession of the soul cleaving to the dust. 
That something is found in the Bible view of the system 
of things as a whole. One prepossessed with this system 
comes to the question of origination with a mind fully pre- 
pared to find supernaturalism, divine free will, here, for 
he has already found it everywhere else, pervading all his- 
tory, of the new creation and the old; and therefore regards 
the appearance of that sovereign will in the world’s origina- 
tion as only what is to be expected, a thing in keeping with 
the general system of things. 

The Bible view of creation we thus are not only entitled 
but bound to set forth as part of a system pervadingly 
supernaturalistic in its character. For in point of fact it 
is part of such a system; and in point of logic as well as 
rhetoric it is when it is set forth in its due place as part 
of such a system that men can clearly see its full claim 
upon belief. 

2. The Bible account of the world’s origination is credible 
in itself. For instance, it is contrasted with heathen tradi- 
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tions, ever tending to sink into naturalistic cosmogonies, 
by always keeping clear and full before us divine free will. 
This it does, not merely by speaking of divine free will here 
or there, but by everywhere speaking so as to imply it, and 
leave the impression of it clear on the reader’s mind. This 
mode of Scripture teaching is strikingly illustrated by the 
detailed dogma ex. nihilo. The heathens could hardly get 
away from the imagination that the chaotic raw material of 
the world has an existence in itself from eternity. The 
Bible nowhere very clearly dogmatises in words to the effect 
that creation is out of nothing. Yet all Bible readers have 
learned from its utterances that creation is out of nothing, 
mainly because Scripture uniformly proceeds on the view that 
there is no self-subsistent being but God ; and partly because 
the Scripture suggests no limit, but rather silently denies 
any limit to the universality of the statement, that all things 
in the universe owe their being to the free will of the Creator. 
So generally in this relation God is always represented as 
sovereignly free, ‘‘ doing according to his will,’”’ so that all 
things are, and were created, ‘‘for his pleasure.” From 
beginning to end he moves towards a predestined purpose. 
And he moves as a king, simply commanding and the thing 
is done: ‘‘God said, Let light be, and light was;” and 
thence from step to step he called the creatures into being 
with his word, with his breath, by his mere command (gquar:). 
This is God-like; and therefore it is an element of credi- 
bility or ground of belief. 

Again, the doctrine of creation is placed by Scripture in 
close relation to religious life. Of the way in which its belief 
facilitates belief in redemption, providence, predestina- 
tion, I have already said a passing word generally to this 
effect, that the Scripture representation uniformly makes 
“Creator,” for purposes of faith and life, equivalent to 
“God, the Father Almighty.” I now refer specially to the 
institution of the week, the number seven in the temporal 
articulations of religious life, the reason annexed to the 
Fourth Commandment. That reason has been appealed to 
as shewing that the six days of creation were days of twenty- 
four hours each. This it does not shew. The reason at 
bottom is, that man, as in some other respects, so in respect 
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of the distribution of his time, ought to be the image of 
God. This he is when his time is distributed into weeks of 
seven days each—six of holy working, creative and conserva- 
tive, and one of holy resting, distinctively contemplative. 
Now the reason thus rightly understood is valid though the 
creative days should be epochs, or whatever precisely they 
may be found to be. In any case there has been in the 
world’s origination, on the part of God, something that cor- 
responds to a week of seven days in godly life of man; so 
that man in his week is an image of the Creator, no matter 
though, in this respect as in other respects—e.g. of rational 
being and of dominion—the image should not be full length, 
but only in miniature, as the dewdrop images the sun; or 
though, as some have thought, the actual duration of the 
creative work should have been only an instant, so that the 
Creator’s week was, though real, only potential or intensive, 
so to speak, not actual or extensive. On any view, the week 
of man as prescribed by God is a continual remembrancer of 
creation ; and this remembrancer is fitted not only to keep 
men mindful of the doctrine of creation, but to create and 
sustain serious working belief of the fact. 

Finally, the Mosaic narrative of creation is plausible in 
the highest degree and in the only good sense. It is fitted 
to command belief. It presents every appearance of a plain, 
straightforward account of what has taken place, such an 
account as might have been expected from a shepherd 
speaking by inspiration of God, at the outset of a book which 
is a “history of the world as God’s world” (Butler's 
Analogy), and which, setting forth many mysteries, abhors 
mystification. One needs only to remember the heathen tra- 
ditions which most nearly resemble it in order to see and feel 
that this narrative is characterised by perfection of beautiful 
and noble simplicity. Its beantiful and noble simplicity has 
been regarded by some continental students as amounting to 
internal evidence of divinity as well as truth. It may be 
justly regarded as at least one important feature of truth, if 
not divinity, one element of credibility or ground of faith. 
And it is well to put this general observation in the forefront, 
because many approach the subject under the impression, 
derived from more or less manifestly abortive schemes of 
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“reconciliation ” with geology, that the Mosaic narrative, so 
far from serving as an aid to faith in creation, represents 
only difficulty in the way of believing in Christianity or in 
the Bible. 

It may be well at this stage to make some remarks on 
what has been the most copious source of difficulties in 
relation to the Bible statement about six days of creation. 
The statement in Gen. ii., as compared with that in Gen. i., 
need occasion no real difficulty, if only men will see that the 
two statements are two independent accounts of origination 
—the first, Gen. i., an account of the world’s origination 
culminating in man; and the second, Gen. ii., an account 
of man’s origination along with the world as made for him. 
The real difficulties are connected with the six days of Gen. i. 

It has not been suificiently kept in mind that in the 
primitive church, from Philo Judeus down to the middle 
ages, a very prevalent view, now associated peculiarly with 
the great name of Augustine, was that the world’s origination 
was instantaneous; and that consequently the history in 
Gen. i. is not chronological, but only logical, assuming 
chronological form for the purpose of setting forth in order 
the fact, that all things in the world, from lowest to highest, 
owe their origin to creation of God. On this view the creative 
week will fall to be regarded as having had no existence 
except ideally, intensively, or potentially. The view, though 
condemned by no Christian creed, has long been abandoned in 
the churches ; and the divines in their expositions have long 
been in the way of pointing the Scripture hexemeron against 
Augustine and others who held the theory of instantaneous 
creation. But the circumstance that the view was current 
and prevalent among theologians of highest standing during 
a whole epoch in which they were under no pressure of felt 
difficulty about physical science, may serve to shew that to 
reject this or that chronological view of the history, or to 
maintain that the history is not chronological, but only 
logical, is not necessarily to abandon the narrative, or admit 
that it is other than true and divine. 

Within our memory the prevalent impression was, that 
the creative days consisted of six ordinary days of twenty- 
four hours each. This impression has found place among 
the articles of no Christian creed. The Westminster is the 
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only one of the noteworthy Confessions in which the six 
days are mentioned; and there they are not expounded, but 
simply referred to in a somewhat loose resumé of the Bible 
statem it. But until physical science had shewn that our 
world’s _.iginatin extended over eons of indefinite duration, 
the prevalent impression was as has been represented. 

Recent discoveries have occasioned reconsideration, or 
rather real consideration for the first time. The result has 
been that many who have no doubt about the historical 
truth of the statement in Gen. i., have ceased to regard the 
Mosaic days—which are nowhere expounded in Scripture, 
as meaning ordinary days of twenty-four hours each. They 
fiud in Scripture, as in all other literatures, a use of lan- 
guage which makes day to mean epoch, or period defined by 
some characteristic feature. Especially they find epochal 
days in prophetic Scripture representations of the unknown 
future; and they infer that at least no violence is done to 
Moses if it be supposed that it is epochal days that are 
meant in his representation of the unknown past of crea- 
tion. They emphasise the fact that his narrative speaks 
only of those things which might have been seen by a human 
observer on or near the surface of the earth. And they 
endeavour, with what success I do not say, to find in the 
geologic history of our earth’s organisation a series of 
epochs corresponding to the series of Mosaic days, periods 
characteristically (in respect of origin or first appearance) 
of the light, of the firmament, of vegetation, of luminaries, 
of reptiles and birds, and of mammals, with man at the head 
of all. 

Others, dissatisfied with this second mode of chronological 
construction, resort to one which is partly logical and partly 
chronological. They lay emphasis on the fact that the six 
days naturally resolve themselves into two triplets, the 
details in the one corresponding to the details in the other, 
as cosmical conditions to individual bodies, Thus light in 
the first triplet corresponds to the luminaries in the second ; 
the firmament to birds; and the dry land, with its vegeta- 
tion, to mammals, “ cattle and beasts of the field,” with 
man as lord of all. Thus they find six periods, which 
logically embrace the whole contents of our world, but 
which may not have followed one another in chronological 
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order; rather they infer from the phenomenon of the 
triplets, that the history, in part at least, is not chrono- 
logical, but, as must be in the case of one or other of the 
Gospel histories of the Lord’s temptation, only logical. 

There is yet another view, according to which, it is main- 
tained, the supposition that the Mosaic days are ordinary 
days may be reconciled with the supposition that Moses 
gives an account of that whole creation work which extended 
over illimitable gons of time. But for the present I have 
sufficiently spoken of conflicting views of the meaning of 
the six days; and I now resume the straight course of expo- 
sition of those features of the narrative which, notwith- 
standing acknowledged difficulties still waiting for solution, 
are felt as features of truthfulness, and cause the doctrine 
of creation to be believed. 

One of those features, besides those already indicated, is 
constituted by the progressiveness of the creative work as 
set forth in the scriptural hexemeron. In recoiling from 
the suggestion that God actually spent time in the creation 
of our world, going on through time from lower to higher, 
step by step, until creation reached its crown in man, the 
church fathers were influenced by a horror of those heathenish 
conceptions of God which confounded him with the world. 
Following Philo and other later Jews, they sought to estab- 
lish, in God’s relation to the world, a transcendency that 
would make such heathenish conceptions impossible. But 
the transcendency in which they landed, while they sought 
only distinctness from the world, was at least perilously 
near to a separateness from the world, which would make 
the Creator to stand related to it as only the remote, and 
cold, and idle deity of some Epicureans, having no more of 
vital connection with the world than the moon of an arctic 
winter. In order that he may be seen and felt as the life- 
giving sun, “filling all in all,” it is sufficient to accept 
as a historical fact that he really did take time in the origi- 
nation of our world, wrought through time in the manner 
ostensibly set forth by Moses. In stooping to this the 
Creator does not degrade himself: the sun is not degraded, 
but exalts, when he comes with life-giving light into our 
world. But God in so stooping shews himself as from the 
beginning “filling all in all,” while infinitely distinct from 
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all his creatures, yet intimately present with them all; so 
that from the beginning it is ‘‘in Him” that they “live, 
and move, and have their being ;” and He is never distant 
from any one of us, but is near to us as the atmosphere in 
which we live and move, near as the word on our lips or the 
thought in our hearts—nearer, to speak paradoxically, than 
our very selves. At the same time, he so shews himself 
here as he has shewn himself in other relations. 

In relation, for instance, to history, we find him taking 
time; doing His work, not by instantaneous act, but through 
gradual process of working. “The mills of God grind 
slowly.” Itis thus, through gradual process, that he forms 
the individual creature, and develops character, and ripens 
individuals and races for destiny still ulterior. This hus- 
bandman does not disdain to toil on through the year among 
his fields for the production of his harvest. It is therefore to 
be presumed that he has not disdained a continuous toil, 
on through time, in the previous work of preparing the soil. 
“‘My father worketh hitherto, and I work.” If the Bible 
make God in creation to have stooped to a gradual process, 
in which, distinct from the world, he is most intimately 
present in it, so far it only represents him as it represents 
him as proceeding in providence and in redemption: “It is 
God who, sovereignly, worketh in you both the willing and 
the doing.” And now, from geologic history, we know that 
gradual progress in the world’s origination is unquestionable 
matter of fact. 

Another feature is the direction and manner of the progress 
towards the predestined end in man. The progress was not, 
so to speak, horizontal, on one level; but upward, from 
lowest to highest, until that end was attained. Here too 
the Mosaic history of creation is in keeptng with all true 
history of providence. Thus in the history of mankind God 
has not simply gone on through the ages accomplishing 
some purposes, but has been achieving a confluence of 
multitudinous purposes towards one which is higher and 
greater than them all. This is most conspicuous in connec- 
tion with redemption, through the coming of God in the 
image of man. To the accomplishment of redemption he 
did not proceed by a bound, achieving it through a momen- 
taneous act as soon as man had fallen. He proceeded 
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through a long series of preparatory dispensations, in which 
simultaneously the manifestation of his mind and the edu- 
cation of his church went on ascending from lower to higher, 
until the hour was come, and Emmanuel appeared, and 
lived, and laboured, and suffered, and died, and rose from 
the dead into paradise regained. 

Geologic history has shewn that the process in creation 
resembled that process in redemption, not only as being 
upward till the end was reached, but also as being, through 
a series of preparatory dispensations, characterised by pro- 
phetic types. The natural types, prefiguring the first Adam, 
are as manifest in the geologic history as are in the Bible 
history those positive types which prefigured the last Adam. 
This has been represented as approaching to the quality of 
direct demonstration of the divine inspiration of Moses and 
the prophets ; for how, it is reasoned, could they, in relation 
to redemption, have lighted upon the same precise manner 
of ascending process, through series of prophetic types, 
which we now know to have had place in relation to creation, 
if not by inspiration of that God who is both creator and 
redeemer? We shail not press this argument from the 
manner of the progression. We refer to that manner and 
direction only as another feature of truthfulness—verisimile— 
and motive to faith. 

A third feature is constituted by the definiteness with 
which the stages of the progress are marked off, especially 
that concluding stage in which the whole work is completed. 
I have spoken of the effectiveness of Scripture teaching in 
relation to ex nihilo, making all readers see creation as out 
of nothing with little or nothing of formal dogmatising to 
that effect. The same remark falls to be made about the 
teaching accomplished through the representation of creation 
as proceeding through an ascending series of stages, and 
terminating in the Creator’s rest. We have seen that in 
speculation men are apt to land in a pantheistic view of the 
world, which makes creation impossible, and the appearance 
of creation illusory, by making God to be only the substance 
of the world, and the world to be only the phenomenal 
manifestation of God. I may now refer to a theory of 
‘continuous creation,” held by some professed theists, 
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which also makes the world to be unreal, and ostensible 
creation to be illusory, and providence to have no domain or 
sphere, by virtually denying the real subsistence of physical 
nature, the substantive reality of second causes. Such views 
are effectually provided against by the representation in 
Gen. i. of a series of stages all ending in the Creator’s rest. 
That rest in its positive aspect may be supposed to mean 
contemplation, sustentation, government, restoration—so as 
to extend over the whole course of providence with its grand 
episode of redemption, and to extend into and through the 
eternal rest and reign of glory. But that which is directly 
brought under notice by the narrative is the negative aspect, 
of cessation from work on account of completion of work. 
This, appearing at every one of the successive sections of 
the narrative, with descriptions of a day’s work done and 
completed for every day that is specified, appears most 
clearly at the close, in the description of the Creator’s rest, 
as expounded in the reason given for that rest, and for the 
weekly rest of man. In every day’s work we see something 
posited, a real subsistence of nature distinct from God, a 
substantive reality of secondary causation ; so that we can- 
not dream of the world as being a merely illusory manifes- 
tation of the first cause, or representation of him as the 
only cause or substance. In this sense ‘‘ the world is,” to 
our apprehension, “‘ established, that it shall not depart.” 
Hence from this time onward the distinct subsistence—not 
self-subsistence—of the world is for the prophets and 
apostles a solid basis of instruction and appeal, relatively 
to all providence and redemption. Upon it they can found 
the portion of moral law to which creation most appro- 
priately is relevant. They can speak of new creation with- 
out fear of suggesting that the old is unreal or illusory ; 
that Paul the apostle is a really different individual per- 
sonality from Saul the persecutor. They can even, without 
such fear, speak of God’s reviving mercy in the ordinary 
course of providence as if they had believed in continuous 
creation (Psa. civ. 30, where the word for “ created” is bara, 
the same as in Gen. i. 1). And all this great gain is made, 
without being visibly sought, by the Mosaic manner of 
representing the origination as proceeding through a series 
of creative days up to the Creator’s rest, 
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Finally, we mark the place of man, the image of God. 
On this subject we have had a recent opportunity of speaking 
to the readers of this Review at full length. We now need 
only refer to it as involving one more element of credibility 
or motive to faith in the Bible doctrine of creation. That 
man is historically the last of the creatures, that at least 
no noteworthy creation has taken place after his, appears 
to be a fact of natural history as fully evidenced as such a 
negative can be by such history. That he is physically the 
head of creation is a demonstrated theory of physical science. 
That through his rationality he is of a different world from 
theirs is a dictate of philosophy, and an instinctive judgment 
of unprejudiced mankind, which never confounds a man 
with a beast. But along this line we are carried by the 
biblical revelation up to views which nature would not have 
suggested or established, and yet in which alone the mind 
can rest in satisfied contemplation either of man or of his 
world. It sets him forth as God’s image, in respect of 
dominion over the creatures, of spirituality of nature, of 
uprightness of moral condition (as created), and (through 
the hebdomadal constitution) of the distribution of his time. 
Through him especially it connects the world’s history with 
the governmental throne of the Creator, and binds earth to 
heaven ; and shews us how this little world of ours, were it 
only because it has become a lost world, may be deeply 
interesting to “ ninety and nine” worlds not lost, so that 
there may well be joy in heaven, and before the angels of 
God, over the redemption of our earth. The views thus 
suggested of man and his place, besides being intrinsically 
sweet and glorious, are well fitted, by completing the view 
of creation as a whole, to complete the face of plausibility, 
verisimilitude, soul-satisfying truthfulness presented by the 
Scripture account of creation. 

A face is not seen when we study the detailed features. 
After studying them we must, in order to see the face, 
dismiss them from the mind as details, and allow them only 
to contribute their respective parts to our impression of the 
whole. §o the force of the sort of demonstration I have 
been attempting can be felt only in “‘ the sentence after the 
last.” It is necessary that the reader, after thinking of the 
details one by one, should endeavour to embrace in one 
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view the whole into which they enter as parts. A review of 
the whole will enable one at least to understand how, while 
speculation has never enabled the peoples to believe in 
creation energetically and effectively, the Christian revela- 
tion, and that alone, has enabled the peoples to believe, 
firmly and fruitfully, in ‘‘ God, the Father Almighty, 
Maker of heaven and earth.” 

Science is not destroyed by this doctrine, but rather 
established. For the doctrine guards the sanctity of nature 
as a really subsisting thing, involving a substantive reality 
of secondary causation, that causation which it is the office 
of science to investigate. The providence, ordinary and 
extraordinary, permitted by this doctrine is not alien or 
inauspicious to science ; for it must be a providence accept- 
ing that nature as its sphere, sustaining the nature, and 
ordinarily proceeding on the line of its laws. Even the 
miracles of that providence, because it is of their essence to 
be extra-ordinary, not only permit, but in their essence 
demand, that there should be an ordinary, an ordinarily 
fixed course ; super-natural has no meaning unless there be 
a natural, such as science requires for her domain, and such 
as is supposed in our Christian doctrine of creation. 

Christians, on the other hand, while giving interested 
attention to the processes and results of science, ought not 
to be quick to take alarm on account of these. ‘“‘ He that 
believeth shall not make haste.” The disputed questions 
about Gen. i. are not yet ripe for any very confident deter- 
mination. But there is nothing in connection with them to 
make it impossible, or very difficult, to wait patiently for 
the solution of them, in this world or the next. Only let us 
duly appreciate the glorious fulness of life-giving truth 
conveyed through those Scripture intimations, relatively to 
this subject, about which there is and can be no reasonable 
doubt, and then we shall be enabled, thankfully and peace- 
fully, though we should in some respects be surrounded with 
stormy darkness, yet to cast anchor and wait for the day. 

Of the views of the meaning of Gen. i., to which reference 
has been made, we think that the third of the modern views 
is most likely to prove the correct one. But the truth is that 
we have not yet the materials for conclusive determination in 
favour of any one of those views. And the far more import- 
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ant fact is, that we do not need to decide in favour of any 
one in order to obtain, relatively to creation, the full benefit 
both of Scripture revelation in general and of the Mosaic nar- 
rative in particular. While therefore Christian scholars do 
well in canvassing the various views, and thus ripening the 
question they refer to for solution, Christian men come 
short of duty and privilege, they come short of attainable 
qualification even for the study of disputed questions, if 
they do not habitually dwell upon, so as to have their minds 
prepossessed with and informed by, those wider and really 
important views which are suggested and warranted by 
unquestionable facts of revelation. JamMES MacGREGOR. 
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Essays on the Sacred Language, Writings, and Religion of the Parsis. 
By Martin Have, Ph.D., late Professor of Sanskrit and Compara- 
tive Philology at the University of Munich. Second Edition. 
Edited by E. W. West, Ph.D. London: Triibner. 1878. 


ERTAIN forms of Paganism which were once powerful 
and widely spread have passed away forever. ‘‘ Cloud- 
compelling Zeus” no longer holds his throne on the snowy 
top of Olympus; and although the Parthenon still stands 
forth in the bright air of Attica a most majestic ruin, yet 
the name of the goddess whose image once guarded the 
stately fabric is a sound known in Athens itself only to a 
portion of the inhabitants. So have disappeared many 
other systems of belief :—Druidism, the religion of the Celts ; 
the faith of the Teutonic races, the broken relics of which 
are found in the Scandinavian Edda; the brute-worship of 
Egypt, so strangely combined with ideas of considerable 
elevation; the Syrian deities, Moloch, Chemosh, and the 
rest, whose character and worship Milton describes in four 
words, “‘ lust hard by hate ;” the Assyrian and Babylonian 
systems, which were noted chiefly for divination and magic ; 
and the Phrygian and other religions of Asia Minor, which 
were enthusiastic, i.e. wild and frantic, to an incredible 
1 We employ the usual designation. The Avesta would be more correct, 
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degree—these, and many other forms of faith, have fallen 
and cannot rise again. Recent investigations have been 
bringing to light a creed which was probably more ancient 
than any of those we have yet mentioned—that of the 
Akkadians ; which was still more of a magical character 
than even those Babylonian and Assyrian systems which it 
powerfully affected. 

But in the farther East there are forms of religion 
possessed of greater vitality than any of those we have 
enumerated. When we try to discover their origin, we have 
to search for it amidst the darkness of a very remote past ; 
and although all of them are wasted and worn, yet the day 
of their final dissolution may be still far off. One of these 
ancient Oriental systems is Zoroastrianism. Professor C. 
de Harlez of Louvain speaks in the following terms of this 
religion :— 

“The religion which bears the name of Zoroaster, and of which the 
Avesta was the code, is certainly the most remarkable which profane 
antiquity produced. More than any other it approaches natural religion ; 
it distinguishes itself among them all by conceptions more sober, more 
healthy (saines), and more moral. . . . We cannot then be surprised that 


the learned world takes a lively interest in investigating its date and its 
cradle.” 


Apart from its being the most ethical form of heathenism, it 
claims attentive regard as having been the faith of the 
ancient Persians, whose history touches so remarkably that 
of the Jews, the Babylonians, the Greeks, and the Romans. 
Moreover, none of the religions of pagan antiquity exercised 
a wider influence, or more largely attracted the attention of 
reflecting men, than that which was said to have been pro- 
mulgated by the illustrious Zoroaster. 

Very great obscurity still rests on the origin, the history, 
and the doctrines of Zoroastrianism. We regret that our 
limits will not allow us to state with much fulness the 
process of investigation as it has been carried on by modern 
scholars. When the inquiry was commenced, nearly every- 
thing was uncertain. Even before the Christian era, all 
distinct traces of the age, the character, and the doings of 
Zoroaster had been lost. Pliny believed that there must 
have been more than one personage of the name; and 
Stanley, the author of a well-known History of Philosophy, 
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labouring to reduce to order the chaos of conflicting state- 
ments, was disposed to maintain that there must have been 
no fewer than six. Herodotus is the earliest Greek writer 
that refers to the Persian religion. Hermippus (8.0. 250) is 
said to have diligently examined the Zoroastrian books, and 
to have written a work on the Magi. It was probably from 
him that Plutarch drew the views of the Persian faith which 
are given in his treatise regarding Isis and Osiris. Agathias 
(a.p. 500) has a brief but valuable notice of the difference 
between the creed as it existed in his day and what he holds 
to have been its older form. After the conversion of Armenia 
to Christianity, it had to maintain its faith against the 
fierce attacks of Zoroastrian Persia; and from some of the 
Armenian writers, particularly Eznik and Eliseus, we 
receive important statements regarding the Persian religion 
of the fourth and fifth centuries. After the conquest of 
Persia by the Arabs in the middle of the eighth century, 
Mohammadan writers not unfrequently mention the ancient 
faith of the country and its followers. 

But when all the information that could be gleaned from 
the sources we have mentioned was collected together, the 
result was far from satisfactory. The views of the various 
authors were often vague, and sometimes irreconcilable. 
Previous to the year 1700 no work of standard excellence 
had been published on the subject of the Zoroastrian faith. 
In that year, however, appeared a work entitled Historia 
religionis veterum Persarum eorumque Magorum, by Dr Thomas 
Hyde, Professor of Hebrew and Arabic at Oxford. Asecond 
edition came out in 1760, in a volume of 580 pages. Hyde 
was a man of much learning, well acquainted with Hebrew, 
Arabic, and Persian. He carried on his researches with 
praiseworthy zeal and perseverance, and amassed a large 
amount of information regarding the Persian faith; but his 
attempts to expound it were unsuccessful, simply because 
he could not command the materials on which alone a correct 
judgment could be based. He had in his possession two 
Zend manuscripts, and apparently he had succeeded in 
deciphering the characters; but to the language in which 
they were written he could procure no key. Still he rendered 
great service by earnestly calling on Europeans residing in 
the East to aid in throwing light on the faith of Zoroaster. 
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A considerable body of Zoroastrians resided in the west 
of India; and some of our countrymen in that land now 
began to exert themselves in the good work to which Hyde 
had summoned them. No one was more diligent than Mr 
James Fraser, of Surat, whose magnificent collection of MSS. 
was handed over to the Radcliffe library at Oxford about the 
middle of last century. This consisted chiefly of Persian 
and Sanskrit works. Mr Fraser found the Parsis exceed- 
ingly suspicious and reserved, and with all his energy he 
could procure no more than two manuscripts in the ancient 
tongue of Persia. But before this (1723) another manuscript 
had been forwarded to Oxford, which had a somewhat 
remarkable influence. Hyde was now gone; and no scholar 
in England or in Europe was equal to the work of translating 
it. For thirty years it lay an unanswered challenge from 
the east to all the boasted learning of the west. In 1754, 
Anquetil du Perron, then about twenty-two years old, saw in 
Paris a copy of some pages of this mysterious document. 
‘‘On the instant,” says he, “I determined to enrich my 
country with that singular work. I resolved to translate it, 
and with that view to go and learn the ancient Persian 
language in Guzerat [in western India] or Kirman [in 
Persia].”” The whole story, indeed, reads like a romance. 
Of late years Anquetil has been rather severely handled, and 
his reputation as an accurate scholar has been pulled to 
pieces. But let us not forget his great merits. His zeal 
and energy were indomitable. He enlisted as a soldier in 
the service of the French East India Company, literally run- 
ning away from his relatives, who deemed his scheme almost 
insane. He was quite ready to meet any hardships. His 
“‘ petit équipage ” comprised ‘“‘ two shirts, two handkerchiefs, 
and a pair of stockings.” A case of mathematical instru- 
ments, a few books (a Hebrew Bible among them) were 
added; and the young adventurer stood equipped for his 
great undertaking ! 

Anquetil spent five years in India. It was at Surat that 
he came in contact with the Parsis. He had the greatest 
difficulty both in obtaining a copy of their sacred books, and 
in inducing them to give the interpretation. Such however 
as they gave he wrote down, the medium of communication 
between him and the Parsis being modern Persian. He 
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arrived in Portsmouth in November 1761; visited Oxford, 
compared his own MSS. with those he saw there, and found 
little or no disagreement between them ; proceeded to Paris, 
and deposited in the Bibliotheque du Roi his splendid collec- 
tion of 180 MSS. in various Oriental languages. In 1771 
appeared his great work, with the-title, Zend-Avesta, ouvrage 
de Zoroastre, contenant les idées Theologiques, Physiques, et 
Morales, de ce Legislateur traduit en Frangois, sur V original 
Zend, par M. Anquetil du Perron. Tomes 2; Paris, 1771. 

Anquetil had written several papers in the literary journals 
of France by way of preparing the world for his great work. 
Expectation stood on tip-toe. For ages Zoroaster had been 
a great and venerable name. The long-silent oracle was to 
become vocal at last ; what would its message prove? On 
the whole, the disappointment was general and profound. 
Some of Anquetil’s countrymen, such as the Abbé de 
Foucher, expressed almost contempt for the book ; English- 
men like Jones and Richardson maintained it could only 
be a forgery; as did also the German critics Meiners and 
Tychsen, while Kant complained that he had read the whole 
book without finding in it the slightest trace of philosophic 
thought. On the other hand, Kleuker translated Anquetil’s 
work into German, in six volumes folio, enriching it with 
copious notes and dissertations, and with answers to objec- 
tions. This was between 1776 and 1783. 

The critical investigation of the Zendavesta then slum- 
bered until it was taken up afresh by the great French 
scholar, Burnouf. In 1829-83 he published a lithographed 
edition of one of Anquetil’s Zend MS§. In 1833-85 ap- 
peared his Commentaire sur le Yagna, which contains a 
very elaborate and minute investigation of the first of the 
seventy-two chapters of the Zend liturgy. In 1844-46 
he printed in the Journal Asiatique of Paris an equally 
careful examination of the ninth chapter. Burnouf deserves 
the highest commendation for his painstaking accuracy. 
Although an excellent Sanskrit scholar, yet he was not 
familiar with the language in the form in which it most 
closely approaches Zend, that is, in the archaic dialect used 
in the Vedas; and this renders the success he attained 
the more remarkable. Anquetil had made wild work of 
cases and terminations, as well as tenses; but Burnouf, by 
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careful comparison with Sanskrit, was able to discover the 
inflections, and thus to lay a solid basis for Zend grammar. 
It now became manifest that Anquetil’s so-called translation 
of the Zendavesta was loose and inaccurate throughout. 
For this we need not blame him over much. As we have 
indicated, he had simply received what the Parsi priests had 
told him, without having time, even if he had possessed the 
skill, to correct their inexact renderings. 

While the examination of the ancient Persian books was 
thus steadily advancing, the cuneiform inscriptions, of which 
Grotefend had with marvellous acuteness commenced the 
analysis, were beginning to disclose their secrets under the 
persevering zeal of Rawlinson, Hincks, and others. One 
language proved to be a sister tongue of the Zend, or, as 
it was generally regarded, Zend itself in a somewhat later 
form. The result of this interesting discovery was, that it 
all but silenced the voice of those who had maintained that 
the Zend books, and the Zend language itself, were nothing 
but forgeries. This opinion, which was held by men of no 
mean scholarship, such as Vans Kennedy of Bombay, 
appears now no less amazing than the hypothesis advanced 
by Dugald Stewart and others, that Sanskrit itself was 
fabricated, in imitation of Greek, by artful Brahmans after 
Alexander’s invasion of India. 

A very excellent paper on the sacred books of the Parsis, 
by Mr William Erskine, had appeared in the Transactions 
of the Literary Society of Bombay; but, on the whole, not 
very much had been done in India itself to throw light on 
the ancient Persian faith. In 1839, however, the baptism 
of two Parsi youths, pupils in the Scottish Missionary Insti- 
tution, threw the Parsi community into great excitement ; 
and much was said on the necessity of studying and de- 
fending the Zoroastrian books. The missionaries, on their 
part, were not idle. Early in 1843, the Rev. Dr Wilson 
published a work on the Parsi religion, of which Dr Haug 
thus writes: ‘‘ The first work written in English which 
shews any acquaintance with the original Avesta texts was 
the Rev. Dr Wilson’s book, which, although it relies chiefly 
on the results of Burnouf’s researches, also contains frequent 
indications of independent investigation.” Dr Haug was 
not given to excessive laudation; and it is greatly to Dr 
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Wilson’s credit that, in the midst of multifarious duties, 
he should have accomplished so much in the study of a 
language of exceeding difficulty. 

Professor Westergaard of Copenhagen, who had visited 
both Western India and Persia in quest of ancient manu- 
scripts, published in 1851 a lithographed edition of the 
Bundahish—a work written, not in Zend, but in Pahlavi, a 
language of which more will be said by-and-by. In 1852 
he commenced to print an edition of the Zendavesta itself, 
promising also a translation, dictionary, and grammar. As 
yet, however, only the Zend text has appeared. Wester- 
gaard is a most accurate scholar. He doubtless finds his 
way beset with all but insuperable difficulties, and hesitates 
to print what does not satisfy his own severely critical 
mind. But more than twenty years of labour ought to 
produce something of enduring value. 

Professor Spiegel of Erlangen has long been a very 
diligent student of Parsi archeology, and since 1851 -has 
published many valuable works. His German version of 
the Vendidad appeared in 1852, and was followed in 1858-58 
by two volumes containing the Zend text accompanied by 
the Pahlavi translation. By 1868 Spiegel had completed 
his translation of the Zendavesta in three volumes. It has 
been rendered into English by Bleeck. 

We come now tospeak of the researches of Dr Martin Haug. 
He commenced the study of Zend in 1852, and turned his 
attention to the five Gathas—a portion of the Zendavesta 
which Westergaard had shewn to be metrical. Anquetil’s 
translation of these he found to be entirely erroneous; it 
afforded ‘‘no assistance.” With immense energy he worked 
his way for more than six years, trusting to the aid of com- 
parative philology in his effort to interpret the enigmatical 
Zend. Vedic Sanskrit, Pahlavi, modern Persian, Armenian, 
and occasionally Latin and Greek, were all laid under con- 
tribution. The result was the publication in 1858-60 of a 
work in German, entitled The Five Gathas, a collection of 
Songs and Sayings of Zoroaster (Zarathustra), his Disciples 
and Successors, edited, translated, and explained. It was 
evident at a glance that Haug had in this work advanced the 
investigation far beyond the limit reached even by Burnouf; 
but at the same time it was difficult to follow him in his 
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bold renderings, the sense being often extorted, rather than 
extracted. Haug was a pupil of Ewald’s, and like his teacher 
was possessed of immense enthusiasm, but, at the same 
time, was somewhat rash, dogmatical, and pugnacious. 
His attacks on his countryman Spiegel, a most diligent 
explorer of Persian antiquity, were harsh even to bitterness ; 
although undoubtedly Haug was the profounder scholar in 
Zend and Sanskrit, and more frequently in the right than 
Spiegel. He proceeded to India, having been appointed Pro- 
fessor of Sanskrit in the Government College at Poona, and 
carried on his investigations both in Zend and Sanskrit with 
unflagging zeal. In 1862 he published in English a volume 
entitled, Essays on the Sacred Language, Writings, and Reli- 
gion of the Parsis. The second essay contained an outline 
of Zend grammar, and was a new and very important aid to 
the acquisition of the language. It is a second and enlarged 
edition of this work which now lies before us, as it has been 
published by Dr West. Haug himself has passed away, 
worn out, we fear, by too persistent toil; but his friend Dr 
West, himself a very careful student of Parsi antiquity, has 
done full justice to the work. Our only regret is that it is 
not possible for any one who does not possess the first 
edition to discover the extent of Dr West’s enlargement and 
emendation of the original work. The essay on Zend 
grammar is omitted; but compensation is made by the 
insertion of the results of many of Dr Haug’s later researches. 

The investigation of the Zendavesta is still diligently 
prosecuted. In the Journal of the German Oriental Society, 
and in the Transactions of various societies on the continent, 
papers on Zoroastrianism of no small value appear from 
time to time. Among the writers who have of late become 
prominent in this branch of study we may mention Pro- 
fessor C. de Harlez of Louvain and Professor Darmesteter 
of Paris. The former has published (1875-7) a French 
translation of the Avesta in three volumes, with valuable 
notes. Professor Darmesteter has written several admir- 
able papers, the most important being a very full and acute 
essay on “Ormazd and Ahriman,” which appeared last 
year. (In these two names the reader will easily recognise 
the celebrated Oromasdes and Arimanes, the principles, 
respectively, of light and darkness, good and evil.) Contro- 
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versy still rages among scholars regarding the ancient faith 
of Persia, and even on fundamental points. We have just 
been reading in the Journal Asiatique an elaborate refu- 
tation by Professor de Harlez of Professor Darmesteter’s 
views of the original form of Zoroastrianism. While we can 
now trace the great religion of India without interruption 
almost up to its fountain-head, the mode of its historical 
development for nearly four thousand years being fairly 
well understood, it is far otherwise with the ancient religion 
of Persia. 

We purposely abstain from entering on questions which 
are still earnestly contested among scholars; we shall con- 
tent ourselves with mentioning some particulars regarding 
which there is pretty general agreement. 

The term Zendavesta by which Europeans usually 
designate the ancient Persian Scripture, is not used by the 
Parsis, and is really not correct. Avastaé va Zand, i.e. text 
and version, would be more exact. Avesta (in Pahlavi 
Avistak) is understood by the Parsis to denote the text, and 
Zend (Zand) the translation into Pahlavi, with comments 
frequently appended, which was made probably about the 
middle of the third century after Christ, or according to 
some, at a considerably earlier date. Avistak is rendered 
by Haug knowledge, so that it would correspond in meaning 
with Veda, the name of the most ancient Hindu writings. 
The derivation, however, is doubtful. Professor de Harlez 
elaborately examines the meaning of the terms Avesta and 
Zend, and comes to the conclusion that they mean law and 
commentary. The Zendavesta, as we find it, is not a large 
book. It is much smaller than the Shastras of the Hindus, 
and is nearly of the size of the Old and New Testaments 
taken together. Hymns, prayers, laws, legends, all thrown 
together in a state which we may call chaotic, compose the 
Zendavesta. Hermippus informs us that Zoroaster com- 
posed two millions of verses; but the small extent, and the 
confused character of the Zendavesta, may probably be 
accounted for by the convulsions which occurred in Persian 
history in connection with the invasion of the country by 
Alexander the Great. To Alexander the Parsi traditions 
uniformly ascribe the destruction of nearly all the ancient 
books. They say that of twenty-one nasks (the meaning of 
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the word is uncertain; call it divisions) only one survives 
in a complete form. The Zendavesta, as it now stands, con- 
sists of the following books: Yasna, Visparad, Vendidad, 
and the Yashts, with a few additional short prayers and 
fragments, and the Sirozah, or Calendar. This, at least, 
is the order followed by Westergaard in his careful edition 
of the text ; but two modes of arranging their sacred books 
have long existed among the Parsis. 

The Yasna (literally sacrifice) is a liturgical work, which 
contains chiefly prayers addressed to various objects of 
worship. It consists of two parts, which differ considerably. 
The second part contains the Gathas or hymns, which are 
very different in character from the rest of the Zoroastrian 
books. They may be compared, though the difference is not 
small, with the hymns of the Rig Veda. 

The Visparad (vispe ratavo—all the chiefs") is similar to 
the Yasna. It contains twenty-three chapters. 

The Vendidad (vi daevo datem, i.e. given against the demons) 
contains twenty-two chapters. It presents the judicial code, 
containing the religious, civil, and criminal laws of the 
ancient Persians. The ceremonial observances prescribed 
are exceedingly minute ; Haug compares them to the injunc- 
tions of the Talmud.. The first three chapters of the Vendidad 
contain historical or legendary matter, apparently respecting 
the early settlements of the Aryan race. The last three 
chapters chiefly consist of charms for the cure of diseases. 

The Yashts (yeshti, worship through prayer and sacrifice) are 
twenty in number ; each being directed to the glorification 
of a single being, or a single class of beings, mostly angels. 
Offerings are made and blessings are supplicated in language 
which sometimes rises into a metrical cadence. The Yashts 
contain legends regarding pre-historic times, and probably 
formed one main source of the heroic tales embodied in the 
great epic poem of Persia—the ‘‘ Book of Kings,” the Shah- 
hamah of Firdansi. 

The text of the Zendavesta in all the MSS. is essentially 
the same, and only the spelling varies. Yet the book, as it 
comes before us, appears in a very disjointed state. Muti- 
lations, uncouth expressions, unintelligible phrases, occur on 


‘ i.e. both of the visible and invisible worlds—prayers being addressed to 
them. 
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every page. When we compare the Pahlavi version with the 
original, great discrepancies are seen. Nor have we any 
MSS. of great antiquity to aid us in our efforts to secure 
accurate readings. The two oldest MSS. bear the date of 
1328 a.p., though the dates of 1258 and 1186 are given for 
copies now lost. Scholars who labour on the Zendavesta 
are often driven to that most undesirable resource, con- 
jectural emendation. ‘‘The MSS. of the Yashts,” says 
Westergaard, “present a mass of corrupt readings,” and 
forthwith he proceeds to change them. The alternative 
seems either to do this, or let the Zendavesta speak stark 
nonsense. Let us however exercise a little patience, espe- 
cially considering how limited as yet is our knowledge of 
the Zend tongue.’ 

The Zendavesta can be traced with no small confidence 
up to the third century after Christ. The character in 
which it is written is of Shemitic origin ; it is not very 
different from the Syriac alphabet used in the first century, 
and it is still more closely allied to the writing used on the 
monuments and coins of the Sasanian kings of Persia. The 
present form of writing, then, we cannot carry farther back 
than the third century after Christ. If the Zendavesta was 
committed to writing before that date, it probably was in a 
different character. Between the Sasanian inscriptions and 
those of Darius in the cuneiform character there was an 
interval of more than five hundred years. No inscriptions 
dating from any portion of this long period have come down 
to us; so that we cannot determine in what character the 
Zendavesta may have been then written, if indeed it was 
written at all. 

The five centuries that succeeded the invasion of Persia 
by Alexander were a trying time for the Zoroastrians. 
Persia soon fell under the power of the Parthians, probably 
a Turanian race, who, although their religion was largely 
the worship of the elements, certainly neglected the ancient 
Persian faith. Zoroastrianism seems to have greatly 
declined. But early in the third century after Christ, 
there arose a remarkable man, Ardasher Babegan (called 
Artaxerxes by the Greeks and Romans), who annihilated 


1 One of the Yashts Spiegel entirely omits in his translation. He regards 
the text as hopelessly corrupt. 
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the Parthian power, and won for himself a kingdom not 
unworthy of succeeding the empire of the “‘ great kings” of 
ancient days. He strove to revive the spirit of patriotism. 
He called religion to his aid; and summoning the priests 
from every part of his dominions, found the call responded 
to by eighty thousand holy men. So runs the Parsi legend, 
which we need not follow into its minute and foolish details, 
but which implies that the king was most anxious to restore 
the knowledge and the practice of the old religion. 

It is only up to this date then that we trace the Zendavesta 
with any confidence. If written books of the ancient faith 
then existed, they doubtless were eagerly gathered together ; 
and what had been handed down by oral tradition would 
certainly be committed to writing. The result was the Zen- 
davesta as it stands, issued by royal authority as the sacred 
book of the revived Persian empire. 

Although we do not know that the Zendavesta had been 
previously committed to writing, it is exceedingly probable 
that it had been at least composed before the invasion of 
Persia by Alexander. The modern Parsis maintain that 
Zoroaster flourished in the reign of Gushtasp, whom they 
identify with Hystaspes, the father of Darius. But the 
whole current of investigation tends to throw him back to a 
far more ancient time. ‘‘ Under no circumstances,” says 
Haug, “‘ can we assign him a later date than B.c. 1000; and 
we may even find reasons for placing his date much earlier, 
and making him a contemporary of Moses.” If, as Haug 
contends, the greater part of the verses in the first two 
Gathas can be traced to Zoroaster himself, he cannot well 
be assigned to a later date than s.c. 1000. But that the 
Gathas were composed by him or his first followers is not 
by any means proved. The whole subject indeed is infinitely 
perplexing. We are not certain even of the meaning of the 
name Zoroaster (in Zend, Zarathustra). Haug may be 
correct in understanding the term as a designation nearly 
equivalent to the modern word dastur, or priest ; so that a 
succession of Zoroasters is by no means improbable, of 
whom the most distinguished was the one celebrated in the 
Zendavesta, Spitama Zarathustra. His home probably was 
in Bactria, as has been generally held. 

Haug ascribes to Zarathustra a noble personality and 
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much mental enlightenment.’ He does so on the ground of 
the comparatively pure and elevated teaching of the Gathas, 
which he ascribes largely to him. Unhappily, even if we 
could prove the Gathas to be the composition of Zoroaster, 
we are far from certain as to their signification. When we 
compare the version of Spiegel with that of Haug, it is 
often difficult to believe that they had the same text before 
them. Spiegel has mentioned that there are two different 
directions (richtungen) in which the translation of the Avesta 
may proceed, the one being that which follows the tradi- 
tional rendering of the Parsis, while the other is guided by 
comparative etymology. He adopts the former road ; Haug 
decidedly prefers the latter. Surely however it ought to 
be possible to correct the aberrations of tradition by com- 
parative etymology, and to throw light on dubious points in 
etymology by the aid of tradition. Meanwhile, it is not 
satisfactory to see our two greatest authorities on Zend 
engaged in such serious conflict. 

In whatever age they were composed, the Gathas are of a 
truly remarkable character. Perplexing as the language 
often is, yet we may thus state their general import. 
They describe the splendour of the fire; they declare the 
great words made known to Zarathustra by Ahura-mazda 
(Oromasdes) ; they enjoin the cultivation of the soil; and 
they inculcate the necessity of purity in thought, word, and 
deed. Of ceremonial rites little is said; the “true rites” 
are declared to be the reverence of the fire and the cultiva- 
tion of the ground. 

Haug earnestly contends that the fundamental idea of Zoro- 
aster’s theology was monotheism. His predecessors seem 
to have worshipped a plurality of good spirits. He reduced 
this plurality to unity. The new name by which he called 
the Supreme. Being was Ahura-mazdao—ahura meaning 
*‘ living ” or ‘‘ lord,” and mazdao ‘‘ wise” or “creator.” At 
the same time Haug admits that ‘‘ the principle of his specu- 
lative philosophy was dualism—i.e. the supposition of two 
primeval causes, which, though different, are united.” But 





' «A great and deep thinker, who stood far above his contemporaries, and 
even above the most enlightened men of many subsequent centuries.” — Haug’s 
Essays, p. 300. 
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even if we accept Haug’s renderings, it is not easy to 
agree with his view of the theology. According to him, two 
spirits, a white and black—a good and a bad—“ are supposed 
to be united in Ahura-mazda,” and “inherent in his nature.” 
This would be in itself a tremendous dogma, and inconsistent 
with the strong denunciations of evil that perpetually occur. 
Far more probable is the old belief that Zoroaster believed 
in two original independent principles. Professor Darmes- 
teter powerfully supports this view. The faith, according to 
him, was essentially dualism, the history of the world being 
considered a struggle for supremacy between two independent 
beings—the evil and the good. Professor Darmesteter holds 
that Ahura-mazda, the good principle, originally was simply 
heaven, and that out of the conception of a material heaven 
was gradually developed that of a being possessed of pure 
moral attributes. To that view we do not commit ourselves. 

Even Haug admits that, although the Magi clung to the 
doctrine of the divine unity, yet gradually an influential 
sect arose that strongly held the belief of dualism. The 
Magi sought to refute the heresy by new interpretations of 
certain texts. Hence arose the belief that the Supreme 
Being of the Parsis was Zarvana Akarana (generally rendered, 
Time without bounds). The belief was grounded on a mis- 
translation; but during the revived Persian monarchy it 
was extensively accepted. 

Taking the Zendavesta as a whole, the creed must be 
called polytheistic. Although on the rock-inscriptions of 
Darius, Auramazda (the name being so written) is still called 
“the greatest of the objects of worship,” yet in various 
passages he is put on a level with angels, and is even 
represented as worshipping the angel Anahit. A luxuriant 
mythology is also embodied in the Zendavesta, in what 
probably is its later part, almost as wild as that of the 
Hindus; and the conceptions of an unbridled fancy came 
to be understood in a baldly literal sense. Thus Mithra, 
the angel of the sun, ‘‘ has a thousand ears, ten thousand 
eyes, and sleeplessly watches over living beings.” The 
planet Mercury is said to have the body of a bull, with hoofs 
of gold. 

Herodotus remarked that the Persians worshipped the 
1 Essays, p. 304. 
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sun, moon, earth, fire, water, and winds. They worshipped 
also the stars, trees, mountains, their own souls, departed 
souls, and so on. The words of adoration are much the 
same whatever the objects they are addressed to. 

While, according to Haug, the original Zoroastrian belief 
was in “two creative spirits, who form only two parts of 
the Divine Being,” yet these soon came to be attended by 
other spirits, each having his own council, so to speak. 
The number of assistant spirits or councillors, in either case, 
was six. The good spirits were called Amesha spentas, or 
‘immortal benefactors.” Sometimes the good supreme spirit 
is included along with his councillors, and the number of 
Amesha spentas thus becomes seven. But in the Gathas 
there is no mention of these as councillors; the several 
names denoting apparently qualities and not personal beings. 
Haug earnestly maintains that the only superhuman beings 
mentioned by Zoroaster are Ahuramazda and his two spirits. 
This would imply that primary Zoroastrianism made no 
reference to angels. 

One of the most remarkable doctrines of the Parsi faith 
is that of the resurrection. We may call Parsiism the only 
form of paganism that held the belief; for the doctrine of 
the ancient Egyptians, which has sometimes been identified 
with it, was that of transmigration. It is not easy to say 
when and how the Persians adopted the belief. A phrase 
in the Avesta which Anquetil had translated, “till the 
resurrection,” was conclusively shewn by Burnouf to convey 
no such meaning; and that great scholar asserted that the 
older Zend writings did not contain the doctrine. Haug 
however sees in the Gathas “the germs of the doctrine.” 
He finds a phrase by which, in the later Zend books, is 
understood a final palingenesia, of which the resurrection is 
apart. The phrase literally means “lasting life.” Even 
if, in the later books, the expression frasho-kereti or per- 
petuation of life denote the time of the palingenesia, we 
cannot throw back that newer sense into the earlier hymns, 
so that Burnouf’s dictum regarding the resurrection is 
untouched. How far even the later books contain it is a 
question as yet undetermined. The passage mainly relied 
on by the modern Parsis as expressing the doctrine is in 
the Vendidad (Fargard xix. 86). Spiegel, much as he is 
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inclined to follow Parsi tradition, here renders the Zend 
term hakhsdné by Soll ich auffordern, and in a note states 
distinctly that when the Vendidad was written the doctrine 
of the resurrection was not yet known among the Parsis, 
(noch nicht bei den Parsen bekannt war). The doctrine does 
come forward in certain passages (particularly in Yasht 
19th), provided the text and the usual rendering be correct. 
Spiegel recognises the resurrection in several passages. Ina 
book written not in Zend, but Pahlavi, the Bundahish, 
the doctrine is clear enough. But although this work may 
present old traditions, yet, as it stands, it contains, in the 
words of Mr W. Erskine, “‘ much that is evidently Chaldean, 
and later than the Musalmans.” This whole subject 
deserves the fullest investigation. Meantime, enough has 
been said to shew that the opinion' that the Jews borrowed 
the belief from the Persians is wholly unproved, and the 
reverse of probable. Speaking of this doctrine and that 
regarding the devil, Haug uses the following words: “It 
is not ascertained whether these doctrines were borrowed by 
the Parsis from the Jews, or by the Jews from the Parsis. 
Very likely neither is the case; and, in both these religions, 
they seem to have sprung up independently.” We would at 
present simply throw out the following as an important 
question, What was the influence of the Jews in developing 
Persian thought? The people who powerfully affected the 
Arab mind, and of whose influence over even the Roman 
mind Seneca could say victoribus victi leges dederunt, can 
hardly have been an inoperative factor among the sympa- 
thetic Persians, while the belief of the latter was still 
growing. Moreover, the Persians were a receptive people. 
Herodotus tells us that they adopted new deities from the 
Assyrians and Arabs. The goddess Anahita (Anaitis), 
whose worship spread widely from the days of Artaxerxes 
Mnemon, was certainly of Shemitic origin.—The relation of 
Zoroastrianism to both the Talmud and the Kabbala is also 
deserving of careful study. 

The influence of the Persian faith on other systems was 
far from inconsiderable. When Persia became the leading 

1 «Die Juden dieses dogma aus der Zoroastrischen theologie aufnahmen.” 


Such is the assumption of Gesenius in his Commentary on Isaiah xevi. 9. 
So said many others, 
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kingdom of the world, the religious conceptions which the 
State patronised necessarily affected those of the nations 
around. It is F. Schlegel, we think, who affirms that the 
wars of Darius and Xerxes with Greece might be called sacred 
wars, having had a religious, as much as a political, end in 
view. The name of Zoroaster soon became famous, and he 
was referred to a fabulously remote antiquity. Even when 
the Persian kingdom had been overthrown by Alexander, the 
influence of its faith did not wholly pass away. The worship 
of Mithras, the regent of the sun, gained ground in the time 
of the Roman emperors. The strong dualism of the Persian 
creed reappeared in several of the forms of Gnosticism. 
Zoroastrian oracles were appealed to. Then in Manes we 
have a truly remarkable phenomenon. He blended the 
teachings of Zoroaster with those of Christ, and, to some 
extent, those of the Indian Buddha. But of the wide extension 
and long endurance of the Manichean system.we have no 
time to speak. 

The growth of the Persian religion was very unlike that of 
Hinduism. Originally the two systems were closely allied, 
the Ahura mazda of the former being the same with the 
‘divine Varuna” (asura varuna) of thelatter. But whereas 
in India, Varuna with his strictly moral attributes was 
superseded by Indra, the tumultuous god of the nearer sky, 
the conception of Ahura mazda became still purer and more 
exalted. Thereafter the two streams of thought flowed more 
and more apart. The Persians turned the gods (devas) of 
the Hindus into demons, helpers of the evil principle; and 
Indra, the chief deity of the Veda, became the head of the 
diabolic council. The Hindus, ere long, became idolaters ; 
and a portentous mythology, in which the distinction 
between god and devil was lost, was steadily developed. 
Farther, the Hindu gradually subsided into a kind of apathy, 
a passive acquiescence with the world as it is. Strong in 
speculation, he was ever weak in action. Regarding the 
Persian system, on the other hand, the following points are 
deserving of especial notice :— 

It continued to be marked by that abhorrence of image- 
worship which Herodotus describes ; 

The great object of worship, Ahura mazda, was held to be 
possessed only of pure moral attributes. Other objects 
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indeed shared in the worship; but these were all portions of 
the good creation ; 

The true worshipper of Ahura mazda must contend with 
all earnestness against the productions of the evil principle. 
Weak in speculation, the Persian was in actign strong ; 

The Persian system earnestly dwells on the necessity of a 
threefold morality—humata, hikhta, and huvarshta, i.e. good 
thoughts, good words, and good deeds. No corresponding 
formula appears in the Hindu books. 

We could almost wish that the great Macedonian (‘‘ the 
accursed Alexander,” as the Parsis call him) had never con- 
quered Persia, that so we might have seen how the Zoro- 
astrian faith would have unfolded itself. As revived in the 
third century, it was a sternly intolerant system,—a State 
religion, maintained chiefly for State purposes. When the 
victorious Arabs crushed the restored Persian monarchy after 
it had existed little more than four hundred years, Zoro- 
astrianism rapidly melted away. In Persia itself the fol- 
lowers of the ancient faith were described thirty-five yearsago 
by Westergaard as a miserable remnant, “steadily sinking 
deeper and deeper in wretchedness and poverty.” Latterly 
things have not at all improved. It is probable that the 
religion of Zoroaster may be extinguished in Persia within 
a generation or two. The Parsis in India do not seem to 
increase ; but they are enterprising, and on the whole en- 
lightened. One inquires with anxiety what their religious 
future is to be. On some fundamental points their ideas 
have been powerfully affected both by Mohammadanism 
and Christianity. They now speak of God and of the devil 
(Shaitan, Satan, as they generally call him) in language 
borrowed to a much larger extent than they are at all aware 
of, from the Bible and the Koran. Still they cling to the 
honoured name of Zoroaster and to those old scriptures of 
theirs which even their priests cannot interpret, with a 
pathetic fondness. Yet we believe the thoughtful among 
them are persuaded that, in the nineteenth century, the 
religion of races truly civilised must be Christianity. Of 
many of the ritual observances which their books inculeate 
they have become ashamed. Let us hope and pray that the 
day may be drawing nigh when this interesting remnant of 
a once mighty people will take upon them the easy yoke of 
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Christ. Even asthe Magi from the east, who probably were 
Zoroastrians, were the first of Gentiles to bow at the feet of 
the new-born Redeemer of the world, so now shall not,the 
Parsis be the first of oriental races to yield, as a race, the 
homage due to that true Sun of Righteousness whose symbol 
only they now adore? Thus might the Parsis, as a small, 
compact, conspicuous band, like the “ immortals” of their 
ancient kings, become the leaders of the regenerated east. 
It is high time for them to awake. If they do nw, the 
priceless honour now within their grasp will, to the Parsis 
as a community, ere long be lost for ever. 


Notr.—We have spoken of books composed in the dialect 
usually called Zend. Some reference ought also to be made 
to that known by the name of Pahlavi. The language of 
Persia during the Sasanian dynasty may be included under 
the name. It is remarkable for the large admixture which 
it contains of Shemitic vocalles. The Persian kings used 
it in their rock-inscriptions and on coins. The language 
thus bridges over the interval between Zend and modern 
Persian, the latter commencing, to speak somewhat vaguely, 
in the eighth century after Christ. Persian, as generally 
written, contains a great amount of Arabic ; but the Shemitic 
words in Pahlavi very seldom coincide with the Shemitic 
words in Persian. Pahlavi is altogether a peculiar tongue. 
A translation of the Avesta exists in Pahlavi. The first 
chapter of the Vendidad has just been published, with a 
translation and notes, by Geiger. The Pahlavi version is 
valuable as exhibiting the traditional interpretation of the 
Avesta as it existed among the Parsis under the Sasanian 
kings ; but Zend by that time was a dead language, and the 
Pahlavi version is far from a safe guide. 

Several other works exist in Pahlavi, among which the 
Arda Viraf Namah, Bundahish, Dinkard, Vajar-kard, and 
Minok-i-khard, are the most remarkable. They shed much 
light on religious thought and life as these existed among 
the Zoroastrians under the revived Persian empire. They 
are marked generally by a fairly pure morality and an 
excessive and often childish ritualism. 

We may still briefly point out the references to the Parsi 
religion that are found in the Christian Scriptures. In 
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Ezekiel viii. 16, 17, we read of men worshipping the sun 
towards the east, and “‘ putting the branch to their nose,” 
i.e. bringing a twig towards their face. We know, both 
from the testimony of Strabo and from coins, that the Magi 
did so in prayer. The Parsi priests still employ a bundle 
of twigs (called Barsom) in the same manner. 

In the designation (Isa. xlvi. 11) given to Cyrus, O'Y (which 
may be rendered aerés, ‘‘ eagle,” instead of ‘“‘ ravenous 
bird”), there is an allusion to the eagle as the ensign of the 
ancient Persians. In the address to Cyrus in Isa. xlv. 7, 
occurs the very striking verse, ‘‘ Forming light and creating 
darkness ; making peace and creating evil; I, Jehovah, am 
doing ali these.” It seems highly probable that here we have 
an allusion to the Parsi doctrine, which referred the creation 
of light and good to Ahuramazda, and that of darkness and 
evil to Anro-mainyus (Ahriman), the constant opponent 
of the good power. He who says to Cyrus, “I have sur- 
named thee, though thou hast not known me,” proclaims to 
the great conqueror that He is Jehovah, doing, and doing 
alone, the whole creative work. 

In the Zendavesta itself we find only two words which 
are probably Shemitic—hara, a mountain, and tandra, an 
oven. 

In the Hebrew Scriptures there are several words of 
Persian origin, and of course many proper names. The 
most notable term is the word for Paradise. The Hebrew 
pardes (0778) is found in the later books, as Cant. iv. 18, 
where it is rendered in our version orchard; Nehem. ii. 8, 
rendered forest ; and Eccles. ii. 5, in the plural, rendered 
orchards. The word has often been traced to the Sanskrit 
paradesha ; but that term properly means foreign country. 
Haug derives it from the Zend pairi-daéza, which simply 
means circumvallation, inclosure. 

The terms Mag (32) (Jer. xxxix. 3) and wdéyo (Matt. ii. 1) 
are derived from the Zend magava, which in the cuneiform 
inscriptions is given as magush. 

J. Murray Mrrcuewu. 
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ge eres one of the difficulties of the present day most 

keenly felt by the Christian who desires truly to follow 
in his Master’s steps, is in what light to regard, and in what 
spirit to meet, the nondescript apologists for Christianity, 
who, whilst taking sides against atheism, and even perhaps 
maintaining, as in the case of the writer before us, the 
divinity of Christ, are yet professedly unorthodox upon 
points which have hitherto been considered as of supreme 
importance. We ask ourselves in perplexity whether they 
are “not against,” and therefore “with” him of whom 
they can write in terms of such supreme veneration and 
affection? Are they casting out the modern devils of in- 
fidelity in his name? Or are they such as even our blessed 
Master, in his divine charity, would have commanded us to 
“* forbid ” ? 

With such books before us as Philochristus and Through 
Nature to Christ, these questions are not to be lightly 
answered, nor is it our intention to attempt to answer 
them; we are unequal to the task. Such a writer as Dr 
Abbott (from whose pen, it cannot be doubted, both these 
works proceed) may very possibly be instrumental in raising 
some of his readers from lower levels of belief or unbelief— 
we are honestly at a loss which word to use—at all events, 
in saving them from sinking into the contemptuous disbelief 
now so commonly professed by the indifferent. But the 
peculiarity which distinguishes his writings is the unusual 
combination of rationalistic criticism with enthusiastic faith 
in Christ as the Son of God, and the Saviour of the world. 
His own devotion to Jesus is very apparent, and his expres- 
sions of fervent faith, trusting affection, and even triumphant 
confidence in him, are exceedingly striking. We ask our- 
selves as we read them, Whence does it come, this ardent 
love to the person of One of whom, on the naturalistic 
theory, we can historically know next to nothing? ‘“ Christ 
does not vanish with the miracles—that is my contention,” 
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says Dr Abbott in Through Nature to Christ ; and we reply, 
With the material miracles, certainly not, so long as the 
moral miracle of his personal influence remains; and yet 
we feel that, were we to take the sweeping liberties he does 
with the historic element of the Gospels, our own faith would 
not be of the same exulting order. And we are forced to 
question ourselves somewhat anxiously whether it is there- 
fore of a lower type, resting too much comparatively upon 
the tangible and the historic, or whether that which here 
meets us may be in some measure meretricious. But what- 
ever may be the deficiencies of our own faith, we yet believe 
this altogether independent belief to be most likely the 
product of a simpler reception of the gospel in the first 
instance, perhaps intensified in expression through the very 
fear of losing it. We do not and we cannot believe that one 
who had to make the acquaintance of Christ, if we may so 
express ourselves, on these natural lines only, could ever 
attain to such a faith; not because it depends upon the 
material miracles ; but because, if so little reliance is to be 
placed upon the accuracy of the first disciples in matters of 
fact, a still greater uncertainty must prevail as to their 
authority on points of doctrine? So that beyond a record 
which, on this shewing, is not very much more worthy of 
trust than the legends of King Arthur, and our own subjec- 
tive consciousness, we have really nothing left to go upon 
for Christian belief of any kind. In the natural conscience 
Dr Abbott places implicit reliance—and although in one 
sense we gladly admit its supremacy, for how but on its 
testimony were the Scripture records ever in the first place 
received as divine ?'—still, its province is to respond to 
truth when presented to it, not to act independently of a 
revelation. 

There is therefore some excuse for our perplexity in 
considering these books ; we are indeed alternately shocked, 
attracted, and repelled whilst reading them. Shocked 
by the audacity which draws (as in Philochristus) a fancy 
picture of the Lord, whatever motives may have prompted 
the attempt; attracted by the beautiful passages inter- 
spersed through both works, and the sympathetic touches 
which must find a response in every Christian heart ; 
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and repelled by the monstrous suggestions which meet 
us here and there, and which, instead of lessening the 
difficulties of belief, seem, to our own minds, to increase 
them a hundredfold. 

In Through Nature to Christ, Dr Abbott traces the moral 
history of worship from its widest aspect of nature worship 
to its highest development in the true worship of Christ. 
The object of his work had better be given in his own 
words :— 


“To the very large number of the young who, year by year, are 
rejecting Christianity because they say they find themselves unable tu 
believe in it, I wish to suggest the natural worship of Christ. The word 
natural is often ambiguous, and Christ is so far above us that he must 
always be called, in a certain sense, supernatural ; but it is a worship 
which, at all events, shall not call upon them to believe anything 
unnatural or incredible. I shall begin by assuming that righteous 
worship means love, trust, and awe carried to their highest limits. I 
shall then ask my readers to review with me the gradual growth of 
worship, together with the gradual progress or redemption of mankind 
before the coming of Christ. Next, I will ask them to consider a small 
part of such records of the life of Jesus of Nazareth as are perfectly 
natural, and really credible. Then, after a review of his influence, both 
upon his immediate disciples, and also upon the world during the last 
eighteen centuries, I shall ask them to reflect upon the part thus played 
by Jesus in accelerating that progress or redemption. It will naturally 
occur to us then to consider whether there is not a certain consistency in 
the work of redemption as it was wrought before Christ, and in the work 
of redemption as it was wrought in Christ, so that the progress or 
redemption of mankind, taken as a whole, would appear to have been, as 
it were, the work of one and the same Spirit. I shall then appeal to 
them whether the fact that they may feel obliged to set aside the whole 
of the miraculous element as essentially non-historic, should reasonably 
prevent them from recognising in Christ the supreme expression of this 
Spirit of progress or redemption, and whether they do not naturally feel 
themselves drawn to love, trust, and reverence him. The last question 
I shall put to them will be whether there is any other being, or collec- 
tion of beings, to whom or to which they are prepared to accord more of 
love, trust, and awe, than they are prepared to accord to Jesus of 
Nazareth. If they can honestly answer that there is no other, then I 
would beg them to bear in mind that they are Christ’s true worshippers, 
and would earnestly ask them not lightly to separate themselves from 
Christ’s church. 

“The great cause of present disbelief seems to me to be this, that 
Christ is commonly so presented to the world that men do not love him, 
do not even care about him so much as about.a brother or an intimate 
friend. It is not historical faith that is just now needed to make men 
Christians; it is love and trust, that sort of affection which we call 
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personal. Now, oue great reason why people do not love Christ is, that 
they do not believe that he was man... . Approaching Jesus of 
Nazareth in this way from the side of his humanity, we would, as it 
seems to me, be more likely to believe in him, instead of believing facts 
about him” (pp. 3-5). 


And whilst having ‘‘ no doubt or misgiving at all as to the 
divine nature of Christ,” this writer has ‘ grave doubts ” as 
to the literal truth of the New Testament miracles. He 
does not deny the possibility of a miracle, but considers the 
evidence for those recorded in the Bible wholly insufficient 
to establish their historical accuracy, except in the case of 
some of them which may have been “ supernatural only in 
degree, and not in kind;” the rest he would ‘ consider as 
subsequent accretions round the historical narrative, often 
containing some spiritual truth, and not implying in the 
narrators any intention to deceive.” Everything is to be 
explained by strictly natural processes, and the miraculous 
altogether eliminated from the narrative without in any way 
detracting from its moral and spiritual force. Whether he 
strictly adheres to this programme is another matter; but 
this is the undertaking he proposes to carry out, giving a 
frank assurance to unbelievers that they may become Chris- 
tians in the highest and noblest sense of the word without 
its being necessary for them to believe in any “ unnatural ” 
element in the Bible at all. And that his attempt thus to 
accommodate Scripture to their requirements is a failure we 
do not hesitate to affirm. 

In accordance with this principle he explains on what he 
wishes us to consider a purely natural hypothesis the visions 
of the seers; but after reading his chapter on this subject 
several times over, we are unable to give any more intelli- 
gible account of what this hypothesis is than that visions, 
such as were seen by Isaiah and Ezekiel, were optical 
delusions of the same nature as the modern appearances of 
departed friends, believed by many persons at the present 
day, and that these appearances were the natural result of 
‘unusually vivid thoughts,” and he claims for them “the 
more attention, not the less, for the fact of their assuming 
the shape of visions. For we maintain,” he continues, 
‘‘that the seeing of a vision was a proof not only that the 
thought was deeply stamped upon the mind of the seer, but 
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also that he was in that state of surrender to external 
influences, and in that state of freedom from narrow, 
individual, and self-regarding thoughts, in which state seers 
(no less than poets) are most likely to see things consonant 
to the laws of the universe” (p. 135). 

Whether this apology for the prophetic element in Scrip- 
ture is likely to commend itself to ordinary minds we leave 
our readers to judge. No answer whatever is given to the 
obvious objection—Did the prophets foretell future events, 
or did they not? And if they did, how could any series of 
past impressions, however vivid, account for the fact ? 

The whole argument of the book is based upon the necessity 
of illusion, which is carefully distinguished from delusion. 
In the education of children, Dr Abbott maintains many 
illusions to be not only beneficial but necessary to the proper 
development of their characters. A belief, for instance, in the 
supreme wisdom and excellence of its parents should be 
fostered in a child, as conducive to obedience and other 
child-like virtues, the critical spirit in children being mani- 
festly unsuitable and offensive. ‘‘ God does not mock little 
children with delusions. Their childish dreams and illusions 
are so many angels sent down to lure them toward the 
eternal Father and the eternal home” (p. 75). So in the 
education of the human race, whilst in a state of ignorance, 
and incapacity to receive purely spiritual truth, illusions 
may be needed to lead men onwards and upwards as they 
are able to bear it. And this principle is applied, not only 
to primitive forms of religion, and to the ceremonial of the 
Jews, but also to the teaching of the New Testament, and 
even to the subsequent perversions of Christian doctrine 
prevailing in later days. ‘‘ The apostles during our Lord’s 
life on earth lived in one continuous illusion. The language 
that most naturally expressed his thoughts was to them 
bewildering and inexplicable, and up to the moment of his 
death they had no notion of his mission.” Yet were these 
illusions spiritually fulfilled. Later illusions also were 
allowed as the only possible method of teaching barbarians— 
more or less, heathenish notions of ‘‘ expiation ” and “ sacri- 
fice,” the worship of the blessed Virgin, where “the loving 
nature of Christ would have been incomprehensible, ” 
transubstantiation, sacerdotal forgiveness, a material hell, 
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&c.—all contained a germ of truth. ‘The same rule applies 
to the whole history of the Christian church. It is a series 
of illusions . . . but this ought no more to make us despair 
of ultimately attaining the truth than the illusions of baby- 
hood ought to cause despair of truth to mature men... . 
Christ is the real word; the illusions of the church are meta- 
phors—not lies, but metaphors—by which we rise higher 
and higher to the reality” (p. 399). 

This is the principle of the book, and it is brought before 
us after four preliminary chapters on ‘‘ Worship,” ‘‘ Anthro- 
pomorphism,” ‘‘The Religion of Humanity,” and ‘The 
Symmetry of Worship,” each of which contains much that is 
valuable and suggestive. We are then given, in Part IL, 
** The Illusions of Non-Human Nature,” of “‘ Sacrifice,” of 
*‘ Seers,” of “‘ Death,” of ‘“‘ The Family,” of ‘ Society,” &c., 
and are thus led up to the third part on ‘‘The Worship of 
Christ.” 

The earlier portion of the work, though but preliminary 
to the main subject, contains much that is well worthy of 
notice. For instance, in shewing how perfectly Christ met 
the needs of man as indicated in the antecedent modes of 
worship which had been in their measure the more or less 
ignorant expression of those needs, combining in himself 
the various aspects of the Divine which had been thus dimly 
and partially represented, Dr Abbott says :— 

“The object of our worship must be human, and liable to human 
affections and sufferings, or else we cannot love him. He must be 
elevated above human sins and failings, or else we cannot trust in him. 
He must be superhuman and in some way one with non-human nature, 
or else we cannot feel awe for him. If therefore anything or any person 
can satisfy these different and seemingly incompatible requirements, .. . 
such a being concentrating and reconciling in himself the diverse reve- 
lations of humanity and nature, will be the one true legitimate object 
of human worship.” 

Very admirable too is the picture given of the state of the 
civilised world at the time of the Lord’s advent, shewing 
that ‘‘the fulness of time” in which God had sent his 
Son had indeed been that of man’s extremity. The 
Romans ‘in their craving for some common centre of 
union, for some god who should be a just, impartial, pro- 
tecting deity alike to Greeks, Italians, Spaniards, and 
Syrians, turned at last to the man who sat on the imperial 
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throne as the true lord and god of mankind, the saviour of 
the erring world.” As to Israel, ‘‘ having exchanged the 
sense of allegiance to Jehovah for a servile obedience to a 
law, they had loosened the former bond of national unity. . . . 
The dependent spirit encouraged by the State seemed to 
have culminated in the enthronement of a book on the seat 
once held by Jehovah” (p. 194). At this juncture came the 
word of God to John the son of Zachariah in the wilderness, 
inspiring him to proclaim the advent of the true Emperor, 
who was (in the words of the common prophecy recorded by 
Tacitus) ‘‘ to make Himself master of the whole world.” 

At this point it will be well to take Philochristus also into 
consideration, several peculiarities in the interpretation of 
the Gospel narrative being common to both books, and 
Through Nature to Christ, being in fact a commentary upon 
its successor. 

Philochristus having been so ably reviewed by Mr Llewellyn 
Davies in the Contemporary Review, as well as noticed else- 
where, it would be unnecessary to say more as to its design, 
than that it purports to be the ‘‘ memoirs of a disciple of 
the Lord,” one Joseph the son of Simeon, born at Sepphoris 
in Galilee, in the twentieth year of the reign of Augustus, 
and to have been written in the form of an epistle “ to the 
saints of the Church in Londinium,” with the intention of 
bequeathing to them “‘ some memorial of Christ in writing,” 
which should ‘‘ testify to them of him for ever.” 

The first thing which strikes us with regard to this work 
is its presumption ; and though we do our very best to place 
ourselves on the author’s standpoint, and try as fairly as we 
can to do justice to the motives which prompted its compo- 
sition, we cannot succeed in overcoming the repugnance 
we feel to seeing a figure purporting to be that of our Lord 
and Saviour introduced as the hero of an historical fiction, 
and made use of to support certain opinions. And though 
this was not the light in which the writer contemplated his 
production, yet it really comes to that. The aim of the 
book is no doubt to present Jesus with a new freshness to 
the weary souls ofmen. It is an attempt to reproduce his 
influence as it would have been felt by an ordinary man 
perplexed by such difficulties as we ourselves have known ; 
and it probably owes its origin to that wondering desire 
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all Christians must have felt to know how Christ would 
have appeared to us had we been his contemporaries, had 
we met him on the common ways of life, sat with him at 
the table, heard him converse, seen him divested of the 
traditionary halo which has tended to cast a mist of unreality 
over his humanity, and listened to his teaching before his 
utterances had stiffened into dogma. In Philochristus Dr 
Abbott has made the attempt, for the benefit of both dog- 
matists and infidels, to give vitality to at least his own con- 
ceptions of what must have been the impression made by 
Christ upon an ordinary observer not stifling his conscience. 
But has the strange being there described any claim to be 
identified with the Jesus of the Gospels? That is an 
important question ; for if, after all, he is but the creature of 
the writer’s own imagination, it is not matter of great import- 
ance how he is regarded, though admiration of what there 
is of Christ-like in the representation may be a step towards 
the knowledge of Christ himself for those who have as 
yet no belief in him. There is, no doubt, some sublimity 
in the picture drawn by this “ disciple” of his ‘“ Master ;” 
but there is also a weirdness in it. It very painfully affects 
us ; something in the same way as does a distorted likeness 
of a dear friend, like, and yet distressingly, not to say 
grotesquely, unlike, the very resemblance irritating rather 
than soothing or delighting us. Previous attempts by other 
writers to cast a stream of modern light upon the historic 
Christ may have somewhat similarly affected us, but not in 
the same degree. Either they appealed less to the emotions, 
as in Ecce Homo (to the author of which, by the way, 
Philochristus is dedicated); or they were made by those 
who had no true conception whatever of our Lord, either in 
his character or mission, and who altogether repudiated 
his divinity; or they have been simply reproductions of his 
picture as drawn by the evangelists, with greater amplitude 
of environment, and more or less watered down and senti- 
mentalised. 

But in the books now under our notice we are confronted 
by a position altogether novel. Dr Abbott is a writer whom 
it would be impossible to classify. Going the whole length 
of rationalistic criticism as far as the Gospel narrative of 
events is concerned, he is yet a devout believer in the divine 
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nature of Christ, and evidently writes with the intention of 
making Christianity easy for modern thinkers. 

As to the form in which he has presented his views, 
although it was certainly a daring conception to put his own 
opinions into the mouth of a contemporary “‘ disciple of the 
Lord,” it does not in reality differ much in point of presump- 
tion from the number of “ Lives of Christ” which have 
poured from the press during the last few years. Some of 
these have been works of considerable value, giving in a 
popular form the main results of recent research connected 
with this intensely interesting period as regards contemporary 
history, topography, and general criticism; but for all that 
their form, and still more their title, appears very objection- 
able to many Christians. And this, we venture to think, 
arises from no scruple of morbid religionism; but rather 
from a true spiritual instinct which is outraged by the 
audacity, however unconscious, of such biographies. But 
whilst making these remarks, we are well aware what 
intrinsically different impressions are made upon various 
minds by the same object, and that many excellent people 
see no irreverence or presumption whatever in such books as 
these, and can even see them displayed upon the shelves of a 
circulating library without a shock. In this at least we may 
all agree, that the continual demand for a new Life of Christ 
is a very remarkable feature of the present age, and one which 
seems to mark an irritability of the popular mind on the 
subject which, though it may produce much restless dally- 
ing with the various forms of unbelief, still proves an inten- 
sity of interest, such as has never been taken before, in the 
old story of ‘‘ God manifest in the flesh,” with which, after 
all, men cannot part. 

But to return to Philochristus. Most vividly does the 
fictitious chronicler describe the unsettled and demoralised 
condition of his country at the commencement of the 
Christian era, both in its social and political aspects. The 
fierce hatred of the Romans which had been instilled into 
him from his infancy need cause us no surprise when we 
read the ghastly account of the atrocities to which nearly his 
whole family had fallen victims in the struggle with their 
conquerors. ‘So it came to pass that, even from a child, I 
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hated the very name of a Gentile with an exceeding hatred ; 
insomuch that I should have accounted him blessed who 
should have taken the children of Rome (according as it is 
written) and dashed them against the stones.” Several 
would-be deliverers had before this time arisen in Israel, 
amongst whom is mentioned Judas of Gamala, who lost his 
life when Philochristus was about thirteen years old. ‘‘ Mean- 
while, as I grew up, I was being trained by my mother with 
all care in the paths of the law of Israel; and according to 
the custom of my people, at five years old I had begun to 
learn the Scripture; and at ten years old Mishna; and I 
profited more than my companions in the study of the 
traditions.” 

We very soon perceive that this antique language and 
form of expression (which however is not very perfectly 
sustained throughout) is but the vehicle of modern thought. 
Thus in the exceedingly racy account given of the letter- 
worship of the Rabbis, of the trivialities with which they 
were wholly occupied, and of their puerile evasions of the 
law, we must be blind indeed if we do not read a warning to 
some of the religious parties amongst ourselves. Indeed, 
the dangers arising from the undue exaltation of the letter 
of Scripture are those at which Dr Abbott’s writings seem 
chiefly pointed. The mental and moral condition to which 
this tendency had brought the Scribes and Pharisees is thus 
happily described :— 

“Tt came to pass that on a certain day one of the pupils of Abuych, 
the son of Elishah, asked him which was the most weighty of precepts. 
Then Abuyah answered, ‘The Law of Tassels, and,’ continued he, ‘so do 
[ esteem this law that once, because I had chanced to tread upon a por- 
tion of the fringe of my garment going up a ladder, I steadfastly refused 
to move from the spot where I stood till such time as the rent had been 
repaired.’ Another day this Abuyah chid my mother because she wore 
on her dress a ribbon that was not sewn, but only fastened to her vesturé. 


For thus, he said, my mother transgressed the law by bearing burdens 
on the Sabbath.” 


At first Philochristus himself seemed falling into this 
snare, and despairing of deliverance for Israel, tried to find 
repose in the way of the Scribes :— 


“Then I applied myself more diligently to the study of the law, .. . 
and I became known among my companions as a sin-fearer, avoiding 
those lesser faults which are called the ‘ Descendants,’ as well as those 
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which are called the ‘ Fathers ;’ insomuch that I would not even curdle 
milk on the Sabbath, because that had been declared by the decisions of 
the wise to be a lesser kind of building ; neither would I walk upon 
grass during the Sabbath, because that had also been pronounced by the 
rabbis to be a lesser kind of threshing. Also in the matter of fringes 
and phylacteries, and in smaller matters, even to the burning of nail- 
parings, I walked diligently according to-the decisions of the ancients.” 


- In these refinements, however, he failed to find satisfac- 
tion. ‘So it came to pass that by reason of my continual 
sorrow for the burdens of Sion, my heart was pressed down 
with care, and my trouble became too heavy for me to bear ; 
and I found no peace, no, not even in the study of the law.” 
His teachers only rebuked him when he mentioned his 
doubts. ‘‘ Yet,” he says, ‘‘I could not but perceive that it 
was not well for men to resort to the law and to the 
traditions as to a sacred oracle even on those occasions, and 
in those matters wherein the voice of the Lord speaking 
unto the heart saith clearly, ‘ This is right, do this; this is 
wrong, do not this.’ For thus it must needs come to pass 
that men would pervert even the law to the contradicting 
of the voice of the Lord.” 

A gleam of hope, however, arose at this juncture for those 
who, like Philochristus, were yearning after deliverance 
from this political and moral thraldom :— 


“ At this time a rumour went forth that a new prophet had of late 
appeared, John by name, the son of Zachariah a priest, who was calling 
the whole of Israel to repent and to be purified with baptisms, prophesy- 
ing that the Lord would soon send the deliverer of Israel.” . . . “ Thus, 
the hearts of all men everywhere being in expectation, it came to pass 
that many of my friends (who were the leaders of the sect called the 
Patriots or Galileans) determined to confer together in a little valley 
between Sepphoirs and Nazareth, there to resolve what should be done. 
Most of those present were from the inland parts of Galilee. . . . There 
were preseut also from the region of Gaulonitis, James and John and 
Manahem, sons of the famous Judas of Galilee. James, the son of 
Judas, spake first, giving his judgment for war, and saying that Israel 
hath slept too long : ‘ For while we sleep,’ said he, ‘ the leaven spreadeth, 
Greek cities cover our land ; our own cities are being defiled with Gentile 
abominations. They are stealing from us even our language. No man 
may earn a living in Galilee now unless he speak Greek. With Greek 
theatres and amphitheatres, and baths, and market-places ; with Greek 
pictures and images, and feasts and games; with Greek songs, and 
poems, and histories, they purpose, by easy degrees, to beguile the hearts 
of our young men from the religion of their forefathers,’ ” 
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That Galilee was at this period much more affected by 
Grecian influences than Judea is well known, but that they 
were as strongly felt as this, is not the impression we should 
derive from either the evangelists or Josephus, and we 
should be glad to know on what authority such a representa- 
tion is given. If the case can be made out, it puts an end 
to any difficulty respecting the Gospels having been written 
in the Greek language. 

After this party of “ Patriots” had taken somewhat 
stormy counsel together, Philochristus and some others 
determine to see the new prophet, and to judge for them- 
selves of his claims to be a national deliverer. 

Before they meet with the prophet, however, they fall in 
with an exorcist, and Philochristus describes the demoniacal 
possessions at that time so frequent in ‘‘the lowlands of 
Galilee,” enlarging significantly, in grotesque terms, upon 
the horrors of the disease; a subject the consideration of 
which must be reserved for a while. The party were 
delayed a few days at Capernaum, but before leaving the 
place, very early in the morning, Philochristus went to 
inquire after a boy named Raphael, who, being possessed of 
a devil, had been the subject of the exorcist’s incantations. 


“When I came to the threshold [of the house of Joazar, the boy’s 
father], behold another stood at the door, but his back was towards me, 
so that I knew not who he was; and before I could accost him, the door 
was opeved unto us, and behold a sound as of shrieking and lamentation. 
Then we both listened, and lo! a deep voice from an upper chamber, and 
it cried, ‘We are Ildabaoth! We are Ildabaoth, the worms of dark- 
ness!’ Then came forth othér words of blasphemy and filthiness, so that 
I loathed to listen to them, and I turned to go back. But at that instant 
I heard the voice of the father bewailing, and the stranger delayed not, 
but entered into the house ; wherefore I also, albeit against my will, was 
moved to go in likewise. 

“So I went in, following the stranger, . . . [who,] going forward, spoke 
first of all to Joazar the father, and said some words of kindness to him. 
Now so it was, that when the stranger first entered into the chamber, 
the evil spirits ceased not, but raged vet more fiercely than before, crying 
aloud, and saying, ‘Depart from us! Let us alone ; let us alone!’ and 
the youth also rent his cheeks, so that the blood gushed out, and he 
would fain have leapt up from his bed. But the stranger (whose face I 
had not yet seen), hearing the voices of the spirits, turned himself round 
from the old man to the son; and going up to the bedside, he stood 
there, steadfastly looking at the youth. Now, when he turned himself, 
then for the first time I beheld his countenance, and, as I remember, I 
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marvelled thereat, and also at the manner of his dealing with the youth. 
For, first of all, when he looked upon the youth, his face seemed swal- 
lowed up with pity ; and then of a sudden it changed again, and he 
stretched out his arm as one having authority, and as if on the point to 
bid the evil spirits depart, and this he did twice; but twice again he 
drew back his arm, as if changing his purpose. Then, at the last, the 
pity came back upon his face all in an iustant, so that his features 
seemed even melted therewith, and he stooped down and embraced the 
boy, and kissed him, and, as I thought, he whispered words in his ear. 
But this I know uot for certain; howbeit the boy, in any case, ceased 
from his raging, and no longer struggled, but lay still and quiet, only 
muttering and moaning a little. Hereat the stranger turned himself to 
Joazar to take his Jeave ; but I (perchance because my mind misgave me 
that I had played the eavesdropper, albeit unwittingly, or for whatever 
other reason) feared to wait and meet the stranger, so I turned my back, 
and went forth in haste from the house.” 


Philochristus did not know who was the stranger he had 
seen; but next morning, from on board the ship in which 
they were crossing the lake, he once more caught sight of 
the same figure standing on the shore, and asking a com- 
rade who it was, received answer that it was “ Jesus of 
Nazareth.” 

At Bethany of Perea they find the prophet they had 
** come out for to see” baptising in Jordan. He is not, we 
think, as forcibly described by Philochristus as by Dr 
Farrar; but all such descriptions, having so narrow a basis 
of fact, their value is more poetic than historic. John’s 
plain speaking on right and wrong, and direct appeals to 
the consciences of his hearers, cause ‘‘sore misgivings”’ to 
arise in the soul of Philochristus; for whilst, on the one 
side, ‘‘a certain Scribe” took care to remind him, that ‘if 
John the son of Zachariah speaketh well, the Scribes have 
spoken ill, and have taught ill;” on the other, a voice 
within him declared, ‘‘ The words of John are right, and 
they are simple; converting the soul.” He goes home be- 
wildered, so far having no reason for identifying ‘“‘ Jesus 
of Nazareth” with the Messiah whom the prophet had 
announced. 

Soon after this he pays a visit to his uncle at Alexandria, 
in the course of which his bewilderment increases, first 
from his intercourse with the philosophical Scribes whom 
he meets at his uncle’s house, and afterwards from his 
conversations with Philo, who instructs him in his Judeo- 
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Platonic philosophy. Warmly as Philochristus, in his 
doubts and questionings and perplexities, enlists our sym- 
pathies, he is too glaring an anachronism to be interesting 
as a representative of his own age, and no antiquarian 
devices can remove the impression that his attitude of mind 
is rather that of the nineteenth century than of the first. 
On his return to his own land, he is sickened by the scenes 
he witnesses’ in the temple at Jerusalem, disgusted by the 
ignorance and self-complacency of the rabbis, broken-hearted 
by the abject condition of his people, all Israel seeming to 
him as sheep without a shepherd: whilst as to himself, he 
has “journeyed these many years in a circle of vain 
thoughts, searching and groping after God, and all for 
naught.” So he gives way to despair, and—whilst on his 
journey he halts by a certain well—he falls down on his 
face, and beseeches the Lord 


“to make no long tarrying, but to have mercy upon me, and either to 
take away my life, or else to send the Redeemer unto me, even me, and 
to grant me his salvation. 

“ But as I arose, there came one behind me unperceived and touched 
my shoulder ; and he said unto me, ‘ Wherefore weepest thou?’ I[ 
started at his voice, for there was a power in it ; but 1 looked not up for 
weeping, but made answer, and said, ‘ Because of the yoke of the law ; 
for it is written, “‘ Whoso receiveth upon him the yoke of the law, THEY 
remove from him the yoke of oppression, and the yoke of the path of the 
world.” But it is not so with me. For from a child I have settled my 
heart to study the law, and to take upon me the yoke thereof, yet have | 
not attained to the knowledge thereof. But the yoke of the world and 
the yoke of the oppression of Israel weigheth heavily upon me.’ Then 
he that spake said unto me, ‘ Cast away the heavy yoke, and take upon 
thee the light yoke.’ So I looked up, marvelling at such words, and 
behold, it was not the face of a stranger, for 1 knew it; and yet again I 
knew it not, neither could I bring to mind the name of him that spake 
tome. But I saw strength in his countenance, and his face was as the 
morning star in brightness ; and I rejoiced with a great joy, for I knew 
that the Lord had sent unto me a teacher to guide my feet into the path 
of life. So 1 replied,‘ What yoke, O Master?’ And he answered and 
said, ‘Take my yoke upon thee, and learn of me ; for I am meek and 
lowly of heart ” (p. 85). 


Not until Philochristus had taken the stranger to his own 
home, and had seen him heal his mother, who at that time 
was very ill, did he recognise him as “‘ Jesus of Nazareth ; 
and then also in that same instant it was borne to my mind 
that this was he of whom John had prophesied, saying that 
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he was the Messiah of Israel, and I marvelled that I had 
not known him before; but I perceived that, albeit the 
same, yet was he not the same, so great a glory and a 
brightness, as of a power from heaven, now reigned in his 
countenance.” From that moment he was his disciple, and 
soon after joined him at Capernaum. He says :— 

“What I noted especially in him (as being that wherein he differed 
from all my former teachers) was that he spake, not according to rule, 
nor out of any books, nor traditions, but as it were out of himself. For 
he taught as one having authority. There was also yet another differ- 
ence. For most of the Pharisees were wont to walk with their faces 
turned up to the sky, or else with their eyes half shut, repeating as they 
went certain passages of the law, or prayers, or precepts of the elders ; 
and if they met women they would avoid them ; and of children also 
they took no note, except it were to instruct them or question them in 
the law and the traditions; moreover they walked with a sour and 
austere countenance. But Jesus was in all respects different from these. 
For he looked on all things, and in all things seemed to see joy and 
gladness, taking note even of the smallest matters, such as the flowers of 
the field, the birds of the air, and also of the trees and the corn fields. 
Moreover, as often as we met women on the way, he saluted them 
courteously, and shunned them not” (pp. 87, 88). 


Now these descriptions, of which there are many, have 
an interest and value as being a reflex of Dr Abbott’s mind, 
but no other, as it appears to us, except as affording addi- 
tional proof of the supernatural power of the gospel record. 
In comparing Philochristus’ narrative with that of the 
Evangelists, we observe at once how much more fre- 
quently he appeals to sentiment and emotion than they 
do; how far more working up there is in his story, as 
well as more careful analysis of feeling, character, and 
motive. It is, in a subordinate sense, much more artis- 
tically complete, and yet lacks utterly the force and vivid- 
ness of the less elaborated picture. It is diffused and 
weak beside the gospel, and leaves behind no definite 
impression. What can shew more forcibly the marvel- 
lous spiritual power of the inspired record than the lack 
of all such descriptiveness ? Philochristus gives us exqui- 
site descriptions of scenery, and many details as to the 
personal appearance of his characters, the expression of 
their faces, tone of their voices, and so forth. Speaking of 
his ‘‘ Master,” he tells us how “his countenance shone,” 
or how he “ became pale,” or how he ‘ smiled,” aud what 
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was his manner and gesture and attitude; whilst the Bible 
says so little of this sort of thing that sometimes a sense of 
disappointment at the meagreness of the narrative is only 
compensated for by the retiection that its acknowledged 
power and extraordinarily abiding intiuence must therefore 
be derived from a supernatural source. And yet, in spite of 
this deficiency, how much more impressive are its pictures, 
even as works of art. ‘Lhe characters stand out, as in the 
rough sketch of a great master, with a marvellous distinct- 
ness of individuality that the filling in of inferior artists 
tends only to confuse. 

But in respect of the sayings attributed to the chief 
character of Philochristus’ narrative, Dr Abbott is careful to 
go no farther than the Bible or tradition warrants. He 
confines himself to Christ’s words as quoted from Scripture, 
and to the twenty traditional sayings which, according to 
Canon Westcott, ‘‘seem to contain, in a more or less 
altered form, traces of words of our Lord.” 

It may well be asked how the miraculous element in the 
gospel is disposed of when, according to Philochristus, the 
Saviour healed disease with a touch or a word, and cast out 
devils. But it is noticeable that he also takes care to men- 
tion that only in certain cases was he able to do so, saying, 
‘Jesus doth not adventure to heal all afflictions and ail 
diseases,” ‘‘ because it was not prepared for him that he 
should cure them” (pp. 149, 97), thus giving a direct con- 
tradiction to the statement of St Matthew, that he healed 
‘‘ every sickness and every disease.”’ And interpreting Philo- 
christus’ omissions and additions by the light of Z'hrough 
Nature to Christ, we find it asserted that ‘‘ Jesus had a power, 
far exceeding anything in ordinary experience, of healing 
some diseases through an emotional shock” (p. 226). And 
by this ‘‘ power”’ of producing *‘ an emotional shock,” he was 
able (according to Prilochristus, p. 97) to cast out devils, and 
to heal lunatics, or such as had palsy, fever (!) or an impedi- 
ment in their speech. In the Appendix of Lhrough Nature 
to Christ, Dr Abbott states (apparently on the authority of Dr 
Maudsley, in his Physiology and Pathology of the Mind) that 
in the case of the homicidal maniac recovery may be antici- 
pated with confidence if religious excitement alone has been 
the cause of the outbreak, and although when chronic mania 
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and monomania have been once established there is but very 
little hope of recovery, yet, ‘‘in rare instances, it may take 
place under the influence of systematic moral discipline, or 
in consequence of some shock to the system, which may be 
due either to the effects of some intercurrent disease, or ‘to 
a strong emotional atfection.’”' And he adds: “I think 
Jesus would have treated many of these modern cases as 
cases of ‘possession.’ He farther informs us, and as it 
seems, on the same authority, that— 

“In this morbid condition the senses of taste, and sight, and hearing, 
turn traitors, and contirm the diseased man that everything is against 
him, that devils encompass him outside, that devils have established 
themselves even in his very body. One patient imagines that bis 
stomach is full of toads, or crows, or serpents; another feels himself 
consumed by an inward fire, &c. . . . Cases have been known where two 
distinct voices, one bass, representing the moral will, the other falsetto, 
representing the immoral will, issue in succession from the patient, and 
bear witness as to the strife of wills within him. The insane fit ceases 
sometimes, only to give way to convulsions, which in turn are succeeded 
by recurring insanity ” (p. 448). 


All this is applied to the demoniacal possessions in our 
Lord’s time, and especially to the case of the Gadarene 
demoniac, and we are told that ‘‘ this man believed himself 
to be possessed with a large number of devils, possibly a 
thousand or two thousand ;”* whilst Philochristus faithfully 
following the lead, says with interesting naiveté, ‘“‘ Other men 
have been possessed with swine, or toads, or scorpions, or 
serpents, but not with many in number, seldom with more 
than seven. But this man was possessed with 3000 swine. 
For I not only heard him say this to Jesus, but he also 
repeated it to me; for 1 conversed with him. He told me 
also that he himself saw the 3000 swine go forth and run, 
first upward, and then violently down from the cliff, even to 
the abyss” (p. 133). 

Now, without at all denying the possible connection of 
insanity and ‘‘ possession,” we are not prepared to cast the 
credibility of the evangelists entirely to the winds; but Dr 
Abbott never hesitates in attributing to “‘ accretions on the 
Original Gospel” any statement of facts irreconcilable with 
his own theories. Many such “ accretions” Philochristus 
treats with silent contempt, omitting some of the principal 

+ Maudsley, p. 419, 2 Through Nature to Christ, p. 450. 
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miracles altogether in his Memoirs; and this is accounted 
for by his supposed editor by observing that he “‘ maketh 
mention of all such miracles as are found in all the three 
Gospels” (the Synoptics), “‘ but if any miracle is found in 
one or in two Gospels only, concerning that he is silent.” 
There are however one or two important exceptions to this 
rule. 

Another peculiarity of interpretation common to Through 
Nature to Christ and Philochristus is to be found applied to 
the feeding of the multitudes in the wilderness, which is 
elaborately explained in the first of these works as altogether 
a mistake on the part of later compilers who, misinterpreting 
the original tradition which set forth in metaphorical 
language how the Lord had fed the fainting souls gathered 
round him in the wilderness with the bread of life, 
instructing his disciples to impart to them the same spiritual 
food, materialised the metaphor, and conceived that actual 
bread had been given and eaten. Philochristus tells the 
story as though no such materialistic version of it had ever 
reached him, but is careful to speak of this particular part 
of his Master’s teaching in language so strictly symbolical 
that, did we not recognise a design in its adoption, we should 
pronounce it to be about as perfect a specimen of religious 
cant as it has ever been our ill fortune to meet with. For 
instance: ‘‘ Now Jesus himself ministered unto certain of 
them the bread of life, and forgave sins, and healed the 
sick. But afterwards . . . he caused the disciples . . . to 
minister the bread unto the people. . . . So mightily did 
the bread of our Master increase in the hands of the twelve. 
And the like happened on another occasion, when they 
ministered the bread unto another very great multitude.” 
And so on, again and again. 

And surely this affords another curious example of 
unexpected resemblances. Extreme spiritualists are apt to 
subordinate so completely the objective reality of historical 
events recorded in Scripture to the underlying spiritual 
truth (or what they conceive to be such), as practically to 
join with Dr Abbott in their method of interpretation. 
Whether or not the thing ever really happened would not 
make much difference to either of them; whereas, we con- 
fess, to our Own more carnal mind it would make all the 
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difference. That our Lord should have preached to a crowd 
of hungry people without caring whether or not they were 
supplied with material food, satisfied that he had imparted 
to them the “bread of life,” does not appear to us any 
improvement on the story. We cannot afford to part with 
any of the touches, human though “ miraculous,” which 
tell of his tender care for the bodies of his fellow-men. But 
Dr Abbott is the more anxious to get rid of the “ unnatural ”’ 
element in this part of the received narrative, because he 
assumes that, having already eliminated it from the story 
of the Gadarene demoniac, ‘‘the whole of the miraculous 
element in the original gospel (if we except the stilling of 
the storm, about which we shall speak directly) is now 
reduced to this single incident, so that if this vanishes, no 
vestige of the miraculous remains.”' How he explains the 
“stilling of the storm” we must leave our readers to 
ascertain for themselves, merely observing that the explana- 
tion seems to us no more satisfactory than that of the 
miracle we have just considered. 

On the same “‘spiritual”. principle, Philochristus asserts 
that ‘‘ Jesus was wont to use the word ‘dead’ of them that 
were in the deep waters of sin, as when he said that ‘the 
dead should bury their own dead;’ and again, when he 
said that ‘ the Son of Man hath power to quicken the dead.’ 
Oftentimes, also, he spake in the same way of raising up 
the dead, as when he told the disciples of John, the son of 
Zachariah, that ‘the dead are raised up.’” All reference 
to the recorded instances of Christ’s raising the physically 
dead is omitted, but the above is a sufficient indication of 
the method by which the author would dispose of these 
miracles. 

It has already been remarked that there is a weirdness 
about the central figure of Philochristus’ memoirs; and this 
is the more worthy of notice because the writer's chief object 
is to represent our Lord with attractive naturalness. In 
this he seems to us to fail entirely. There is a naturalness 
in the ‘‘ miraculous” record that is wholly wanting in the 
modern non-miraculous version of it. It is in the highest, 
and perhaps in the most strictly scientific sense, natural 
that a divine being should have command over the forces of 

1 Through Nature to Christ, p. 545. 
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nature of which he is the creator, and should be able to 
adapt them to his purposes; but that Jesus should have 
had the unaccountable sort of mesmeric influence which is 
attributed to him by Dr Abbott in order to explain his power 
of healing, would be as uncomfortable, we may almost say 
as revolting an idea as we could have conceived in connec- 
tion with him, were it not that farther on in these works 
worse suggestions await us. Yet even for these we ought 
to have been prepared, for we are candidly told in the 
Introduction of Through Nature to Christ, that as to any 
miraculous element in the incarnation or resurrection of 
our divine Lord, the writer ‘‘ suspends his judgment, not 
knowing whether they are literally as well as spiritually 
true, and inclining to the belief that they are not literally, 
but only spiritually true.” And he adds :—‘ My readiness 
to suspend my judgment on these points is the greater 
because my faith in Christ as the word of God is quite 
independent of them.” He says emphatically that if the 
historical accuracy or inaccuracy of the orthodox belief on 
these points could be demonstrated to-morrow, he would 
** none the less continue to believe that Jesus is our incar- 
nate Lord, and one with God,” and that he “could not 
trust in him more fervently, . . . or worship him more 
devoutly as the divine Saviour of mankind.” 

“T wish,” he continues, “to shew others who may go beyond my 
position that it is quite possible to reject the miraculous as essentially 
non-historic, and yet to retain the worship of Christ. And, oh! the 
indescribable peace in having attained some fixed platform of faith, 
whence one can look down undismayed at all that criticism and all that 
science can discover, and feel able to say, ‘ My faith can be shaken by 
none of these things.’ . . . While God spares [my faculties] to me I can 
as soon avoid seeing with my eyes open, or hearing with the ears 
unclosed, as [ can cease to worship Jesus of Nazareth, the son of man, 
and son of God” (pp. 27, 28). 

It is impossible to read such passages as these without 
feeling thankful that so heartfelt a belief in Christ may 
exist notwithstanding that no logical, or scriptural, or even 
historical standing-ground can be found for him. But such 
an attitude of mind as Dr Abbott’s is not one which we 
expect tu meet again, and he is much mistaken if he expects 
to make disciples who will share with him alike his scepticism 
und his rapturous faith. It is true, as he reminds us, that 
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there is no evidence to shew that the first followers of Christ 
were aware of the miraculous details of the incarnation, 
any more than they were aware of the doctrines of atone- 
ment and resurrection; but their position was not ours; 
and the question is not how he revealed himself to them, 
but whether we are justified in discarding what the Christian 
church has hitherto received as his revelation to ourselves. 
As to the accommodation of the phenomena of Christ's 
resurrection to modern requirements, as we find it in these 
volumes, we can only say that it is inconceivable how it can 
have been regarded for one moment as a tenable hypothesis 
by the author. That no one else can so regard it we are 
confident. And yet with the strange mixture of what appears 
to us to be truth and error, which so complicates the task 
of the reviewer of his works, he well remarks, “‘ that the 
mere conviction that Christ had risen from the dead, whether 
that conviction were based upon the touch of the Lord’s 
body, or upon a sight of his intangible form, does not seem 
sufficient to account for the change in the apostles. It 
accounts for their new boldness, but it does not account for 
their new spiritual insight. . . . The essence of Christ’s true 
resurrection consisted in a rising again in the hearts of 
his disciples through the power of his Spirit. . . . The 
whole question turns on this, whether what is spiritual is 
real. I maintain that it is not only real, but the only thing 
that is worth calling real” (pp. 367, 8370). But he adds, 
‘“‘ Some of my readers will feel impatient of what will appear 
to them very subtle and superfluous distinctions. ‘The 
resurrection,’ they say, ‘is a cardinal dogma; you ought 
not to split hairs about it.’ You ought to confess plainly, 
‘Christ never rose, but I will shew you that Christ is still 
our Master.’ But I cannot confess that Christ never rose, 
for the simple reason that I believe Christ did rise” (p. 369). 
Now this is the sense in which Dr Abbott believes that 
Christ ‘‘ did rise.” He regards his appearances after his 
death to have been, like the ‘ visions of the seers,” simply 
hallucinations on the part of the disciples, the result of very 
profoundimpressions, and seen at a time when through mental 
excitement, bodily fatigue, and long fasting and praying, 
they were peculiarly and perhaps morbidly susceptible. 
We are apt to dream of our departed friends, and to see 
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them return to usin visions of the night. ‘‘ And if, in some 
cases, the deaths of ordinary men are followed by apparitions 
impressing the survivors with a sense of their presence, 
how much more may it be expected that the sorrowing 
disciples of such a one as Jesus should receive the most 
vivid manifestations of their Master’s continual presence !” 
(p. 876). That these visions were seen by many persons 
together, is held to be no objection whatever to the theory. 
The very promise that where two or three of his disciples 
were gathered together, Christ would be in the midst, ‘‘ might 
by the hopes it might excite, go far to prepare the way for 
its fulfilment.” And in accordance with this view of the 
case, Philochristus tells us how ‘“‘ we fasted and besought 
the Lord that we might see Jesus according to his promise” 
(p. 408) ; whereas, the great point of the Gospel narrative 
is, that the appearances of the Lord Jesus were entirely 
unexpected by the disciples. Philochristus has a difficult 
task in giving his version of these visions. He must write, 
of course, as though himself believing in their objective 
reality; but he also has to be careful not to sanction any 
statements of facts which tell against the views he must 
maintain. The Gospel account is therefore altered in several 
respects, and certain substantial details omitted, such as 
the Lord’s partaking of fish and honey with the disciples. 
He spreads the apparitions over the space of about a year, 
the final one representing the ascension, on which occasion 
Peter, John, and Philochristus, all dreaming the same 
dream, whether sleeping or waking, we cannot make out, 
believed they saw ‘‘ Jesus” go up into the sky, a gorgeous 
sunset heightening the effect, as a similar one illuminating 
the snow upon Mount Hermon, had aided in the transfigura- 
tion scene a year or two previously. After that, these 
visions cease entirely; but by what combination of natural 
circumstances the dreams of the disciples were regulated 
with such remarkable precision, we seek in vain by the help 
of Through Nature to Christ to discover. During this period 
they are said to have been innumerable. One of Philo- 
christus’ inventions is the following :— 

“ James had taken an oath that he would neither eat nor drink until 


he had seen Jesus risen from the dead. Therefore on the night after the 
vision of angels which had been seen by the women, James was in the 
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house at Bethany with Simon Peter and John, and the table was spread 
for supper ; but James would not eat. Then suddenly Jesus was seen 
sitting in the midst of them, breaking bread and blessing it, and bidding 
James to partake thereof.” 


Describing the occasion on which the Lord appeared to 
the twelve in the presence of St Thomas, he says :— 

“ Now not a hand moved, not a word was spoken ; and there was such 
a silence as if one could hear and count the footsteps of time ; neither 
could I turn mine eyes from Jesus till I heard Thomas weeping beside 
me ; but he threw himself on the ground, stretching out his hands to 
Jesus, and reproaching himself for his faithlessness ; and at the same 
time, pressing the bread, even the body of the Lord which he held in his 
hand, he cried out, saying, ‘My hand hath touched; yea, I have 
touched ; I believe, I believe.’ But neither he nor any of us durst 
adventure to go to that part of the table where Jesus sat” (p. 412). 


After this fashion is the Gospel story manipulated 
throughout these Memoirs. And we do ask, in all earnest- 
ness, whether any one in the possession of his senses can 
maintain that it is in this novel form more reasonable or 
credible ? That a writer so gifted as Dr Abbott should 
really conceive that theories so wildly impossible as these 
could be received as perfectly ‘‘ natural” explanations of 
scriptural difficulties by any sane thinkers, is one of the 
most singular infatuations we remember to have met with. 

But a suggestion if possible more monstrous is made with 
reference to the resurrection, which can hardly be passed 
over. In Through Nature to Christ the disappearance of our 
Lord’s body from the grave is not accounted for; but 
Philochristus supplies this omission by casually mentioning 
a few circumstances which are obviously intended to sug- 
gest the inference that his enemies did themselves what St 
Matthew says they feared his disciples would do, break 
open the tomb, and steal away his body. 

Amongst the peculiarities of this book may be mentioned 
the unusual representation given of the character of Judas 
Iscariot, or as Philochristus calls him, ‘‘ Judas of Kerioth.” 
He is described as an ardent Galilean patriot, consumed 
with zeal for the political deliverance of Israel, and betray- 
ing his Master, not from the base and sordid motives which 
have been attributed to him, but because he hoped by so 
doing to bring about the consummation he had been long 
eagerly expecting, and which he had been growing more and 
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more dissatisfied and impatient with him for delaying. He 
is supposed to have had no doubt that at such a crisis Jesus 
would exert the supernatural power his followers believed 
him to possess, not only to save his own life, but to avenge 
his people. Much the same view was held, we believe, by 
Archbishop Whately ; and it would commend itself to our 
mind more than the popular one, were it not, as we think, 
quite irreconcilable with the inspired statement that “‘ he 
was a thief.” This however occurs in St John’s Gospel, all 
reference to which is studiously avoided by the author. Of 
the other disciples, Nathanael, and not John, is the one who 
takes the most spiritual view of their Master’s teaching ; 
whilst it is reserved for Quartus, the eclectic and speculative 
friend of Philochristus, to be the special mouthpiece of the 
author. He is described as being from Alexandria, and 


“aman of no common understanding and discernment ; and inasmuch 
as his father had been a Greek, and had caused him to be trained in the 
Greek learning and philosophy, he spake with more art and subtlety 
than most of my companions. Howbeit he lacked not faith and the love 
of righteousness ; and, his mother being of our nation, he had been 
circumcised, and had conformed himself to the worship of Israel ; but 
having been bred up in the schools of the Greeks, and in the school of 
Philo, he was at all times desirous to compare the teaching of other 
philosophers with the teaching of Jesus ” (p. 117). 


It will be perceived at once from this description how well 
fitted Quartus is for being Dr Abbott’s particular exponent. 
He is employed in making many significant comments and 
suggestions which, though retailed by Philochristus, are yet 
too ‘‘ advanced ” for him to have ventured on spontaneously. 
It might be supposed from his name, and from one or two 
allusions, that he is intended to supply some of the element 
—conspicuous by its absence—of the Fourth Gospel. 
But if this is the intention of the author, Quartus fails in 
accomplishing it. To us he appears far rather to represent 
Dr Abbott than St John. 

The view of forgiveness, as set forth in both these volumes, 
is exceedingly strange. It is difficult to know what exactly 
the writer implies by the term ; but he seems to think that 
it was not by right of his divine but of his human nature 
that Jesus was the pardoner of sin. And he goes beyond 
this. He asserts that the right to forgive the sins of children 
is vested in their parents, who are “‘ Nature’s priests,” and 
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that their forgiveness is synonymous with God’s ; and let it 
be noted, he is not referring to sin committed against the 
parent particularly, but of sin generally. This would be 
worse than absurd did Dr Abbott mean by forgiveness 
what is usually understood by the word; but the whole 
passage is one of confusion, although some remarks in this 
connection are well worthy of attention, as for instance the 
following :—‘‘ In some sense a forgiver must spiritually lift 
up the person he forgives.” 

His idea of atonement is probably that of the ‘‘ Broad 
Church” school generally. We say probably, for personally 
we have never been able to discover with any degree of 
distinctness what that idea is, and are therefore shy of 
saying what is or is not in accordance with it. But if the 
apprehension of Christ’s utter surrender of himself to God, 
and perfect sympathy with humanity—“ bearing” sin in no 
other sense than by that sympathy—constitutes the “‘ Broad 
Church” definition of the raison d’étre of the sacrifice of 
Calvary, then we may venture to assert that probably Dr 
Abbott’s views are of the same character. And without 
at all excluding this aspect of atonement, whilst indeed 
believing that this and many more—some of them perhaps 
at present altogether undreamt of by us—are included in the 
great mystery of redemption, yet, on this shewing alone, 
we confess to being utterly unable to see any sufficient 
reason why Christ should have died, or how in justice such 
a sacrifice could have been permitted. 

From one casual sentence in Through Nature to Christ, 
standing in another connection, we fancy we can see traces 
of former beliefs with regard to the atonement still clinging 
to the writer in spite of himself. He says most beautifully, 
speaking of the solemn truth too often overlooked in some 
other schools of-thought, that what a man sows that shall 
he also reap, that as 
“there is not on the wings of the butterfly a single spot or shade of 
colour which is not the inevitable and predetermined result of past 
causes, so with the soul of man, what we shall be will depend upon 
what we were and are ; and, even in heaven, our earthly acts and words 
and thoughts, and even the sins washed by the purifying blood of Christ, 


will in some shape still appear colouring our individual existence, and 
moulding the nature of our heavenly service” (p. 408). 
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We wish it were possible within the limits of this article 
to do anything like justice to the many interesting and valu- 
able suggestions contained in this book. Perhaps the most 
striking chapter in it is that entitled ‘‘ The True Worship.” 
Whether or not the author may be altogether justified in his 
very original treatment of the subject matter of this chapter 
—the confession of St Peter, and the question of our Lord 
which drew it forth—there can be no question as to the 
extreme beauty and force of this portion of his work. He 
conceives that when Jesus asked, ‘“‘ Whom say ye that I 
am ?” it was at a crisis in the history of his mission. The 
people, disappointed that the new leader refused to place 
himself at their head as a great national deliverer, had 
already rejected him; even those who had once ardently 
believed in him as a great prophet and wonder-worker had 
given him up since he had allowed John the Baptist to 
languish and be murdered in his prison without moving 
a finger to save him from his fate. All “their shouts of 
Hallelujah, acclamations to the Son of David, vacant wonder, 
obstreperous gratitude, professions of devoted allegiance ” 
amounted to nothing—absotutely nothing—and he knew it. 
‘But beneath all this mere surface-feeling had any substan- 
tial result been achieved?” This was the question, and it 
all turned upon the farther one, What did his disciples 
think of him? He had never asked the question before, but 
he must ask it now; and ‘‘if the answers revealed in one 
single heart one single germ of living faith, he had succeeded ; 
if not, he had failed.” This conception is similarly worked 
out in Philochristus, in a parallel chapter headed in the 
“Table,” ‘‘How Jesus led us in our exile to the rock of 
salvation ; and how he founded the temple of his congrega- 
tion thereon; and how he gave the key thereof to Simon 
Peter.” And although the writer doubtless draws consider- 
ably, here as elsewhere, on his imagination, yet both these 
chapters are well worth reading ; for not only do they treat 
of a moment in the gospel history which has always been 
regarded by the large majority of the Christian church as of 
supreme importance, but they throw such light upon the 
scene, and bring it before us with such extraordinary vivid- 
ness, as will be a lasting gain, unless we are much mistaken, 
to every attentive reader. The following extracts are from 
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Philochristus ; but of the two chapters that in Through Nature 
to Christ is on the whole the more impressive :— 

“ We seemed at that instant to have been brought by the hand of the 
Lord into a place where two roads met, and we had to chvuose one of the 
two. And if we went by the one, behold we had against us not only 
Rome and Greece and the whole inhabited world, but also the princes of 
our own people, and the priests and the patriots, and the traditions also 
of our forefathers handed down through many hundreds of years, and 
the law given us by God for which many generations of our countrymen 
had fought and died ; yea, even Moses himself seemed to be an adversary 
if we went by that road. But on the other road no one stood against 
us, only we saw not Jesus there. So the conclusion seemed to be that 
we had in that instant to choose between Jesus and all the world. 

“ And, as I judge, even for this cause did the Lord lead us into the 
wilderness together with our Master in sorrow and in exile, to the intent 
that there, being apart from the world, we might weigh, as it were, in a 
balance, on the one side, all the world, and on the other side, the Son of 
Man—a man of sufferings and sorrows, a man of wanderings and exiles, 
acquainted with rejections and contempts; and then that, having 
weighed the two, we might prefer the Son of Man, because of a certain 
voice in our hearts which cried within us, ‘Whom have we in heaven 
but thee? and there is none on earth that we desire in comparison with 
thee.’ . . . Then Peter rose up... and spake as I never heard man 
speak before, neither think I ever to hear man speak again, saying, 
‘ Thou art the Christ, the Son of the living God’” (pp. 259, 260). 


Another very valuable chapter in Through Nature to 
Christ is that on ‘‘ The true Spirit of Science,” which is in 
fact a reply to one of the sceptical assertions of the day— 
that “‘ Christ had no attitude at all to science, never so 
much as dreamt of it.” Dr Abbott shews how entirely 
without foundation such an assertion is; and though he 
might in some direc:ions have carried the argument farther 
than he does, yet the subject is on the whole excellently 
treated. Above all men was Jesus imbued with the truly 
scientific spirit; and there is no ground whatever for con- 
ceiving his miracles to have been breaches of continuity. 
But on this point, of course, we differ from Dr Abbott, who 
discards the miracles altogether. 

With two more characteristic passages we must conclude 
this review. In the first it is Philochristus speaking :— 

“Perchance Jesus desired to prepare us to live without him in the 
world, and not to depend upon the exact words of his precepts, nor to 
make therefrom a rule nor a law unto ourselves, but to obey the Spirit 


only ; making new rules and laws for ourselves if need were, even as the 
times might suggest and the Spirit might bid us” (p. 372). 
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The following is from Through Nature to Christ :— 


“The course I should myself adopt in teaching the young’ would 
be to endeavour to make Christ in his human nature appear to them 
admirable, lovable, adorable, and, in a word, so necessary to their souls, 
that in after days, if they found themselves obliged to give up certain 
historical beliefs, they would still retain their faith in Christ, because 
that faith was based, not upon minute details of history, but the inherent 
necessities and aspirations of their own hearts” (p. 414). [He adds that 
he should studiously refrain from shaking the faith of the young on 
points where he himself suspends his judgment. ] 

“The history of Jesus upon earth may possibly be repeated in the 
history of his church. As the Galilean peasants rejected the Messiah 
who would not assume the substantial pomp of a Herod or a Cesar, so 
half of Christendom may fall away from Christ, when reason no longer 
allows them to picture the Saviour wreathed in literal flames, and sitting 
aloft upon a material cloud. Again, as the Pharisees rejected the right- 
eousness of God, and sought to hide themselves from it in a thicket of 
legal formalities, so some of us may seek to flee from the judgment of 
the All-seeing, and from the voice of our own consciences, which is his 
voice, to the covert of forms and dogmas, absolution of priests, or justi- 
fication by faith, or the efficacy of the sacraments, or the infallibility of 
the Scriptures—anything, in short, about Christ, so as to escape from 
Christ himself. But it will not avail us” (pp. 428, 429). 


For the sake of many thoughtful passages such as these, 
it is well worth the while of the true eclectic to read this 
volume, though we do not say the same of Philochristus ; 
but to ordinary minds either book would be a puzzle which 
we should be glad to think they might be spared. 


1 Dr Abbott’s little books for children are most attractively written, and, 
as preliminary to, or taken in connection with more definite teaching, very 
valuable. They need however to be used with caution—to be read to 
children, rather than given to them. They are—7Z'he Good Voices, Parables 
Sor Children, and Bible Lessons. 
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TRANSLATED ARTICLE. 


Luther's Treatize, De Servo Arbitrio. 


By Lic. Dr Tu. Weser, Pastor in Sausedlitz, near Bitterfeld.' 


wr a unanimity without parallel, modern theology has 

pronounced a dogmatic anathema on Luther’s polemic 
treatise, De Servo Arbitrio. It is indeed attempted to excuse 
the “dangerous views” of the bold reformer therein set forth, 
to explain historically and psychologically his “ rugged one- 
sidedness ;” but the attempt at a justification of his funda- 
mental views runs the risk of meeting the most universal 
distrust as purposeless caprice, or at least as straining at effect. 

But is it not a peculiar thing, that the universal condemna- 
tion falls precisely on that one of Luther's writings which he 
himself all his life long regarded as one of his best theological 
productions, and whose contents with all his later holding of 
them back he yet never retracted ? 

Had it been only a theological idiosyncrasy or rugged one- 
sidedness that led him to these “dangerous views,’ he would 
certainly not have so held them back afterwards; for it is 
precisely such subjectivities that naturally press themselves 
most into the foreground ; and in other points it is well known 
that Luther in his later years in no wise kept his so-called 
“rugged one-sidedness ” out of sight. 

We confess that it was principally reverence for the so self- 
consistent and characteristic personality of the reformer, that 
led us to be distrustful of the depreciation and condemnation 
of the De Servo Arbitrio, however universal it may be, and to 
come to the treatise with the presumption that it might surely 
be possible not only historically to explain, but also to justify 
dogmatically its fundamental views. 

The dogmatico-critical examination of Luther’s doctrine of 
predestination and bondage has however a double task. The 
question is not only whether this doctrine is indispensable in 
the framework of Luther's entire theology, and has grown 
organically from the centre of that, but above all whether it 
has a valid meaning also for the dogmatic of the present. For 
the proof of the latter it is necessary to settle its relation 

* From the Jahrbucher fiir Deutsche Theologie. 1878. II. 
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dogmatically to the apparently hostile doctrine of freedom 
which at present entirely overpowers it—a rock on which we 
think the Synergists and the Flacians have alike struck. 

It would be to carry owls to Athens, were we here to repro- 
duce more exactly the doctrine taught by Luther in De Servo 
Arbitrio. After the many historical works published on the 
subject, we assume it as already known in its course of thought 
and development ; and we also avoid, as lying beyond the 
bounds of our task, any polemic against the various historical 
and psychological attempts to explain the offensive doctrine. 
We have only to do with a dogmatico-critical judgment on the 
doctrine as it stands complete in itself, to which moreover no 
one denies the merit of consistency. 

Here it would seem to us at the outset that the much- 
famed doctrine is quite generally approached with a false 
putting of the question. It is not the question, in what rela- 
tion human freedom and the absolute divine causality actually 
stand to one another, but how we ought to think to ourselves 
the coexistence of these two factors; in Kantian terminology 
the question is not an empirical but a critical-trauscendent 
one. If we inquire after the actual relation of the two, then a 
depression of the one factor in favour of the other is inevitable ; 
for in experience, in spite of all Hegelian dialectic, the free is 
the contrary opposite of the unfree, whether that be traced 
back to outward constraint or “inward necessity.” Therefore 
with this way of stating the question it is thoroughly conse- 
quent, from the empirical basis of freedom to deny predestina- 
tion, and just as much so to impute to predestinarians the 
denial of human freedom. 

Luther maintained both together. In spite of his well- 
known hard utterances upon liberum arbitrium (cf. Opp. lat. 
varii arg. vii. pp. 119, 168, &.), he held fast energetically to 
the free activity of man. He seeks to exclude from the human 
will every outward or inward constraint from the side of God 
or of sin (157: omnia ... pro natura voluntatis, quae si 
cogeretur voluntas non esset; 262: Pharao non cogitur 
nolens sed naturali operatione Dei rapitur ad volendum 
naturaliter ; 317: non operatur in nobis sine nobis). As 
well under the dominion of sin as under that of God, man acts 
indeed necessario ; but not coacte, i.e. non nolens, sed sponte 
et libenti voluntate (156) atque etiam pergit volendo et 
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lubendo—as long as he is not inwardly transformed by the 
opposite possessor—etiam si ad extra cogatur aliud facere 
per vim, tamen voluntas intus manet aversa et indignatur 
cogenti aut resistenti. From the last remark it also clearly 
appears that the modern attempt at explanation, that Luther 
allows beside the absolute predestination only the so-called 
formal freedom, is false. A libentia sew voluntas faciendi, 
which sets itself against its own outward action, is undoubtedly 
no mere formal freedom; not to say that the “formal free- 


‘dom” is at bottom no freedom at all, but only the form of 


willing. Luther sums up the quintessence of his view in the 
expression (157), servi et captivi swmus ut velimus et facia- 
mus lubentes quue ipse (dominus) velit. Freedom is our own 
noral consent to the will of our ruler. 

But how is this holding fast to the moral freedom of man 
vith the assertion of absolute predestination, the juxtaposi- 
tion of two so opposite factors, possible in Luther’s system ? 
Here we come to a point, which by the expositors and critics of 
uuther’s view is generally treated only as a collateral theo- 
‘ogical or even mystical reminiscence, but which, even on 
account of its ruling position throughout the De Servo Arbi- 
trio, appears worthy of greater regard, and which, as is known, 
Luther himself repeatedly uses as the key to the apparent 
contradictions in his system: the distinction of two spheres 
within the religious view of the universe, of which we might 
call the one the intelligible, the other the phenomenal, in 
Kantian terminology, if only the words are not pressed and 
misunderstood.' The distinction of a hidden and revealed 
will of God (124: in Deo multa absondita . . . in Scriptura 
omnia exposita. Due res, Deus et Scriptura Dei; 222: 
[distinguendum] inter Deum praedicatum et absconditum 
h. e. inter verbum Dei et Dewm ipsum) is not at all a mere 
mystical or scholastic play, but a very critical and universally 
valid thought. We have in fact no logical right (Kant should 
have sufficiently made this clear for all time) at once to glide 
over from the world of appearances, with the fateful assump- 

' It will be understood that we apply these Kantian terms to Luther's view 
of the world only in the sense they have in the theory of knowledge, not in 
their metaphysical sense. Accordingly all that is phenomenal which arises 
only through the working together of the human perception with what is given 


from without ; intelligible again that which exists apart from this interchange, 
therefore immediately and only for the intuition. 
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tion of identity, into the world of what does not appear, 
however that may be defined, and to liken it to phenomenal 
things. The simplest example from natural science, in which 
notoriously we distinguish between the phenomenal colours 
and tones and the hypotheses as to the essence of these 
phenomena in itself, is an irrefutable proof of this. This law 
of knowledge however holds good in all fields, even the reli- 
gious makes no exception. We have no right from revelation 
at once in an apodictic way to pass over to the being of God in 
himself, only postulates and hypotheses have a place there ; 
all positive expressions of religious knowledge must be limited 
to the field of revelation, to the phenomenal religious world ; 
to declare anything positive about God’s being in himself, 
or even of God’s being apart from his revelation, is a logical 
impossibility. 

Let us however beware of identifying Luther’s hidden will 
of God with this last idea of a will apart from revelation 
This air-built thought is an invention of speculation, and lies 
wholly distant from the reformer. With his “ hidden God” 
he thinks always only of the foundation of revelation in the 
being of God, of the intelligible God in the Kantian sense, of 
whom we can say anything only in hypotheses and postulates. 

On the same basis of that critical discrimination of being 
and appearance rests with Luther the distinction of two kinds 
of knowledge, one subjective phenomenal, and the other so to 
say purely religious postulative (134: omnia quae facimus, 
omnia quae fiunt, etsi nobis videntur mutabiliter et con- 
tingenter fieri, revera tamen fiunt necessario et invmutabiliter 
si Dei voluntatem spectes ; 153: . . . licet nobis longe secus 
appareat; ... 171: patres . . . infirmitate carnis pro 
lib. arb. fortitudine spiritus contra lib. arb.; 363: Deus 
justus credatur ubi iniquus nobis videtur), as well as the 
distinction that comes in in speaking of Rom. x. between the 
practical and theoretical mode of treatment (279: hoc ad 
exhortatorem pertinet ... uUlud ad doctorem). It is well 
known that Luther appeals especially in the praedestinatio 
ad malum, to the occultum consiliwm of God (221) ; but 
with his thoroughly consistent combination of the praedes- 
tinatio ad bonum and ad malum, according to which the 
one cannot be thought without the other, nothing else is 
meant than that in general the so-called absolute double 
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predestination has its origin only in the secret will of God. 
For the rest (222) relinquendus est Deus (occultus) in majes- 
tate et natura sua, sic enim nihil nos cum illo habemus agere, 
nec sic voluit a nobis agi cum eo, sed quatenus indutus et 
proditus est verbo suo, quo nobis sese obtulit, cwm eo agimus— 
a plain hint for the judgment of the later conduct of the 
reformer in this question (cf. 22) dicimus . . . de secreta illa 
voluntate majestatis non esse disputandum, et temeritatem 
humanam quae perpetua perversitate, relictis necessariis,illam 
semper impetit et tentat, esse avocandam et retrahendam, 
ne occupet sese scrutandis illis secretis majestatis quae 
ampossibile est attingere. 

While the hidden God occulto consilio destines some to 
salvation and others to perdition—Deus incarnatus (228) in 
hoe missus est ut velit, loquatur, fuciat, patiatur, offerat 
omnibus omnia quae sunt ad salutem necessaria. And before 
this, the revealed God, man is in all strictness responsible for 
receiving his call or not (222 recte dicitur ; si Deus non rult 
mortem, nostrae voluntati imputandum est quod perimus, 
vecte inquam si de Deo praedicato dixeris, nam ille vult 
omnes hommes salvos fierit dum verbo salutis ad omnes venit 
vitiumque est voluntatis quae non admittit ewm). Deus 
incarnatus (ib.) loquitur volui et tu noluisti. In short, one 
might say in Luther's view, that God acts seemingly arbi- 
trarily in his predestination (this arbitrariness is imputed to 
him only according to our human views, but we cannot prove, 
and still less as religious men maintain, that he really and in 
himself deals arbitrarily), that is his concern ; but whether we 
accept his call or not, that is our concern. In other words, in 
the phenomenal world, in the sphere of revelation, with which 
alone practically we have to do, we are responsible for our 
actions; that which lies beyond it has nothing at all to do 
with our responsibility. There, for the phenomenal world, 
also holds good the well-known defence of God against the 
reproach of sin and of induratio, that all this is a vitiwm of 
the instrumenta, which are without exception evil; there are 
indeed instrumenta only in the world of appearances (cf. 255 
f.: vides Deum, quum in malis et per malos operatur, mala 
quidem fiunt, Deum tamen non posse male facere, licet mula 
per malos faciat, quia malis instrumentis utitur quae 
raptum et motum potentiae suae non possunt evadere. .. . 
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Vitium ergo est in instrumentis, ... raptu divinae potentiae 
impius otiosus esse non sinitur, sed velit cupiat faciat taliter 
qualis ipse est). Whoever thinks, however, that Luther con- 
ceived the agency of God in induratio in a magical way, we 
would point to his sketch of the induratio of Pharaoh, which 
is throughout ethically conceived and finely thought out 
psychologically (258: sic indurat Pharaonem, quum impiae 
et malae ejus voluntati offert verbum et opus, quod illa odit, 
vitio scilicet ingenito et naturali corruptione. Atque quum 
Deus Spiritu intus ewm non mutet. . . . Pharao vero vires, 
opes, potentiam suam considerans, illis eodem naturali vitio 
confidit, fit ut hinc suarum rerum imaginatione inflatus et 
exaltatus ... induretur, tum magis ac magis irritetur et 
ingravetur, quo magis Moses instat et minatur). This critical 
distinction between the hidden and the revealed will of God 
is the basis in the theory of knowledge for Luther’s doctrine ; 
it is thereby also the formal point of support for our justifica- 
tion of his views. 

Before we proceed to further expositions it is needful to 
elucidate also the material basis of the doctrine, its proper 
kernel and content. Only then will a correct judgment of the 
dogmatic details be possible. It is undoubted, not only that 
in his polemic against Erasmus, Luther was concerned for 
the repelling of all human claims in the appropriation of 
salvation, but that this very consideration of that appropriation 
is the fundamental point of departure and support of his views 
expressed in De Servo Arbitrio (131: scire an voluntas nostra 
aliquid agat in his quae pertinent ad aeternam salutem . . . 
hic est cardo dispututionis, hic versatur status causae hujus). 
That the material origin of them is to be sought in his “idea 
of God,” as is commonly assumed, is not only in no way to be 
proved by the work itself, but seems to us also altogether 
impossible psychologically. The idea of God cannot be the 
source of any man’s peculiar views ; it is rather itself the result 
of quite other fundamental convictions of faith. If any one 
alters these, as Luther did, he alters thereby, whether he will 
or not, also his idea of God. 

Luther comes to his views throughout a posteriori. All 
speculation from the basis of the idea of God is not only out- 
wardly, but still more inwardly, far from him; and if we look 
carefully, all the reminiscences of the medieval, scholastic, or 
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mystical idea of God that have been ascribed to him are merely 
illusory ; he has in fact, as even the most inconsistent thinker 
in religious things does, modified his idea of God according to 
his doctrine of salvation. The relation of God to the world is 
with him throughout no longer of a physical but of a moral 
nature. 

The work De Servo Arbitrio is a religious one in the fullest 
sense of the word. It deals only with the relation of man to 
God; all other relations and tasks of man lie outside its 
province. Moral action appears only in its relation to God. 
This we must distinctly hold fast in our judgment of it. 
Luther institutes no ethical, not to speak of a metaphysical, 
inquiry as to the relation of predestination to human freedom ; 
but the question shapes itself for him from the outset as con- 
crete: how does man attain salvation, by independent free 
co-operation, or merely through God’s grace? (127: nam hoc 
agimus ut disquiramus quidnam possit lib. arb., quid patia- 
tur, quomodo se habeat ad gratiam Dei; 165: si poteritis 

. . ostendere unum opus aut unum verbum vel unum cogi- 
tatum ex vi liberi arbitrit quo vel adplicuerunt se ad gratiam 
vel quo meruerunt Spiritum vel quo impetraverunt veniam 
... victores estote, cf. 206), From the most diverse points he 
comes to the one answer: Only through grace (155: dum 
Deus opere suo in nobis non adest omnia [sunt] malu quae 
facimus et nos necessario operamur quae nihil ad salutem 
valent, cf. 175, 206-208 ; 231: quid illis [Christo et Sp. s.] 
opus fuerit st bona opera et merita per lib. arb. habemus ? 
239: hoc velle hoc credere sicut lib. arb. nunquam possit nec 
cogitarit de eo antea ita multo minus potest suis viribus ; 
330: st autem homines per sese aliquid possent incipere, 
gratia non foret opus; 153: humiliari penitus non potest 
homo donec sciat prorsus extra suas vires consilia studia 
voluntatem opera, omnino ex alterius arbitrio consilio 
voluntate opere suam pendere salutem nempe Dei solius) he 
calls in all witnesses, all testify to him unanimously, only 
through grace.! Therefore, he infers consistently, independent 


1 He repeats in more than one place (cf. 200) that he would be content 
with what Erasmus called an opinio probabilis according to which the lib. arb. 
could not alone obtain grace, but that even this mediating view led to quite 
the same consequences as he had expressed, else man could with justice claim 
a merit for his co-operation, however slight, in the application of salvation ; 
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free co-operation is merum verbum. But if man is at bottom 
without merit for his faith, he must be so also at bottom for 
his unbelief. The cause of both can only be in God (250: st 
est... unius definitionis lib. arb. in omnibus hominibus, 
nulla potest reddi vatiocur unum perveniat ad gratiam et 
alterum non perveniat). Hence the doctrine of the absolute 
double predestination is the only correct deduction from the 
fundamental evangelical thought of the exclusiveness of the 
working of divine grace. It is nothing else than a religious 
postulate, but also nothing more than that (137: quomodo 
certus et securus eris, nisi scieris illum certo et infallibiliter 
et immutabiliter uc necessario scire et velle et facturwm esse 
quod promittit ; 155: see above; 138: Christianorum haec 
una et summa consolatio est, ... nosse quod Deus non 
mentitur sed immutabiliter omnia facit et voluntati ejus 
neque resisti neque eam mutari aut impediri posse ; 222: 
satis erit nosse tantum quod sit quaedam in Deo voluntas 
imperscrutabilis, quid vero cur et quatenus illa velit hoc 
prorsus non licet quaerere, cf. 244). 

One must either shew an inward inconsistency in this chain 
of thought, or admit that the dreaded doctrine of an absolute 
double predestination grows out of the so-called material 
principle of the Reformation. Unless the former is done, to 
ascribe the doctrine to a theological idiosyncrasy of the 
reformer is nothing but an empty assertion. Let us follow 
his exposition step by step in order to judge of it. The purely 
religious point of departure stands fast from the outset; any 
judgment proceeding from another point of view would be in 
its very principle mistaken. This purely religious mode of 
viewing the matter is for a theologian, and especially for a 
reformer, the only right one. Abstract freedom is a mere 
formal conception of metaphysic ; all speculation and contro- 
versy about it, which cannot be forbidden to the philosopher, 
is practically a mere castle in the air; in reality there is no 
will but what has a content. And this content is either good 
or bad—i.e. in religious language it proceeds either from faith 
or else from disbelief or unbelief. Anything intermediate 
there is not. 

But how do we come to faith? This question as to the 


132: hoc autem certe asseris Dei misericordiam omnia agere et voluntatem 
nostrum nihil agere sed potius pati (agi) alioqui non totum Deo tribuetur. 
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origin of faith is the punctum saliens in the whole controversy 
(279: scimus fide inseri, infidelitate excludi homines eosque 
exhortandos esse ut credant ne exscinduntur. Sed hinc non 
sequitur neque probatur eos posse credere aut discredere vi 
lib. arb. de quo nos agimus. Non disputamus qui sint 
credentes qui non, ... quid sequatur credentes et discre- 
dentes, . . . sed hoc disputamus quo merito quo opere 
perveniant ad fidem, qua inseruntur, aut ad infidelitatem 
qua exscinduntur, cf. 239). Faith is the human factor in the 
application of salvation ; the question is whether it is free or 
entirely wrought by God. Here is the point where the differ- 
ent views separate; for it is here that the religious conviction 
of the exclusive working of God’s grace in the accomplish- 
ment of our salvation and the moral conviction of human 
freedom meet in one point, and fundamentally oppose one 
another. 

In view of this difficulty, there has been recently a very 
general inclination to the mediating explanation, that faith is 
something purely receptive, a mere form of which divine grace 
is the content, and as such the very opposite of meritorious 
action, and in noway contradictory of the exclusiveness of 
grace, But this is only a concealment of the true difficulty, 
and a shifting of the real controversy. The question is mot 
at all about the relation of faith to grace: that stands fast 
already, and is quite rightly characterised by the above 
explanation ; but about the origin of faith, about its position 
in the moral world, about its justification, so to say, before the 
moral conviction of man’s freedom. Certainly faith in relation 
to grace is an act purely receptive ; but on that very account, 
psychologically and morally viewed, a free act, for the receiving 
is a moral act, only formally a passivity, a spontaneous act of 
freedom, not a passive letting come on one’s self. Receptivity 
is distinguished from passivity precisely by this, that it is a 
subordinate species of activity. 

Thus, with this solution, the controversy still stands quite on 
the old ground: freedom versus the exclusiveness of grace. 
This solution however runs the risk of effecting just the 
opposite of what it intends. It seeks to maintain the moral 
freedom of faith, but degrades faith to a mere form, and so 
gives the appearance as if faith were not a free act of man at 
all. Jt claims for faith either too much or too little. Psycho- 
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logically, carried out with consistency, it infringes on the 
exclusiveness of divine grace, by the absolute assertion of 
spontaneous faith, and so does violence to religious faith; or 
else it makes faith into a morally unsubstantial thing, and so 
injures the moral conviction (cf. 198: neque enim vis ea 
applicandi ad sulutem potest esse purum velle, nisi salus ipsa 
nihil esse dicatur). 

Luther would not have hesitated to call this modern view 
(if the anachronism be excused) a synergistic one. It is just 
this assertion of the independent co-operation of man in the 
obtaining of salvation with which he reproaches Erasmus. 
Against him, he emphasises with one-sided sharpness the 
exclusive working of divine grace.' His proof is as already 
said entirely a posteriori: “What hast thou O man that 
thou hast not received?”—this Pauline thought, already 
used in so many ways by Augustine, is the key-note that 
runs through all his expositions. Whence hast thou then 
thy faith if not from God? Not only the means of grace, 
but also the application of them, their reception on the 
side of man, is only God’s work. If ever man could regard 
in any way his faith as being in the sight of God his 
absolute, independent, spontaneous act, though of a purely 
receptive nature, the exclusiveness of the grace of God, 
the only sure foundation of salvation, would be undermined, 
and gate and door left open to semi-pelagianism, or rather 
synergism. 

It is the firmest and most necessary postulate of the 
religious man, that he owes his salvation only to the grace of 
God. Hence it follows, that he must trace back to this grace 
also his faith, the human factor in the accomplishment of 
salvation. And experience fully confirms this, since a truly 
believing man will never ascribe his faith merely to his own 
free determination, but rather maintain that even his faith is 
God’s work. From the postulate of the exclusiveness of 
divine grace, follows the postulate, confirmed by experience, 
of servum arbitrium in reference to the origination and con- 
tinuance of faith, or, in other words, the postulate of divine 
predestination in reference to the working of faith. We may 


‘It is this ‘‘one-sided” conception which, except in some incidental 
remarks, entirely ignores the moral independence of man, that so easily 
leads to a misunderstanding of his view. 
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start from experience, or from this theoretical postulate; in 
both ways we arrive at the same result. 

But in this we have to do with no more than a subjective 
religious experience, or a religious postulate. Luther is far 
removed from an abstract theoretical assertion or demonstra- 
tion; and it is above all necessary. for the right understanding 
and criticism of his doctrine to make this limitation clear. 

Now are not all these thoughts perfectly correct? We 
fully accept that definition of the purely receptive attitude of 
faith; but we ask with Luther: O man, how hast thou come 
to this receiving? However much without outward com- 
pulsion thou hast obtained faith, with however joyful inward 
conviction thou standest in faith, is it not only of God’s grace 
that thou hast come to faith, and art upheld in it? In the 
sense of the evangelical notion of faith, we might even go so 
far as to maintain that that is not true faith that traces even 
anything whatever in the accomplishment of salvation to 
itself, and so to its freedom ; for freedom in the material sense 
is just nothing else than the absolute independence of man in 
his determinations and volitions.’ It lies simply in the notion 
of faith, that it regards itself as entirely wrought by grace. 

We have just said that freedom in the material sense is the 
absolute (or also relative) independence of man in his deter- 
minations and volitions; but Luther no way denies to nfan, 
within the phenomenal world, independence in itself, and that 
too not merely as the form of willing, but as the material 
basis of moral determinations.” Every believer carries about 
with him in his own experience the antinomy that he is con- 
vinced of his faith as independent and free, and yet traces it 
back ultimately to God’s grace alone. That is a fact of 


‘A modern philosophical doctrine claims for man only a relative inde- 
pendence over against the determining influences of human society. One 
might be tempted, the attempt has been actually made, also to solve in this 
way the question of the relation of freedom to grace. But in relation to 
God, and with this alone have we really to do here, it is quite indifferent 
whether we speak of the individual man or of the Christian community as 
such ; even the latter is in relation to God not absolutely independent ; and 
so the question is in this way only shifted back, not solved. 

* Whoever is not satisfied with the quotations, perhaps too much pressed 
by us, from De Servo Arbitrio, as a proof of this, we point to the proper 
kernel of his whole reforming work, his preaching of justifying faith, which 
with a mere doctrine of predestination and bondage, would be nothing but 
an empty jugglery. 
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experience about which there can be no controversy, and 
which Luther takes as the starting-point and support of his 
assertions. 

We have already seen that he strongly maintains, that to 
the revealed God man is entirely responsible for his actions, 
and so also for his faith. In the sphere of the world of revela- 
tion it lies with us whether or not we will receive the word of 
grace; only when we ascend above the phenomenal region, 
i.e. in concrete language, above our relation to the phenomenal 
means of grace, and regard ourselves purely in relation to God, 
then enters the irrefragable postulate of the absolute divine 
work of grace. On this rests that antinomy which is so 
uncommonly important for our inquiry, here lies the proper 
key to the right understanding of the relation of grace to 
freedom ; in relation to the revealed, the phenomenal, grace, 
man regards himself as free ; in relation to the intelligible (sit 
venia verbo) as unfree. So it is possible at once to have the 
conviction of attaching oneself to the gospel of Christ with the 
freest inward consent, and if any man ever did this Luther did 
it, and yet to regard this free consent as ultimately not his own 
absolutely independent free act, as Luther declares in De Servo 
Arbitrio. The former we might call the moral conception, in 
so far as it rests on the moral conviction of the independence 
and responsibility of our action ;? the latter the religious. 

Now Luther has not, even in his polemic treatise De Servo 
Arbitrio, in any way set up the religious mode of conception 
as the only possible and correct one. Only it comes exclusively 
into the foreground, because, as against Erasmus, the question 
was in his view a religious controversy. A capital proof of his 
moral view of the world, in spite of the apparent religious one- 
sidedness that appears here, in his well-known emphasising of 
the means of grace. In practical life he places the relation to 

’ And here we come with our assertion of freedom, in spite of all apparent 
opposition, into clear harmony with Kant’s metaphysical results, only that the 
philosopher calls the moral sphere the intelligible or the inner, in contrast 
with the outer natural. But in view of purely religious experience we have 
the right to call the moral phenomenal, because it arises only through the 
relation of the moral subject to the outer world. The phenomena of Kant do 
not come at all into consideration for Luther, who deals only with objects of 
inner experience ; and so Luther’s intelligible unfreedom is not at all touched 
by the Kantian metaphysic, and so neither excluded nor included. So much 


for incidental explanation and comparison with Kant’s metaphysical results 
in the question of freedom. 
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these so much in the foreground, on thoroughly relevant real- 
istic grounds, that thereby that “intelligible” relation of man 
to God is quite pushed into the background. He has so little 
mystical and magico-physical inclinations (the mystical and the 
physical are correlates), that against the enthusiasts he empha- 
sises quite one-sidedly the free action and moral independence of 
man in reference to the origination of faith. And yet he never 
retracted his religious assertions expressed in De Servo Arbitrio 
in reference to the subjective appropriation of salvation. 

The freedom which he maintains is in no sense a merely 
formal one, not the mere form of willing in general; but a 
thoroughly material one, the full moral independence of man 
in reference to the decision for good or evil, only one limited 
merely to the phenomenal world, to the sphere of revelation. 
If this assertion of phenomenal freedom be called an illusion, 
well and good; but on this illusion rests the whole moral 
world. Man can act really morally only on the assumption of 
freedom. Also the musician can compose no otherwise than 
on the assumption of the actuality of tones, the artist paints 
only on the assumption of the actuality of colours ; and within 
the phenomenal world, for the subject, these are indeed both 
uctual ; yet outside the phenomenal world, in themselves, there 
are neither tones nor colours. If it is thought that with that 
distinction the whole moral world is undermined, the case 
would be exactly the same with music, painting, &c. Just as 
truly as there is music and a science of music without actual 
(rather without true) tones, so there is moral action and moral 
philosophy without true freedom. We have to do in the 
phenomenal world, in which we all live, not so much with the 
intelligible as with the phenomenal reality. Hence we have 
no right to speak of freedom as being on this view an illusion. 
Illusion is a subjective phenomenal view in oppcsition to an 
objective phenomenal. 

At bottom no evangelical Christian denies what we have 
signalised as the ground-thought of Luther’s exposition, that 
we owe our faith ultimately to the grace of God alone. Only 
they usually stop with the emotional conviction of this fact, 
and allow it no influence in the doctrinal development of 
faith. Luther in his polemic against Erasmus has doctrinally 
worked out this point also, and that most truly from the centre 
VOL. XXVII.—NO. CVI. N 
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of the evangelical doctrine of salvation ; that is the whole 
theological idiosyncrasy with which he can be reproached. 
From the basis thus gained, everything else in Luther's 
doctrine follows of itself; the remaining thoughts are only 
simple logical consequences of this ground-thought. If at 
bottom (i.e. when we go beyond our phenomenal relation to 
the means of grace deeper to the root of the matter), it is not 
due to us that we are come to faith; then self-evidently it is 
as little due to us, if we do not come to faith, 7.e. remain in 
sin. For however men may judge of it, before God, and there- 
fore for the religious point of view, faith alone gives the right 
position towards him; before him, therefore, a man who is 
unbelieving (and this contrast is, as is often overlooked, only 
apparently a negative, but truly a positive one), is in his 
innermost being a sinner. Anything intermediate between 
sin and faith there is not' (339: neque enim apud Deum 
relinquitur medium inter justitiam et peccatum quod velut 
neutrum sit... apud homines sane ita habet res, ut media 
et neutralia sint ; .. . forte hoc somniat diatribe inter haec duo 
posse velle bonum, non posse velle bonum, dari medium quod 
sit absolutum velle. 198: merum figmentum dialecticum est 
quod in homine sit medium et purum velle . . . nec Deus 
nec Satan merum et purum velle sinunt in nobis). The 
unbeliever may do works which outwardly agree with God’s 
will, and which he himself holds to be right ; but the central 
tendency of his being, the innermost soul of his life, is not 
faith, and therefore he is not justified before God, and in God’s 
eyes is a child of sin (338: si vero ad justitiam Dei non 
promovet, quid profuerit illi si operibus et conatibus suis 
' It is an inconsistency that the Augsburg Confession represents man as 
free in rebus civilibus, i.e. claims for him a will ruled neither by sin nor by 
God. According to Luther, and also according to Melancthon’s Loci of 1521, 
there is no such freedom (339: in Deum peccat impius sive edat sive bibat aut 
quicquid fecerit). Luther indeed speaks of a liberum arbitrium in inferiora, 
and denies it only in relation to what is above (160: homini arbitrium liberum 
non respectu superioris sed tantum respectu inferioris se rei concedatur, h. e. ut 
sciat sese in suis facultatibus et possessionibus habere jus utendi faciendi omit- 
tendi pro lib. arb. licet et id ipsum regatur solius Dei libero arbitrio quocunque 
illi placuerit : ceterum erga Deum vel in rebus quae pertinent ad salutem vel 
damnationem von habet lib. arb., sed captivus, subjectus et servus est vel 
voluntatis Dei vel voluntatis Satanae). Here however there is not a distinction 
made between a religious or religious moral and a not religious or religiously 


indifferent sphere of action ; but there is simply characterised the position 
of man between his possessor and the object of his action. 
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promoveret si possit fieri etiam ad angelorum sanctimoniam 
.. . distinguendae ... duae justitiae altera legis altera 
gratiae et haec sine illa et absque operibus donatur, illa vero 
sine hac non justificat nec quicquam valet). This and nothing 
else is the much reviled doctrine of servitus peccati. Every 
man stands under the dominion of sin as long as grace does 
not make him its servant (157: quod vero gratia Dei non 
facit bonum non est, cf. 330, 331, 333, 348 ; qui Christi non 
est cujus alius quam Satanae est ?). Whether this dominion 
be considered only as a servitus peccati, or, according to Luther's 
view, also as a servitus Satanae (and both expressions occur 
about equally often in De Servo Arbitrio), is quite indifferent 
to the doctrine itself. We need hardly add, that in all this, 
just as with the servitus gratiae, the question is only about 
an intelligible bondage. Viewed phenomenally, man is and 
remains perfectly free and independent in relation to sin. That 
bondage is a purely religious postulate, that in no way affects 
the responsibility of his phenomenal moral actions. 

The doctrine of servum arbitrium in relation to grace as 
well as to sin is thus from the side of man the simple infer- 
ence from the religious principle of the exclusiveness of divine 
grace in the appropriation of salvation. From the side of 
God the doctrine of predestination, or more exactly, the 
postulate of the double predestination to good or evil, is the 
just and simple inference from this evangelical principle. 
Faith in the universal agency and universal causality of God 
is not a theoretical thought ; with no man is it so; but a 
religious postulate from the above-mentioned facts of experi- 
ence. Therefore all the arguments which Luther advances 
from this point for his doctrine of predestination are only 
apparently a priori and constructive; in reality they also 
spring from the experimental belief that stood for him more 
firmly than anything else, that we owe salvation to God alone. 

If it is not in man that the proper (intelligible) cause lies, 
whether he remain in unbelief or come to faith, we must 
either rest content with this negative conclusion, or else it lies 
to our hand that this result can only be traced to God; but 
that means nothing else than that God destines the one to 
death and the other to life. That cannot be otherwise; and 
all struggling against this dreaded thought is just struggling 
against logical consistency. 
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If once predestination is spoken of, the question can only be 
about double predestination. In the phenomenal world of 
revelation indeed we know only of an invitation of all men to 
salvation ; but with the thought of predestination we take the 
step beyond the phenomenal world; and the postulate of 
predestination to blessedness has as necessary correlate a pre- 
destination to the loss of blessedness (281: si placet tibi Deus 
indignos coronans, non debet etiam displicere immeritos 
damnans). 

The punctwm saliens lies here also only in the question 
about the origination of faith. As soon as, when transcending 
in thought the simple phenomenal relation to the means of 
grace, I have not the conviction of having been led, 7.e. pre- 
destined, to faith by God alone; then my faith is not the 
right one. Therefore the doctrine of predestination is no 
mere metaphysical theory, but if we will at all pass the bounds 
of the phenomenal world, of the highest practical religious 
importance (132: ita vides, hoc problema esse partem alteram 
totius summae Chritianarum verum in quo pendet et pericli- 
tatur cognitio sui ipsius, cognitio et gloria Dei, cf. 120). 

It is self-evident that Luther could not rest content with 
the mere prescience of God. He is right when he maintains 
that by this dogmatic thought God is degraded to a mere 
spectator of men’s actions (cf. 251), 7.e. that man then would 
not owe his salvation exclusively to the working of God’s 
grace. The assertion of the mere prescience of God proceeds 
from the assertion of the absolute independence of human 
action ; and so at bottom contradicts the fundamental proposi- 
tion of the evangelical faith. The doctrine of mere prescience 
is so far removed from being a surrogate for that of predesti- 
nation, though it is commonly viewed as such now-a-days, 
that it rather expresses in substance exactly the opposite of 
it. The prescientians are anti-predestinarians. 

There are two motives, not of a logical but of an ethical 
nature, that lead men to struggle against the doctrine of pre- 
destination : the one religious, and the other moral. 

The religious motive is the wish to vindicate God from the 
apparent arbitrariness and injustice of this mode of dealing. 
Now this Luther fully admits, that according to human 
judgment God acts arbitrarily (253: absurdum manet ratione 
judice, ut Deus justus et bonus exigat a libero arbitrio impos- 
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sibilia, et quum liberum arbitrium non possit velle bonum 
necessarioque serviat peccato, tamen imputet ei, cf. 236; 363: 
Deus .. . justus credatur, ubi iniquus nobis videtur). He 
does not appeal to Augustine’s argument that the condemned 
themselves can make no complaint because they had no claim 
to God’s grace ; the redeemed have just as little claim; and 
thus the difficulty remains just where it was. Luther’s solu- 
tion is ever and again the word of Paul: “OQ man, who art 
thou that repliest against God?” And rightly so. There is 
in fact no other (intelligible) ground for the experienced 
facts of faith or unbelief than the unsearchable will of 
God. We cannot place ourselves in God, still less over him, 
in order to judge him in his actions. We may and ought 
only infer his essence from his revelation. But here we 
can only postulate, not prove. And we have no right to 
postulate more than experience gives us the basis for. But 
the postulate of the “infinite” love and mercy of God is based 
only on the revelation of this love to the redeemed. We have 
no right at all to speak of an infinite love of God in an 
extensive sense; but must on the contrary consistently deduce 
from his not converting the unbelieving, a want of love in God, 
if we will measure him by our human standard. It is however 
simply a mistake in the theory of knowledge to apply our 
measure to the hidden will of God. Even the infinite love 
which he shews to us does not entirely agree with human 
custom and human justice; the mystery of his love gives us 
just as much ground as the mystery of condemnation for 
adoring when we cannot understand. 

The moral motive that contends against the doctrine of pre- 
destination is the same as has been already spoken of in con- 
nection with the doctrine of the enslaved will, the moral belief 
in man’s responsibility. This remains in its full right in the 
world of experience ; the doctrine of predestination does not 
touch it at all. Since in the phenomenal world no one can 
kuow whether he really belongs to the number of the pre- 
destined, and every one can only rely at every moment on the 
grace of God, therefore at every moment the fundamental 
requirement that is addressed to men is the right attitude 
towards the grace of God—i.e. faith. Hereby however is given 
the kernel] of moral responsibility in all its fulness and signifi- 
cance. All else follows of itself from this; for an ethic that 
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does not start from the centre is not an evangelical ethic 
at all. 

The doctrine of predestination is just as much as that of the 
bondage of the will a religious postulate. This limitation 
should be well observed. By postulates the phenomenal world 
is in noway curtailed (cf. 134). We have no right for the sake 
of our experience to deny that postulate ; just as little as the 
postulate can have the power to lead us wrong in our pheno- 
menal experience. Both have simply nothing to do with one 
another ; they lie in quite different realms of knowledge. 
There is no error in this, that they both exist together in the 
human spirit ; but in this, that we imagine they lie objectively 
in the same sphere. 

In the disputed question which is discussed in De Servo 
Arbitrio, modern theology has more or less exclusively decided 
for the absolute independence of man ; i.e. it gives no solution 
of the known antinomy, but denies or ignores it entirely. It 
exists however on a fact of experience. The question is only 
how the religious belief in the exclusiveness of God’s grace and 
the moral belief in the responsibility, and therefore the free- 
dom, of our actions, which indeed is the foundation of moral 
life, are to be reconciled. 

In the preceding pages we have attempted to give this 
reconciliation according to Luther’s fundamental thoughts—as 
regards the matter, in the sense of the evangelical doctrine of 
salvation ; as regards form, on the basis of Kant’s theory of 
knowledge. We do not profess thus to have given a so-called 
solution of the old problem, in the sense of setting it at rest ; 
but only a proof of the possibility, and indeed necessity of the 
coexistence of both lines of thought. Living oppositions (and 
here we have to do with oppositions of experience, not with a 
logical contradiction) are not removed by striking dead one ot 
the two sides, nor by making them coalesce into one by 
means of a logical dictum ; but by pointing to each of the two 
sides its own realm in which it can reign and rule, unlimited 
and unhindered by its opponent, yet without in turn curtail- 
ing it. 





